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and is altogether individual and unique. Each number i is a volume in itself, and it is a 


work—and a most delightful one—to read it all through.” —Boston Evening Traveller. 





“THE NOVEMBER NUMBER OF “LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE” 


WILL CONTAIN 


“EARTHLINCS” 


A COMPLETE NOVEL, 
By GRACE BING. 


This is the first novel of the brilliant young Southerner whose “ Monsieur Motte” has given 


promise of great things in the future. 











Since the new departure of publishing a complete novel with every number 


_ was inaugurated in LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE, the following novels 


have appeared in its pages:: 


No. -_ QUEEN OF SPADES. By 
P. ROE. 
No. ae, HEROD AND MARIAMNE 
A Tragedy. By AMELIE RIVES. 
‘There is no reason why a lady who has writ- 
ten with such remarkable power, and who is in 
the very flush and dawn of her young life, 
should not, with experience, observation, and 
study, win a bral in our literature equalled 
only among a. —_— by George Eliot 
alone.” —J. Y. He 
No. 248. ae. By MaAuD HowE. 


No. 247. THE YELLOW SNAKE. 
By WILLIAM HENRY BISHOP. 

No.246. BEAUTIFUL MRS.THORN- 
DYKE. By MRS. POULTNEY BIGELOW. 
No. 245. THE OLD ADAM. By Prof. 

H. H. BOYESEN. 

No. 244. THE QUICK OR THE 
DEAD? By AMELIE RIVES. 

‘The wonderful book of this young authoress 
has perhaps made a deeper impression upon 
our American literature than any work of fiction 
since ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’”—N.Y. Herald. 
No. 243. HONORED IN THE 

BREACH. By JULTA MAGRUDER. 

“Full of clever touches and keen studies of 
character."—Brooklyn Union. 

No. 242. THE SPELL OF HOME. 
After the German of E. WERNER. By 
Mrs. A. L. WISTER. 

Mrs. Wister’s adaptations from the German 
occupy a high place in popular favor, and this 
novel is one of: the best of the series. 

No. 241. CHECK AND COUNTER- 
CHECK. By BRANDER MATTHEWS 
and GEORGE H. JEssop. 

A clever and humorous bit of fooling. 

No. 240. FROM THE RANKS. By 
CAPTAIN CHARLES KING, U.S.A. 

Another brilliant and stirring sketch of life at 
a military post. 

No. 239. THE TERRA-COTTA 
BUST. By VIRGINIA W. JOHNSON. 

A charming story of Italian life. 

No. 238. APPLE SEED AND BRIER 
THORN. By LOUISE STOCKTON. 

“‘ As a bit of character-drawing it is worthy of 
Dickens." — Zhe Critic. 

No. 237. THE RED MOUNTAIN 
MINES. By LEW VANDERPOOLE. 








“The plot is thoroughly original, the action 
never flags, and the characters are carefully 
elaborated.” —Philadelphia Record. 

No. 236. A LAND OF LOVE. By 
SIDNEY LUSKA. 

*‘ Really the best work Mr. Harland has yet 
done. A thoroughly bright, straightforward, 
and wholesome love-story.”"—GEO. CARY EG- 
GLESTON, in New York Commercial Advertiser. 
No. 235. AT ANCHOR. By JuLia 

MAGRUDER. 

“Very bright and entertaining.’"—New Lon- 
don Day. 

No. 234. THE WHISTLING BUOY. 
By, CHARLES BARNARD. 

“A stirring story of seafaring life.”—Phéla- 
delphia Public Ledger. 

No. 233. THE <DESERTER. By CAP- 
TAIN CHARLES KING. 

“‘ An excellent story, full of life, with a strong- 
ly-dramatic incident back of the well-told story 
of army life at a frontier post.” —Detrott Tribune. 
No. 232. DOUGLAS DUANE. By 

EDGAR FAWCETT. 

“In this finely-imaginative romance Mr. Faw- 
cett has, perhaps, exceeded any previous work 
of his life in prose.” —Boston Evening Traveller. 
No. 231. KENYON’S WIFE. By Lucy 

C, LILLIE, 

‘“‘ A very graceful and pleasantly-told story.” 
—Boston Evening Traveller. 

No. 230. A SELF-MADE MAN. By 
M. G. MCCLELLAND. 

‘ Beautifully told, with touches of comedy 
and pathos."”— Boston Evening Transcript. 
No. 229. SINFIRE. By JULIAN HAw- 

THORNE. 

‘‘ A strong and brilliant story.”—Boston Even- 
ing Traveller. 

No. 228. MISS DEFARGE. By FRAN- 
CES HODGSON BURNETT. 

“One of the best of her short novels,” —Phéla- 
delphia Evening Bulletin. 

No. 227. BRUETON’S BAYOU. By 
JOHN HABBERTON. 

“In originality of motive, in freshness of 
treatment, and in a winning, pathetic grace 
which is not a mere ornament of the story, but 
is wrought into its very fabric, Brueton's Bayou 
stands alone among recent novels.’ '—London 
Academy. 
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he BULLETIN contains A LIST of our NEW PUBLICATIONS, with brief 
' notices of their contents, etc., together with an announcement of WORKS 
now IN PRESS to be issued shortly. 4 

Our Publications are for Sale by Booksellers generally, or if not obtainable of 
them, will be sent by mail, post-paid, upon receipt of price. 








JUST ISSUED. 


e e e e 
Therapeutics: Its Principles and Practice. 

By H. C. Woop, M.D., LL.D. Seventh Edition. A Work on Medical Agencies, 
Drugs, and Poisons, with especial reference to the Relations between Physiology 
and Clinical Medicine. 8vo. Cloth. $6.00. Sheep. $6.50, 

It has been so thoroughly revised and so carefully rewritten, so altered in form as 
well as in matter, that it is a new book with little apparent resemblance to its former self. 

The general scope of the work and the classification of remedies have been changed. 
At preserit the book is composed of two parts. Part I. treats of remedies which are not 
drugs, and considers, besides, various miscellaneous remedial measures. . The second part 
of the work is devoted to the study of drugs, and has been entirely rearranged in accord- 
ance with a new classification. All the new drugs have been carefully considered, while 
many articles upon older drugs have been completely rewritten; the work not only repre- 
sents all that is Pest and newest on the subfecs of which it treats, but also that as a scientific 
epitome of therapeutics and as a practical guide to the treatment of disease it is not sur- 
passed by any treatise extant, and that it still remains, as stated by the London Practitioner, 
“the only complete treatise on the physiological action of drugs in the English language.” 


Chambers’s Encyclopedia. Vol. IT... 3 
A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge. Edited and Published under the Auspices’ 
of W. & R. CoamsBeErs, Edinburgh, and J. B. Lipprncorr Company, Phila-. 
delphia. Entirely Revised and Rewritten. Complete in ten volumes. Vol. I. 
issued March 1. To be issued at intervals. Price per vol. Cloth. $3.00. 
Cloth, uncut. $3.00. Sheep. $4.00. Half morocco. $4.50. {Vel 
The same thorough revision and accuracy that characterize the first volume are also 
found in the second. It contains 828 pages, from Bea to Cata, is profusely illustrated with _ 
new wood-cuts, and supplied with maps of Belgium, Burma, California, Dominion. of 
Canada, Eastern Provinces of Canada, Cape Colony, and South Africa. ‘* Altogether it is 
an accurate, concise, and scholarly compendium of useful knowledge, a rich treasure at a 


low price.”’ 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


‘One of the most valuable works of reference in existence.’’— New York World. 

‘“No book of the size gives more information, or gives it, on the whole, with greater 
accuracy.’’—St. James Gazette,. London. . 

‘CNo book beside the Bible and the handy dictionary can be said to be more im- © 
portant.’’—Boston Herald. ji 

‘Could we own but one Encyclopedia, Chambers’s would be that one.””—Boston 
Advertiser. 

“The new Encyclopedia will be a library in itself, and will be certain to be highly 
appreciated wherever the English language is spoken.”’—Liverpool Mercury. - 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS OF J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 





The Owl’s Nest. | 
From the German of E. Maruitt. By Mrs. A. L. Wisrss, author of “ Picked 
Up in the Streets,” “Saint Michael,” etc. Cloth. $1.25. 


Picked Up in the Streets. 


A Romance from the German of H. Sopopert. By Mrs. A. L. Wister. 12mo. 


Extra cloth. $1.25. 
‘‘Mrs. Wister’s expert hand and adaptive gifts have made the translation of this 


German novel an interesting story for a summer afternoon.’’—New York t. 

‘‘Mrs. Wister is something more than a translator: she is herself a natural story- 
teller. She does not translate literally, she adapts, and that is why her books are so univer- 
sally successful.’’—Boston Home Journal. 


A Marriage of Shadows, and Other Poems. 
oe With Biographical Preface by Lestiz STEPHEN. 16mo. 
oth. 00. 


Inebriety : 
Irs Causes, Irs Resuuts, Irs Remepy. By Franxitw D. Ctum, M.D., 
author of “Men and Women.” Cloth. $1.25. . 
This excellent work gives a clear, correct, and impartial description of inebriety from 
a scientific stand-point. It contains practical advice regarding the care, treatment, and 
cure of inebriates, based on the highest authority, along with other valuable information 
on this important subject. It is calculated to awaken considerable thought, and should be 


read by every one interested. 


Tenure and Toil; or, Rights and Wrongs of 


Property AND Lasor. Tracing the Origin of the Right of Property and the 
History of Tenures, and Proposing such Remedial Legislation as is Necessary to 
Limit Ownership of Land, Restrict Capital, Destroy Trusts, and Protect Labor. 
By Joun Giszons, LL.D., of the Chicago Bar. Cloth. $1.25. 


Jesus in Modern Life. 
By ALGERNON SypNEY Logan, author of “Saul,” “A Feather from the World’s 
Wing,” etc. Cloth. $1.25. 
With the Camel Corps Up the Nile. 
By Count GLEIcHEN, Nephew of Queen Victoria. With Numerous Illustrations. 
One Volume. Small 8vo. Cloth. - $3.00. 


Memoirs of a Royalist. 
By M. De Fattoux. An Historical Work of the Times of Louis Philippe. Two 
Volumes. [Illustrated. Cloth. $8.00. 


A Devout Lover. 


By Mrs. H. Loverr Cameron, author of “Pure Gold,” “In a Grass Country,” 


“ A Life’s Mistake,” etc. No. 89 of Lnppincott’s Series of Select Novels. 
16mo. Half cloth. 50 cents. Paper. 25 cents. 


Benedicta. | 
A Novel. By Mrs. ALFRED PHILLIps. No. 88 of Lippincott's Series of Select 

Novels. 16mo. Half cloth. 50 cents.. Paper. 25 cents. 

“A story of English life that is well told and attractive.”— Norristown Herald. 

‘‘ A careful and conscientious piece of work.’’—Philadelphia American. 

“It is a story with a laudable motive, and is one of the best of Lippincott’s popular 
series of select novels,”’— Washington Public Opinion. 

‘‘This is a good deal better in motive than the average novels of its class, and Mrs. 
Phillips deserves thanks for the truly fine characters she has portrayed.”—Pittsburgh 
Bulletin. 
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_ NEW PUBLICATIONS OF J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY. 
Sinjfire and. Douglas Duane. 


No. 3 of The Series of American Novels. By JULIAN HAWTHORNE, author of 
‘‘ Archibald Malmaison,” etc., and Epaar Fawoert, author of “A Gentleman 


of Leisure,” etc. Square 12mo. Extra cloth. $1.00. Paper. 50 cents. 


Brueton’s Bayou and Miss Defarge. 


No. 2 of The Series of American Novels. By Jonn Hasserron, author of 
‘“‘ Helen’s Babies,” and Frances Hopa@son Burnett, author of “That Lass o’ 
Lowries.” Complete in One Volume. Square 12mo. Extra cloth. $1.00. 
Paper. 50 cents. ‘ 
‘It is safe to say that no two more charming stories were ever bound in one cover 
than these.”’—New Orleans Picayune. ; 


The Deserter and From the Ranks. 


No.1 of The Series of American Novels. By Capt. CHARLES KING, author of 
“The Colonel’s Daughter,” “ Marion’s Faith,” ete. Square 12mo. Extra cloth. 
$1.00. Paper. 50 cenits. 

‘¢ The piazza and hammock haunter will be hard to please who cannot find enjoyment 
in these capital storiee:""—Boston Advertiser. - i 


Highways and Horses. — ’ 


By AtHot Maupstry. With Numerous Illustrations. One Volume. 8vo. 
Bound in cloth. $5.50. 

‘Those who want a work of this kind will enjoy it very much indeed. Its miscel- 
laneous material has interest for the reader who rarely frequents highways and who hates 
horses. It contains concise accounts of the history and origin of roads, and not the least 
attractive features are the abundance of admirable photo-engravings.”— Philadelphia Press. 

‘There is a great deal of information in the book, and it contains many novel and 
striking facts.”—London Review. 


A Popular History of Music, 


MusicaAL INSTRUMENTS, BALLET, AND OPERA, FROM St. AMBROSE TO Mozart. 
By James E. Matruew. One Hundred and Fifty Illustrations, consisting of 
Portraits, Musical Instruments, Fac-Similes of Rare and Early Musical Typog- 
raphy, etc. $4.00. 

“Tt is pleasantly written, and derives much of its interest from the copious supply of 
selected illustrations which are introduced, and which, along with fac-similes of rare and 
early musical typography, enhance the value of the text.’’—Publishers’ Circular, London. 

‘“‘ A handsome volume. Taken altogether, it may be cordially recommended to the 
attention of the musical world.””—London Graphic. 


From 18 to 20. 


A Novel. By ExizaBetH JAUDON SELLERS. 12mo. Attractive cloth binding. 
$1.00. 

‘‘ The love-story of the book, indeed, is managed with no little skill, while the more 
serious scenes are written with an excellent appreciation of the finer humanities. The 
work altogether is one that will address itself to the cordial likings of a multitude of 
readers.’’— Philadelphia Evening Telegraph. 


The Animal Infe of Our Sea-Shore. 


With Special Reference to the New Jersey Coast and the Southern Shore of Long 
Island. By ANGELO HEILPRIN, Professor of Invertebrate Paleontology at the 
Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia; author of “The Geological 
Evidences of Evolution,” “Town Geology,” “The Lesson of the Philadelphia 
Rocks,” etc. Fully Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth. $1.25. Paper. 50 cents. 

“A work that will certainly prove extremely interesting to all during their summer 
vacations. It may be relied upon as being thoroughly accurate, and tells just what you 
want to know.’’—New York Science. 

“A valuable and pleasant little hand-book. It is cheap, untechnical, well illustrated, 
soundly scientific, and is just the thing for any sea-shore wayfarer or resident who has the 
Intelligence and taste to care to look into the wonders of the deep.’’—New York Graphic. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS OF J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY. 
The Life of the Right Hon. W. E. Forster. 





By T. Wemyss Rew. Two Volumes. Demy. 8vo. With Portraits and other 


Illustrations. Bound in cloth. $8.00. 

‘There are in England noblemen and noble men. Mr. Wm. E. Forster was not one 
of the former, but he was one of the latter. As with Mr. Gladstone, no artificial title was 
ever attached to his name; his was the knighthood of a singularly pure and lofty char- 
acter, and an exceptionally beautiful and beneficent life. Mr. Wemyss Reid had an inspired 
subject. He has handled it well; the work has received and will continue to receive the 
warmest encomiums as being the just, judicious, faithful, impressive biography of a 
public man whose-career was of importance, and deserves a fitting memorial... . Alto- 
gether, it is the most notable biography received for some time.’’—Boston Literary World. 

‘“‘ The biography of Mr. Forster, in justice to his memory, could only be told in one 


way, and happily the author of these volumes has discerned the straight and narrow path 
and resisted every temptation to depart from it. . . . Asa whole, the biography is admirable 
alike in form, method, and spirit. The author attempts at no tiene-stailied defence of Mr. 
Forster, but contents himself with revealing his character in its simplest traits and noblest 


lines, and thereby vindicating his fame as one of the most genuine and independent of 
modern English statesmen.’’—New York Tribune. : 


The Complete Works in Verse and Prose of Percy 
ByssHE SHELLEY. LEdited, Prefaced, and Annotated by RicHARD HERNE 
’ SHepperD. Each Volume Complete in Itself. 
POETICAL WORKS IN THREE VOLUMES. 


Vou. 1. “The Posthumous Fragments of Margaret Nicholson,” “ The Wandering 
' Jew,” “ Queen Mab,” “Alastor, Rosalind, and Helen,” “ Prometheus Unbound,” 


*  “Adonais,” ete. 
Vou. 2. “Laon and Cythna,” “The Cenci,” “Julian and Maddalo,” “ Swellfoot 


the Tyrant,” “The Witch of Atlas,” “‘ Epipsychidion,” “ Hellas.” 
Vou. 3. “ Posthumous Poems,” “The Masque of Anarchy,” and Other Poems. 


PROSE WORKS IN TWO VOLUMES. 


Vou. 1. “Two Romances of Zastrozzi and St. Irvyne,” “A Refutation of Deism,” 


“ Letters to Leigh Hunt,” ete. 

Vou. 2. “The Essays,” “ Letters from Abroad,” “Translations and Fragments,” 
“ Bibliography of Shelley,” and.an Exhaustive Index. 

In Sets of Five Volumes. Cloth. $6.25. Half morocco, gilt top. $10.00. 


Three-quarters calf. $15.00. 


The Chemical Analysis of Tron. 

A Complete Account of All the Best-Known Methods for the Analysis of Iron, 
Steel, Pig-Iron, Iron Ore, Limestone, Slag, Clay, Sand, Coal, Coke, Furnace and 
Producer Gases. By ANDREW ALEXANDER Buair, Chief Chemist United 
States Board, Appointed to Test Iron, Steel, and Other Metals, 1875; Chief 
Chemist United States Geological Survey and Tenth Census, 1880. Octavo. 
Handsomely Illustrated.. Extra cloth. $4.00. ; 

‘“‘It is a hand-book which will be found invaluable by the metallist, and may be con- 
sidered the best book of the sort in the market.”’— Boston Courier. 

“A technical work that has cost a good deal of study, and it ought to find ready sale 
among iron-masters and analytical chemists.”—The Wisconsin, Milwaukee. 


Laconisms. 

Tae Wispom or MANY IN THE Worps oF One. By J. M. P. Orts, D.D., 
LL.D. Small 12mo. Extra cloth. 75 cents. ; 

‘‘ The work consists of pithy sayings, the result of wide reading and much thought. 

It reflects credit on the author’s taste and ambition, and will please many who are 
curious in the things to which it is devoted.’’—Boston Gazette. , 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS OF J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY.. 





International Statesman Series. . 
Edited by Liuoyp C. SANDERs. 


Under this title a new series of biographical studies of the great men who have influ- 
enced the social and political history of the world is announced. Its scope will be com- 
prehensive, embracing the ancients and the moderns, and including not only the creators 
of the English Commonwealth, but also the makers of European and American politics, 
and the founders of the Indian and Colonial Empires. The list of subjects, again, will com- 
prise not only those who are statesmen in the narrower sense of the term,—that is, ministers 
of state and members of legislative assemblies,—but those who, in the capacity of temporal - 
or spiritual autocrats, have acted as their.own prime-ministers, as well as constitutional 
sovereigns and presidents, who, though in theory they are deprived of governmental pre- 
rogatives, continue nevertheless to exercise a very appreciable influence on the fortunes of 
the dominions over which they rule. : 


LORD BEACONSFIELD. By T. E. Kessen, Author of “A History of 
Toryism.” Cloth. 75 cents. 


: “The portrayal we need hardly say is pay or | sympathetic, and in fact the reader 
who desires to know what Lord Beaconsfield was, both as man and statesman, could not do 


better than take Mr. Kebbel as his guide.”’—Globe. 
“‘ His book contains useful information well arranged, and a defence or apology which, 
though a little too persistent for the rules of art, is moderate, honest, and intelligent.”’— 


Saturday Review. ; 
VISCOUNT PALMERSTON. By Luioyp C. Sanpzrs. Cloth. 75 cents. 


‘“¢ Readers will find here a very clear, well-informed, and orderly account of the life of 
the last English statesman whose career can be regarded with almost entire satisfaction by 
alt good Englishmen. . ... A true and well-intentioned book about Palmerston must always 
be among the most delightful of political biographies for an Englishman, who is an 
Englishman, to read.’’—Saturday Review. 

“It appears to us to be most admirably executed.”—London Athenaeum. 

O'CONNELL. By J. A. HAMILTON, Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 


(In Press.) 


PRINCE METTERNICH. By Cotonzt G. B. Mauzxson, O.8.1. (In 
Press.) 

The following volumes are in a state of active preparation and the date of their 
appearance will be duly announced: Peel, by F. OC. Montague, Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxford; Lord Bolingbroke, William Pitt, Charles James Fox, The Marquis Wellesley, 
The Prince Consort, Lord Dalhousie, Earl Russell, Lord Derby, Prince Gortschakoff, 


Gambetta, and others. 


Herod and Mariamne. 


A Tragedy. By AmEéLIE Rives. Published complete in Lippincott’s Magazine 
for September, 1888. 25 cents. Half Cloth. 50 cents. 


The Quick or the Dead? 


AMELIE RIVEs's Great Novel. With a Portrait of the Author. Published com- 
plete in Lippincott’s Magazine for April, 1888. 25 cents. Half cloth. 50 
cents. ” 

“The novel is ne eg striking, full of color-language, like a brilliant painting, 
and strong in its drawing, like a magnificent etching.’’— Pennsylvanian. 

“Tt has splendor of imagination and exquisite description; perfect figures, with all 
the hurried, quick movement of its dramatic incidents ; is almost perfect in execution.’’— 
Lafayette Sunday Leader. 


The Honourable Mrs. Vereker. 


A New Novel by the “ Ducuxss,” author of “ Marvel,” ““A Modern Circe,” etc. 
No. 87 of Lippincott's Series of Select Novels. Half cloth. 50 cents. Paper. 
25 cents. 
“The story is decidedly bright and entertaining reading.”—Boston Home Journal. 
“ There is no author in fiction to compare with the ‘ Duchess,’ and each of her novels 
reaches thousands of readers,’’—Boston Globe. 
18 








NEW PUBLICATIONS OF J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY. 
The Merchant of Venice. 


Votume VII. or tHE Varionum EpITIon or SHAKESPEARE. LEdited by 


Horace Howarp Furness. Royal 8vo. Extra cloth. Gilt top. $4.00. 

‘‘A large and extremely handsome volume, with every perfection of mechanical 
features, containing the text of the first folio, with notes that enable one to study Shakes- 
peare as the Greek poets are studied, weighing every phrase, every word, every syllable.” 


—New York World. 
(2 Vols.) 



















Our Mutual Friend. 


Just Ready. Handy Edition of Dickens's Works, to be completed in 30 vols, 16mo. 
Previously issued: “ Little Dorrit,” 2 vols. «A Tale of Two Cities,” 1 vol. 
“ Dombey and Son,” 2 vols. ‘A Child’s History of England,” 1 vol. “Old 
Curiosity Shop” and Reprinted Pieces, 2 vols. ‘ Edwin Drood and: Miscel- 
lanies,” 1 vol. “American Notes,” etc., 1 vol. “Bleak House,” 2 vols. 
“ Barnaby Rudge,’’ 2 vols. “ Pickwick Papers,” 2 vols. “Christmas Stories,” . 
1 vol. “Sketches by Boz,” 1 vol. ‘ Nicholas Nickleb ,’ 2 vols. “ ~—_ 
Expectations,” 1 vol. ‘“ Martin Chuzzlewit,” 2 vols. hristmas Books,” 
vol. “Oliver Twist,” 1 vol. “ David Copperfield, "2 a Half cloth. 60 
cents per vol. Half morocco. $1.00 per vol. 

In Course of Preparation.—“ Uncommercial Traveller,” 1 vol. 
The clear type, fine thin paper, with uncut edges and neat binding, make these little 

books as elegant as one need wish, while the low price will enable all lovers of Dickens to 

possess, at a very small outlay, a good edition of his works. . 













BOOKS IN PRESS. 
The Writer’s Hand-Book. 


A General Guide to the Art of Composition and Style. A Valuable Work for 
All who would be Well Informed upon these Important Subjects. Uniform with 
“ Brewer’s Reader's Hand-Book.” 1 vol. 12mo. Half morocco. 


An Elementary Treatise on Human dedi. 


By Josep Lerpy, Professor of Anatomy in the University of Pennsylvania. 


Embroidery and Lace. 
By Ernest Lerésvere. Translated from the Freach, with about One Hundred and 
Fifty Illustrations. One esau Large 12mo. 


The Bronte Novels. 


Handy Edition. Seven volumes. Uniform with the ay Editions of Thackeray 
and Dickens. Half cloth. Half morocco. 


Half-Hours with the Best Foreign Authors. 


Translations selected and arranged by CHARLES Morris. 4 vols. Crown 8vo. 
Uniform with “ Half-Hours with the Best American Authors.” Also an Edition 
de Luxe, Limited to One Hundred Copies. In 4 vols. Octavo. 


A Cyclopedia of Diseases of Children 
ae? —_ TREATMENT, MEDIOAL AND SuRGIOAL. Edited by J. M. Keatina, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS OF J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY. 
Life of Henry M. Stanley. 
By Rav. H. W. Lirrtz. One Volume. 8vo. 
Aunt Diana. 


A Story for Girls. By Rosa Novonerrse Carey. Illustrated. A Book for 
Girls. Uniform with “ Esther.” 


Girls’ Own Book. 


A volume containing a vast amount of information and amusement. Small 4to. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 


Boys’ Book of In-Door Sports. 


Small 4to. Illustrated. Cloth. 
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QUEEN OF SPADES. 





[No American author has ever left behind him so wide a circle of - 
admirers as the late Rev. Edward Payson Roe. In commemoration 
of his regretted and untimely death it has seemed to the managers of 

ippincott’s Magazine that a special E. P. Roe number, such as this 
aims to be, presenting some memorials of the man at once valuable and 
interesting, would meet the wishes of a large majority of the American 
reading public. 

It is:true that the story of “Queen of Spades,” which opens this 
number, is not of the length of our complete novels. But the busy 
brain. is stilled forever, the novel which he had once promised to write 
for us will remain forever unwritten. This novelette, which is almost 
the last piece of fiction Mr. Roe ever penned, inasmuch as it. was. eon- 
ceived and written while he was putting the finishing touches to his 
serial novel “Miss Lou,” will no doubt be more appreciated by our 
enilens especially at this juncture, than a full seed from any other 


The enteaipgmrticel sketch that follows seems to us of unusual 
interest ; and it has a curious and eee a As Mr. Roe says, 
it was promised two or three years _ ut the natural modesty of 

the man (few men, indeed, were less burdened with either affectation or 
egotism, few men were less conscious of their claims to honor and 

) restrained him from beginning it, and it was only about three 
weeks before his death, at a meeting of the New York Authors’ Club, 
whom this kindly and hospitable gentleman had invited to his cheery 
home, that he informed the editor of this magazine he was at work on 
the autobiography,—adding that he had refused a score of offers from 
other pera. to contribute something of the sort to their 

Two weeks later the manuscript of the article arrived in the 
zine-office, On the morning of July 20, the managers of Léppincott’s 
Magazine received a letter from Mr. Roe in answer to one had | 
sent him. They little thought that the hand which had penned the 
note was at that very moment lying still in death, that_at that very 
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moment the electric wires were flashing the sad news all over the 
country. ] 





QUEEN OF SPADES. 


“OTHER,” remarked Farmer Banning, discontentedly, “Susie is 
making a long visit.” 

“She is coming home next week,” said his cheery wife. She had 
drawn her low chair close to the air-tight stove, for a late March snow- 
storm was raging without. ; 

“Tt seems to me that I miss her more and more.” 

“Well, I’m not jealous.” _ 

“Oh, come, wife, you needn’t be. The idea! But I’d be jealous if 
our little girl was sorter weaned away from us by this visit in town.” 

“ Now, see here, father, you beat all the men I ever heard of in scold- 
ing about farmers borrowing, and here you are borrowing trouble.” 

“Well, I hope I won’t have to pay soon. But I’ve been thinking 
that the old farm-house may look small and appear lonely after her 
..gay winter. When she is away it’s too big for me, and a suspicion 

onely for us both. I’ve-seen that you’ve missed her more than me.” 

“T guess you’re right. Well, she’s coming home, as I said, and we 
must make home seem home to her. The child’s growing up. Why, 
she’ll he eighteen week after next. You must give her something nice 
on her birthday.” 

“T will,” said the farmer, his rugged, weather-beaten face softening 
with memories. “Is our little girl as old as that? Why, only the 
other day I was carrying her on my shoulder to the barn and. tossing 
her into the hay-mow. Sure enough, the 10th of April will be her 
birthday. Well, she shall choose her own present.” 

On the afternoon of the 5th of April he went down the long hill to 
the station, and was almost like a lover in his ess to see his child. 
He had come long before the train’s schedule time, but was rewarded 
at last. When Susie appeared, she gave him a kiss before every one, 
and a glad greeting which might have satisfied the most exacting of 
lovers. He watched her furtively as they rode at a smart trot up the 
hill, Farmer Banning kept no old nags for his driving, but strong, 
well-fed, spirited horses, that sometimes drew a light vehicle almost. b 
the reins. “Yes,” he thought, “she has grown a little citified. She’s 
paler, and’ has a certain air or style that don’t seem just natural to the 
hill. Well, thank the Lord! she doesn’t seem sorry to go up the: hill 
once more.” 

. “There’s the old place, Susie, waiting for you,” he said.  “ It 
doesn’t look so very bleak, does it, after all the fine city houses you’ve 
seen ?” 

“Yes, father, it does, It never appeared so bleak before.” 
He looked at his home, and, in the late gray afternoon, saw it in a 
measure with her eyes,—the long, brown, bare slopes, a few gaunt old 
. trees about the house, and the top boughs of the apple-orchard behind 

a sheltering hill in the rear of’ the dwelling. +i 
“Father,” resumed the girl, “we ought to call our place the Bleak 
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House. I never so realized before how bare and desolate) it looks, 
standing there right in the teeth of the north wind.” 

His countenance fell, but he had no time for comment. A moment 
later Susie was in her mother’s arms. The farmer lifted the trunk to 
the horse-block and drove to the barn. “I guess it will be the old 
story,” he muttered. ‘Home has become ‘ Bleak House.’. I suppose it 
did look bleak to her eyes, especially at this season. Well, well, some 
day Susie will go to the city to stay, and then it will be Bleak House 
sure enough.” 

“Oh, father,” cried his daughter, when, after doing his evening 
work, he entered with the shadow of his thoughts still upon his face, 
—“oh, father, mother says I can choose my birthday-present !”” 

“Yes, Sue: I’ve passed my word.” 

“ And so I have your bond. My present will make you open your 
eyes.” 

“‘ And pocket-book too, I suppose. I'll trust you, however, not to 
break me. P What is it to be?” sleate . 

“T’ll tell you the day before, and not till then.” 

After supper they drew around the stove. Mrs. Banning got out her 
knitting, as usual, and prepared for city gossip. The farmer rubbed his 
hands over the general aspect of comfort, and especially over the re- 
gained presence of his child’s bright face. “Well, Sue,” he remarked, 
“ you'll own that this room in the house doesn’t look very bleak ?” 

“No, father, I’ll own nothing of the kind. Your face and mother’s 
are not bleak, but the room is.” 

“Well,” said the farmer, rather disconsolately, “I fear the old place 
has been spoiled for you. I was saying to mother before you came 
home——’ 

“There, now, father, no matter about what you were saying. Let 
Susie tell us why the room is bleak.” 

The girl laughed softly, got up, and, taking a billet of wood from 
the box, put. it into the air-tight, ‘The stove has swallowed it just as 
old Trip did his supper.—Shame! you greedy dog,” she added, caress- 
ing a great Newfoundland that would not leave her a moment. “Why 
can’t you learn to eat your meals like a gentleman?” Then to her 
father, “Suppose we could sit here and see the flames curling all: over 
and around that stick. Even a camp in the woods is jolly when lighted 
up by a flickering blaze.” 

“ Oh—h !” said the farmer: “you think an open fire would. take 
away the bleakness?” : 

“Certainly. The room would be changed instantly, and mother’s 
face would look young and rosy again. The blue-black of this sheet- 
iron stove makes the room look blue-black.” 

“Open fires don’t give near as much heat,’’ said her father, medita- 
tively, “ They take an awful lot of wood ; and wood is getting scarce 
in these ‘ i 

“T should say so! Why don’t you farmers get together, appoint a 
committee to cut down every tree remaining, then make it a state’s- 
prison offence ever to set out another? Why, father, you cut nearly 
all the trees from your lot a few years ago and sold the wood. Now 
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that the trees are growing again, you are talking of clearing up the 
land for pasture. Just think of the comfort we could get out of that 
wood-lot! What crop would pay better? All the upholsterers in the 
world cannot furnish a room as an open hard-wood fire does; and all 
the produce of the farm could not buy anything else half so nice.” 

“Say, mother,” said her father, after a moment, “I guess I’ll get 
down that old Franklin from the garret to-morrow and see if it can’t 
furnish this room.” 

_ The next morning he called rather testily to the hired man, who was 
starting up the lane with an axe, “ Hiram, I’ve got other work for you. 
Don’t cut a stick in that wood-lot unless I tell you.” 

The evening of the 9th of April was cool but clear, and the farmer 
said, genially, “ Well, Sue, prospects good for fine weather on your 
birthday. Glad of it; for I suppose you will want me to go to town 
with you for your present, whatever it is to be.” 

“ You’ll own up a girl can keep a secret now, won’t you ?” 

“ He’ll have to own more’n that,” added his wife: “he must own 
that an old woman hasn’t lost any sleep from curiosity.” 

“How much will be left me to own to-morrow night?” said the 
farmer, dubiously. ‘I suppose Sue wants a watch studded with dia- 
monds, or a new house, or something else that she darsn’t speak of 
till the last minute, even to her mother.” 

“ Nothing of the kind. I want only all your time to-morrow, and 
all Hiram’s time, after you have fed the stock.” 

“ All our time !” 

“Yes, the entire day, in which you both are to do just what I wish. 
_— are not going gallivanting to the city, but will have to work 

ard. 

“Well, I’m beat! I don’t know what you want, any more than I 
did at first.” 

“Yes, you do,—your time and Hiram’s.” 

“Give it up. It’s hardly the season for a picnic. We might go 
fishing-———” 

“We must go to bed, so as to be up early, all hands.” —. 

“Qh, hold on, Sue: I do like this wood fire. If it wouldn’t make 
you vain, I’d tell you how——” 

“Pretty, father. Say it out.” 

“Qh, you know it, do you? Well, how pretty you look in the fire- 
light. Even mother, there, looks ten years younger. Keep your low 
seat, child, and let me look at you. So you're eighteen? My! my! 
how the years roll around !' It will be Bleak House for mother and me, 
in spite of the wood fire, when you leave us.” 

“Tt wori’t be Bleak House much longer,” she replied, with a sig- 
nificant little nod. 

The next morning at an early hour the farmer said, “ All ready, 
Sue. Our time is yours till night: so queen it over us.” And black 
Hiram grinned acquiescence, thinking he was to have an easy time. 

“Queen it, did you say?” cried Sue, in great spirits, ‘ Well, then, 
I shall be queen of spades. Get ‘em, and come with me. Bring a 
pickaxe, too.” She led the way to a point not far from the dwelling, and 
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resumed : “A hole here, father, a hole there, Hiram, big enough: for 
a small hemlock, and holes all along the northeast side of the house. 
Then lots more holes, all over the lawn, for oaks, maples, dogwood, and 
all'sorts of pretty trees, especially evergreens.” 

“Oh ho!” cried the farmer: “now I see the hole where the wood- 
chuck went in.” 

“‘ But you don’t see the hole where he’s coming out.. When that is 
dug, even the road will be lined with trees. Foolish old father! you 
thought I’d be carried away with city gewgaws, fine furniture, dresses, 
and all that sort of thing. You thought I’d be pining for what you 
couldn’t afford, what wouldn’t do you a particle of good, nor me either, 
in the long run. I’m going to make you set out trees enough to double 
the value of your place and take all the bleakness and bareness from this 
hill-side. To-day is only the beginning. I did get some new notions 
in the city which made me discontented with my home, but they were 
not the notions you were worrying about. In the suburbs I saw that 
the most costly houses were made doubly attractive by trees and shrub- 
bery, and I knew that trees would grow for us as well as for million- 
aires.—My conscience! if there isn’t——” And the girl frowned and 
bit her lips. 

“Ts that one of the city beaux you were telling us about?” asked 
her father, sotto voce. 

“Yes; but I don’t want any beaux around to-day. I didn’t think 
he'd be so persistent.” Then, conscious that she was not dressed for 
company, but for work upon which she had set her heart, she advanced 
and gave Mr. Minturn a rather cool greeting. 

But the persistent beau was equal to the occasion. He had endured 
Sue’s absence as long as he could, then had resolved on a long day’s 
siege, with a grand storming-onset late in the afternoon. 

“Please, Miss Banning,” he began, “don’t look askance at me for 
coming at this unearthly hour. I claim the sacred_ rites of hospitality. 
I’m an invalid. The doctor said I needed country air, or would have 
prescribed it if given a chance. You said I might come to see ‘you - 
some day, and by playing Paul Pry I found out, you remember, that 
this was your birthday, and———” 

“ And this is my father, Mr. Minturn.” 

Mr. Minturn shook the farmer’s hand with a cordiality caleulated to 
awaken suspicions of his designs in a pump, had its handle been thus 
grasped. “Mr. Banning will forgive me for appearing with the lark,” 
he continued, volubly, determining to break the ice. “One can’t get 
the full benefit of a day in the country if he starts in the afternoon.’ 

The farmer was polite, but nothing more. If there was one thing 
beyond all others with which he could dispense, it was a beau for Sue. 

Sue gave her father a significant, disappointed glance, which meant, 
“T won't get my present to-day ;” but he turned and said to’ Hiram, 
“ Dig the hole right there, two feet across, eighteen inches deep.” Then 
he started for the house. While not ready for suitors, his impulse to 
bestow hospitality was prompt. 

The alert Mr. Minturn observed the girl’s glance, and knew 
that the farmer had gone to prepare his wife for a guest. He deter- 
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mined not to remain unless assured of a welcome. ‘Come, Miss Ban- 
ning,” he said, “we are at least friends, and should be frank. How 
much misunderstanding and trouble would often be saved if people 
would just speak their thought! This is your birthday,—your day. 
It should not be marred by any one. It would distress me keenly if I 
were the one to spoil it. Why not believe me literally and have your 
way absolutely about this day? I could come another time. Now 
show that a country girl, at least, can speak her mind.” 

With an embarrassed little laugh she answered, “I’m half inclined 
to take you at your word, but it would look so inhospitable.” 

“Bah for looks! The truth, please. By the way, though, you 
never looked better than in that trim blue walking-suit.” 

“Old outgrown working-suit, you mean. How sincere you are !” 

“Indeed Iam. Well, I’m de trop ; that much is plain. You will 
let me come another day, won’t you?” - 

“Yes, and I’ll be frank, too, and tell you about this day. . Father’s 
a busy man, and his spring work is beginning, but as my birthday- 
‘anne he has given me all his time and all Hiram’s yonder. Well, I 

earned in the city how trees improved a home, and I had planned to 
spend this long day in setting out trees,—planned it ever since my 
return. So you see——” 

“Of course I see, and approve,” cried Minturn. “I know now why 
I had such a wild impulse to come out here to-day. Why, certainly. 
Just fancy me a city tramp looking for work, and not praying I won’t 
find it, either. I’ll work for my board. I know how to set out trees. 
I can prove it, for I planted those thrifty fellows growing about our 
house in town. Think how much more you’ll.accomplish with another 
man to help,—one that you can order around to your heart’s content.” 

“The idea of my putting you to work !” 

“A capital idea! and if a man doesn’t work when a woman puts 
him at it he isn’t worth the powder I won’t waste time even in 
original remarks. I’ll promise you there will be double the number 
of trees out by night. Let me take your father’s spade and show you 
how I can dig. Is this the place? If I don’t catch up with Hiram 
you may send the tramp back to the city.” And, before she could 
remonstrate, his coat was off and he at work. 

Laughing, yet half in doubt, she watched him. The way he made 
the earth fly was surprising. ‘Oh, come,” she said, after a few moments, 
“you have shown your good will. A steam-engine could not keep it 
up at that rate.” 

“Perhaps not; but I can. Before you engage me I wish you to 
know that I am equal, to old Adam, and can dig.” 

“Engage you!” she thought, with a little flutter of dismay. “I 
could manage him with the help of town conventionalities, but how 
will it be here? I suppose I can keep father and Hiram within ear- 
shot, and if he is so bent on—well, call it-a lark, since he has referred 
to that — bird, perhaps I might as well have a lark too, seeing it’s 
my birthday.” Then she spoke. “Mr. Minturn.” 

“ I’m busy.” 
“ But really” 
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“ And truly tell me, am I catching up with Hiram ?” 

“You'll get down so deep that you’ll drop through if you’re not 
careful.” 

“There’s nothing like having a man who is steady working for 
you. Now, most fellows would stop and giggle at such little amusing 
remarks.” ; 

“You are soiling your trousers.” 
“Yes, you’re right. They are mine. There; isn’t that a regulation 
hole? ‘Two feet across and eighteen deep.’ ” 

ae yah !” cackled Hiram ; “eighteen foot deep! Dat ud bea 
well, y 

“Of course it would, and truth would lie at its bottom. Can I 
stay, Miss Banning ?” 

“Did you ever see the like!” cried the farmer, who had appeared 
unnoticed. 

“Look here, father,” said the now merry girl, “perhaps I was 
mistaken, This——” 

“'Tramp———” interjected Minturn. 

“Says he’s looking for work and knows how to set out trees.” 

“ And will work all day for a dinner,” the tramp promptly added. 

“Tf he can dig holes at that rate, Sue,” said her father, catching 
their spirit, “he’s worth a dinner. But you’re boss to-day: I’m only 
one of the hands.” 

“T’m only another,” said Minturn, touching his hat. 

* Boss,am I? I'll soon find out. Mr. Minturn, come with me, 
and don a pair of overalls. You shan’t put me to shame, wearing that 
spick-and-span suit; neither shall you spoil it. Oh, you’re in for it 
now. You might have escaped, and come another day, when I could 
have received you in state and driven you out behind father’s frisky 
bays. When you return to town with blistered hands and aching bones, 
you will at least know better another time.” 

“TI don’t know any better this time, and just yearn for those 
overalls.” 

“'To the house, then, and se@ mother before you become a wreck.” 

Farmer Banning looked after him and shook his head. Hiram 
spoke his employer’s thought: “Dat ar gem’lin act like he gwine’ ter 
set hisself out.on dis farm.” ; 

Sue had often said, “I can never be remarkable for anything, but 
I won’t be commonplace.” So she did not leave her: guest:in.the 
parlor while she rushed off for a whispered conference with her mother, 
The well-bred simplicity of her manner, which often stopped. just short 
of brusqueness, was never more apparent than now. . “ Mother,” she 
called from the parlor door. 

The old lady gave a few final directions to her maid-of-all-work, 
and then appeared. 

“ Mother, this is Mr. Minturn, one of my city friends, of whom I 
have spoken to you. He is bent.on helping me set out trees.” 

“Yes, Mrs. Banning, so bent that your daughter found that she 
would have to employ her dog to get me off the place.” 

Now, it had so  oesrae that, in discussing with her mother the 
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young men whom she had met, Sue had said little about Mr. Minturn, 
but that little was significant to the experienced matron. Words had 
slipped out now and then which suggested that the girl did more think- 
ing than talking concerning him, and she always referred to him in some 
light which she chose to regard as ridiculous, but which had not seemed 
in the least absurd to the attentive listener. When her husband, there- 
fore, said that Mr. Minturn had appeared on the scene, she felt that 
an era of portentous events had begun. The trees to be set out would 
change the old place greatly, but a primeval forest shading the door 
would be as nothing compared with the vicissitude which a favored 
“beau” might produce. But mothers are more unselfish than fathers, 
and are their daughters’ natural allies unless the suitor is objectiona- 
ble. Mrs. Banning was inclined to be hospitable on general principles, 
meantime eager on her own account to see something of this man, 
about whom she had. presentiments. So she said, affably, “ My daughter 
can keep her eye on the work which she is so interested in, and yet 
give you most of her time.—Susan, I will entertain Mr. Minturn’ while 
you change your dress.” 

Sue glanced at her guest dubiously, receiving for the moment the 
impression that the course indicated by her mother was the correot one, 
The resolute admirer knew well what a fiasco the day would be should 
the conventionalities prevail, and so said promptly, “Mrs. Banning, I 
appreciate your kind intentions, and I hope some day you may have 
the chance to carry them ont. To-day, as your husband understands, 
I am a tramp from the city looking for work. I have found it, and 
have been engaged.—Miss Banning, I shall hold you inflexibly to ou 
agreement,—a pair of overalls and dinner.” 

Sue said a few words of explanation. Her mother laughed, but 
urged, “Do go and change your dress,” 

“T protest !” cried Mr. Minturn. “The walking-suit apd overalls 
go together.” 

“ Walking-suit, indeed !” repeated Sue, disdainfully. “ But I shall 
not change it. I will not soften one’ feature of the scrape you have 
persisted in getting yourself into.” 

“ Please don’t.” 

“Mr. Minturn,” said the matron, with smiling positiveness, “ Susie 
is boss only out of doors. I am, in the house. There is a fresh-made 
cup of coffee and some eggs on toast in the dining-room. Having 
_— such an early start, you ought to have a lunch before being put to 
work. 

“Yes,” added Sue, “and the out-door boss says you can’t go to 
work until at least the coffee is sipped.” 

“She’s shrewd, isn’t she, Mrs. Banning? She knows she will get 
twice as much work out of me on the strength of that coffee. Please 
get the overalls. I will not sip, but swallow the coffee, unless it’s 
scalding, so that no time may be lost. Miss Banning must see all she 
had set her heart upon accomplished to-day, and a great deal more.” 

The matron departed on her quest, and, as she pulled out the 
overalls, nodded her head significantly. ‘Things will be serious sure 
enough if he accomplishes all he has set his heart on,” she muttered. 
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“Well, he don’t seem afraid to give us a chance to see him. He 
certainly will look ridiculous in these overalls, but not much more so 
than Sue in that old dress. I do wish she would change it.” 

The girl had considered this point, but, with characteristic decision, 
had thought, “No: he shall see us all on the plainest side of our life. 
He always seemed a good deal of an exquisite in town, and lived in a 
handsome house. If to-day’s experience at the old farm disgusts him, 
so be it. My dress is clean and tidy, if it is outgrown and darned ; and 
mother is always neat, no matter what she wears. I’m going through 
the day just as I planned, and, if he’s too fine for us, now is the time 
to find it out. He may have come just for a lark, and will laugh with 
his folks to-night over the guy of a girl I appear, but I won’t yield 
even to the putting of a ribbon in my hair.” 

Mrs. Banning never permitted the serving of cold slops for coffee, 
and Mr. Minturn had to sip the generous and fragrant beverage slowly. 
Meanwhile, his thoughts were busy.- “ Bah! for the old saying, ‘ Take 
the goods the gods send,’” he mused. “Go after your goods and: take 
your pick. I knew my head was level in coming out. All is just as 
genuine as I supposed it would be,—simple, honest, homely. The girl 
isn’t homely, though, but she’s just as genuine as all the rest in that 
old dress which fits her like a glove. No shams and disguises on this 
field-day of my life. And her mother! A glance at her comfortable 
amplitude banished my one fear. There’s not a sharp angle about her. 
I was satisfied about Miss Sue, but the term mother-in-law suggests 
vague terrors to any man until reassured.”—‘‘ Ah, Miss Banning,” he 
said, “this coffee would warm the heart of an anchorite. No wonder 
you are inspired to fine things after drinking such nectar.” m3 

“Yes, mother is famous for her coffee. I. know that’s fine, and 
you oo it; but I’ll not permit any ironical remarks concerning — 
myself. 

Me I wouldn’t, if I were you, especially when you are mistress of 
the situation. Still, I can’t help- having my opinion of you. Why in 
™ — didn’t you choose as your present something stylish from | 
the city?” - . 

“Something, I suppose you mean, in harmony with my very stylish 
surroundings and present appearance.” 

“TT didn’t mean anything of the kind, and fancy you know it. Ah! 
here are the overalls. Now deeds, not words. I’1l leave my coat, watch, 
cuffs, and all ¢mpedimenta with you, Mrs. Banning. Am I nota 
spectacle to men and gods?” he added, drawing up the garment, which 
ceased to be nether in that it reached almost to his shoulders. 

“ Indeed you are,” cried Sue, holding her side from laughing. Mrs. 
Banning also vainly tried to repress her hilarity over the absurd guy 
into which the nattily-dressed city man had transformed himself. 

“Come,” he cried, “no frivolity. You shall at least say I kept my 
word about the trees to-day.” And they started at once for the scene 
of action, Minturn obtaining on the way a shovel from the tool-room. 

“To think she’s eighteen years old and got a beau!” muttered the 
farmer, as he and Hiram started two new holes. They were dug-and 
others begun, yet the young people had not returned. “ That's the way 
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with young men nowadays,— bi , little wool.’ I thought I was 
adlae40 “i Sue seaanll aah bri all’ day. Might as well get used to 
it, I suppose. ‘ Eighteen! Her mother wasn’t much older when—yes, 
hang it, there’s always a when with these likely girls. I’d just like to 
start in again on that day when I tossed her into the hay-mow.” 

“ What are you talking to yourself about, father?” 

“Oh! I thought I had seen the last of you to-day.” 

“‘ Perhaps you will wish you had before night.” 

“ Well, now, Sue! the idea of letting Mr. Minturn rig himself out 
like that! There’s no use of scaring the crows so long before corn- 
planting.” And the farmer’s guffaw was quickly joined by Hiram’s 
broad “ Yah! yah!” 

Sue frowned a little as sh2 said, “ He doesn’t look any worse than 
‘I do.” 

“Come, Mr. Banning, Solomon in all his glory could not so take 
your daughter’s eye to-day as a goodly number of trees standing where 
she wants them. I suggest that you loosen the soil with the pickaxe, 
then I can throw it out rapidly. Try it.” 

The farmer did so, not only for Minturn, but for Hiram also. The 
lightest part of the work thus fell to him. ‘“ We'll change about,” he 
said, “ when you get tired .” 

But Minturn did not get weary, apparently, and under this new - 
division of the toil the number of holes grew apace. 

“Sakes alive, Mr. Minturn !” ejaculated Mr. Banning, “one would 
think you had been brought up on a farm.” 

“Or at ditch-digging,” added the young man. “No; my profession 
is to get people into hot water and then make them pay roundly to 
get out. I’malawyer. Times have changed in cities. It’s there you'll 
find young men with muscle, if anywhere. Put your hand here, sir, 
and you’ll know whether Miss Banning made a bad bargain in hiring 
me for the day.” 

“Why!” exclaimed the astonished farmer, “you have the muscle 
of a blacksmith.” 

“Yes, sir; I could learn that trade in about a month.” 

“ You don’t grow muscle like that in a law-office?” 

“No, indeed ; nothing but bills grow there. A good fashion, if not 
abused, has come in vogue, and young men develop their bodies as well 
as brains. I belong to an athletic club in town, and could take to 
pugilism should everything else fail.” 

“Ts there any prospect of your coming to that?” Sue asked, mis- 
chievously. 

“If we were out walking, and two or three rough fellows gave you 
impudence——” He nodded significantly. 

“What could you do against two or three? They’d close on you.” 

“A fellow taught to use his hands doesn’t let men close on him.” 

“Yah, yah! reckon not,” chuckled Hiram. One of the farm 
household had evidently been won. : 

“Tt seems to me,” remarked smiling Sue, “ that I saw several young 
ee —_ who appeared scarcely equal to carrying their canes,” 

udes 
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“'That’s what they are called, .I believe.” 

‘“‘ They are not men. They are neither fish, flesh, nor fowl, but the 
beginning of the great downward curve of evolution. -Men canfe up 
from monkeys, it’s said, you know, but science is in despair over the 
final down-comes of dudes. They may evolute into grasshoppers.” _ 

The farmer was shaken with mirth, and Sue wal not help seeing 
that he was having a good time. She, however, felt that no tranquilly 
exciting day was before her as she had ean What wouldn’t 
that muscular fellow attempt before night? He possessed a sort of 
vim and cheerful audacity which made her tremble. “ He is too con- 
fident,” she thought, “and needs a lesson. All this digging is like that 
of soldiers who soon mean to drop their shovels. I don’t propose to 
be carried by storm just when he gets ready. He can have his lark, 
and that’s all to-day. I want a good deal of time to think before I 
surrender to him or any one else.” , 

During the remainder of the forenoon these musings prevented the 
slightest trace of sentimentality from appearing in her face or words. 
She had to admit mentally that Minturn gave her no occasion for de- 
fensive tactics. He attended as strictly to business as did Hiram, and 
she was allowed to come and go at will. At first she merely ventured 
to the house, to “help mother” as she said. Then, with growing con- 
fidence, she went here and there to select sites for trees; but Minturn 
dug on, no longer “ like a steam-engine,” yet in an easy, steady, effective 
way that was a continual surprise to the farmer. 

Well, Sue,” said her father at last, “you and mother ought to 
have an extra dinner ; for Mr. Minturn certainly has earned one.” 

“T promised him only a dinner,” she replied: “ nothing was said 
about its being extra.” 

“ Quantity is all I’m thinking of,” said Minturn. “I have the 
sauce which will make it a feast.” 

“‘ Reckon it’s gwine on twelve,” said Hiram, cocking his eye at the 
sun, “ Hadn’t I better feed de critters?” 

“Ah! old man, own up, now: you’ve got a backache,” said 
Minturn. 

“ Dere is kin’ ob a crik comin’——” - 

“ Drop work, all hands,” cried Sue. “ Mr. Minturn has a crik also, 
but he’s too proud to own it. How you'll groan for this to-morrow, 
sir !” 

“If you take that view of the case, I may be under the necessity 
of giving proof positive to the contrary by coming out to-morrow.” 

“You're not half through yet. The hardest part is to come.” 

“Oh, I know that,” he alia, and he gave her such a humorously 


appealing parte that she turned quickly towards the house to hide a 

conscious flush. 

The farmer showed him to the spare-room, in which he found his 

es mg Left, to make his toilet, he muttered, “Ah! better and 
is 


better. is not the regulation refrigator into which guests are put 
at farm-houses, All needed for solid’ comfert is here, even to a slight 
fire in the air-tight. Now, isn’t that rosy old lady a jewel of a mother- 
in-law? She knows that a warm man shouldn’t get chilled, just as 
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well as if she had studied athletics. Miss Sue, however, is a little 
chilly. She’s on the fence yet. Jupiter! I amtired. Oh, well, I don’t 
believe I’ll have seven years of this kind of thing. You were right, 
though, old man, if your Rachel was like mine. What’s that rustle in 
the other room? She’s dressing for dinner. So must I; and I’m ready 
for it. If she has romantic ideas about love and lost appetites I’m a 
ner.” 

is When he descended to the parlor, his old stylish self again, Sue 
was there, robed in a gown which he had admired before, revealing the 
fact to her by approving glances. But now he said, “ You don’t look 
half so well as you did before.” 

“T can’t say that of you,” she replied. 

“A man’s looks are of no consequence.” 

“ Few men think so.” 

“Oh, they try to please such critical eyes as I now am meeting.” 

“ And throw dust in them too, sometimes.” 

“Yes,—gold dust, often. I haven’t much of that.” 

“Tt would be a pity to throw it away if you had.” 

“No matter how much was thrown, I don’t think it would blind 
you, Miss Banning.” 

The dining-room door across the hall opened, and the host and 
hostess appeared. ‘ Why, father and mother! how fine you look!’ _ - 

“It would be strange indeed if we did not honor this day,” said 
Mrs. Banning. “TI hope you have not so tired yourself, sir, that you 
cannot enjoy your dinner. I could scarcely believe my eyes as I 
watched you from the window.” ' 

“T am afraid I shall astonish you still more at the table. I am 
simply ravenous.” hice 4 

“This is your chance,” cried Sue. “You are now to be paid in 
the coin you asked for.” 

Sue did remark to herself by the time they reached dessert and 
coffee, “I need have no scruples in refusing a man with such an 
appetite. He won’t pine. He is a lawyer, sure enough. He is just 
winning father and mother hand over hand.” 

Indeed, the bosom of good Mrs. Banning must have been environed 
with steel not to have had throbs of good will towards one who showed 
such hearty os ag of her capital dinner. But Sue became only 
the more resolved that she was not going to yield so readily to this 
rouscular suitor who was digging and eating his way straight into the 
hearts of her ancestors, and she proposed to be unusually elusive and 
alert during the afternoon. She was a little surprised when he resumed 
his old tactics. 

After drinking a second cup of coffee, he rose, and said, “ As an 
honest man I have still a great deal to do, after such a dinner.” 

“Well, it has just done me good to see you,” said Mrs, Banning, 
smiling genially over her old-fashioned coffee-pot. “I feel highly 
complimented.” 

“T doubt whether I shall be equal to another such compliment 
before the next birthday. I hope, Miss Susie, you have observed my 
efforts to do honor to the occasion ?” 
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even in your in. 

“I hope to be about sundown. I’ll get into those overalls at once, 
and I trust you will put on your walking-suit.” 

“Yes, it will be a walking-suit for a short time. We must walk 
to the wood-lot for the trees, unless you prefer to ride.—Father, please 
tell Hiram to get the two-horse wagon ready.” 

When the old people were left alone, the farmer said, “ Well, 
mother, Sue has got a suitor, and if he don’t suit he——” And then 
his wit gave out. 

“There, father, I never thought you’d come to that. It’s well she 
has, for you will soon have to be taken care of.” 

7: He’s got the muscle to do it. He shall have my law-business, 
anyway.’ 

7 Phank the Lord, it isn’t much ; but that’s not saying he shall 

have Sue.” 

“Why, what have you against him ?” 

“Nothing, so far. I was only finding out if you had anything 
against him.’ 

“ Lawyers, indeed! What would become of the men if women 
turned lawyers. Do you think Sue——” : 

“ Hush !” 

They all laughed till the tears came when Minturn again appeared 
dressed ‘fon ae ;' but he nonchalantly lighted a cigar and was tines 
Roe ed with thick gl d ir of ing-ni 

ue was armed wi ick gloves and a pair of pruning-nippers. 
Minturn threw a spade and sithexe on his shoulder, a Mr. Banning, 
-whom Sue had warned threateningly “never to be far away,” tramped 
at their side as they went up the on Apparently there was no need 
of such precaution, for the young man seemed wholly bent on getting 
up the trees, most of which she had selected and marked during re- 
cent rambles, She helped now vigorously, pulling on the young sap- 
lings as they loosened the roots, then trimming them into shape. More . 
than once, however, she detected glances, and his thoughts were more 
flattering than she imagined. ‘“ What vigor she has in that supple, 
rounded form! Her very touch ought to put life into these trees. I 
know it would into me. How young she looks in that comical old dress 
which barely reaches. her ankles! Yes, Hal Minturn ; and remember, 
that trim little ankle can put a firm foot down for or against you: so 
no blundering.” 

He began to be doubtful whether he would make his grand attack 
that day, and finally decided against it, unless a very favorable o 
tunity occurred, until her plan of birthday-work had been carried out 
and he had fulfilled the obligation into which he had entered in the 
morning. He labored on manfully, seconding all her wishes, and 
taking much pains to get the young trees up with an abundance of 
fibrous roots. At last his assiduity induced her to relent a little, and 


she smiled sympathetically as she remarked, “I hope you are enjoy- 
ing yourself. ell, never mind: some other day you will fare . 
better, _ 
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“ Why should I not enjoy myself?” he asked, in well-feigned sar- 

. prise. “ What condition of a good time is absent? Even an April 
day has forgotten to.be moody, and we are having unclouded, genial 

sunshine. The air is delicious with spring-time fragrance. Were ever 
hemlocks so aromatic as these young fellows? They come out of the 
ground so readily that one would think them aware of their proud 
destiny. Of course I’m enjoying myself. Even the robins and sparrows 
know it, and are singing as if possessed.” 

“‘ Hadn’t you better give up your law-office and turn farmer ?” 

“This isn’t farming. This is embroidery-work.” 

“Well, if all these trees grow they will embroider the old place, 
won’t they ?” 

“They'll grow, every mother’s son of ’em.” 

“ What makes you so confident ?” 

“T’m not confident. . That’s where you are mistaken.” And he 
gave her such a direct, keen look that she suddenly found something to 


do elsewhere. . 
“T declare !” she exclaimed, mentally, “he seems to read my very 


thoughts.” 

At last the wagon was loaded with trees enough to occupy the holes 
which had been dug, and they started for the vicinity of the farm-house 
again. Mr. Banning had no match-making proclivities where Sue was - 
concerned, as may be well understood, and had never been far off. Min- 
turn, however, had appeared so single-minded in his work, so innocent 
of all designs upon his daughter, that the old man began to think that 
this day’s performance was only a tentative and preliminary skirmish, 
and that if there were danger it lurked in ‘the unknown future. He 
was therefore inclined to be less vigilant, reasoning philosophically, “ I. 
suppose it’s got to come some time or other. It looks as if Sue might 
go a good deal farther than this young man and fare worse. But then 
she’s only eighteen, and he knows it. I guess he’s got sense enough not 
to plant his corn till the sun’s higher. He can see with half an eye 
that my little girl isn’t ready to drop, like an over-ripe apple.” Thus 
mixing metaphors and many thoughts, he hurried ahead to open the 
gate for Hiram. 

“Tm in for it now,” thought Sue, and she instinctively assumed an 
indifferent expression and talked volubly of trees. 

“Yes, Miss Banning,” he said, formally, “by the time your hair 
is tinged with gray the results of this day’s labor will be seen far and 
wide. No passenger in the cars, no traveller in the valley, but will turn 
his eyes admiringly in this direction.” 

“T wasn’t thinking of travellers,” she answered, “but of making 
an attractive home in which I can grow old contentedly. Some day 
when you have become a gray-haired and very dignified judge you may 
come out and dine with us again. You can then smoke your cigar 
under a tree which you helped to plant.” 

“Certainly, Miss Banning. With such a prospect, how could you 
doubt that I was enjoying myself? What suggested the judge? My 
present appearance ?” 

The incongruity of the idea with his absurd aspect and a certain 
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d of nervousness set her off again, and she startled the robins by 
a laugh as loud and clear as their wild notes. 

“‘T don’t care,” she cried. “I’ve had a jolly birthday, and am ac- 
complishing all on which I had set my heart.” 

“Yes, and a great deal more, Miss Banning,” he replied, with a 
formal bow. “In all your scheming you hadn’t set your heart on my 
coming out and—does modesty — me to say it ?—helping a little.” 

“Now, you have helped wonderfully, and you must not think I don’t 
appreciate it.” 

“ Ah, how richly I am rewarded !” 

She looked at him with a laughing and perplexed little frown, but 
only said, “ No irony, sir.” 

By this time they had joined her father and to set out the 
row of hemlocks. To her surprise, Sue had found herself a little dis- 
appointed that he hed not availed himself of his one opportunity to be 
at least “a bit friendly,” as she phrased it. It was mortifying to a girl 
to be expecting “something awkward to meet” and nothing of the kind 
take place. “ After all,” she thought, “ perhaps he came out just for a 
lark, or, worse still, is amusing himself at my expense. Or he may have 
come on an exploring expedition, and plain old father and mother, and 
the plain little farm-house, have satisfied him. Well, the dinner wasn’t 
= plain, but he may have been laughing in his sleeve at our lack of 
style in serving it. Then this old dress! or appear to him a 
perfect guy.” And she began to hate it, and devoted it to the rag-bag 
the moment she could get it off. 

This line of thought, once begun, seemed so rational that she wondered 
it had not occurred to her before. “The idea of my being so ridicu- 
lously on the defensive!” she thought. ‘“ No, it wasn’t ridiculous either, 
as far as my action went, for he can never say I acted as if I wanted 
him to speak. My conceit in expecting him to speak the moment he 
got a chance was absurd. He has begun to be very polite and formal. 
That’s always the way with men when they want to back out of any- 
thing. He came out to look us over, and me in particular; he made 
himself into a scarecrow just because I looked like one, and now will 
go home and laugh it all over with his city friends. Oh, why did he 
come and spoil my day? Even he said it was my day, and he has done 
a mean thing in spoiling it. Well, he may not as much self- 
complacency back to town as he thinks he will. Such a cold-blooded 
spirit, too !—to come upon us unawares in order to spy out everything, 
for fear he might get taken in! You were very attentive and flattering 
in the city, sir, but now you are disenchanted. Well, so am I.” 

Under the influence of this train of thought she grew more and 
more silent. The sun was sinking westward in undimmed splendor, 
but her face was clouded. The air was sweet, balmy, well adapted to 
sentiment and the setting out of trees, but she was growing ‘ 

“Hiram,” she said, shortly, “ you’ve got that oak crooked : let me 
hold it.” And thereafter she held the trees for the old colored man as 
he filled in the earth around them. 

Minturn ap as oblivious as he was keenly observant. At 
first the change in Sue puzzled and discouraged him ; then, as his acute 
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mind sought her motives, a rosy light began to dawn upon him. “I 
may be om ,” he thought, “ but I'll take my chances in tcline as if 
I were right before I go home.” 

At last Hiram said, “ Reckon I’ll have to feed de critters again,” 
and he slouched off. 

Sue snipped at the young trees farther and farther away from the 

oung man who must “ play spy before being lover.” The spy helped 
Mr. Banning set out the last tree. Meantime, the complacent farmer 
had mused, “The little girl’s safe for another while, anyhow. Never 
saw her more offish; but things looked squally about dinner-time. 
Then, she’s only eighteen ; time enough years hence.” At last he said, 
affably, “T’ll go in and hasten supper, for you’ve earned it if ever a 
man did, Mr. Minturn. Then I'll drive you down to the evening 
train.” And he hurried away. 

Sue’s back was towards them, and she did not hear Minturn’s step 
until he was close beside her. “ All through,” he said; “every tree 
out. I congratulate you; for rarely in this vale of tears are plans and 
hopes crowned with better success.” 

“Oh, yes,” she hastened to reply ; “I am more than satisfied. I 
hope that you are, too.” - 

“T have no reason to complain,” he said. “You have stood by 
your morning’s bargain, as I have tried to.” : 

“Tt was your own fault, Mr. Minturn, that it was-so one-sided. 
But I’ve no doubt you enjoy spicing your city life with a little lark in 
the country.” 

“Tt was a one-sided bargain, and I have had the best of it.” 

“ Perhaps you have,” she admitted. “I think supper will be ready 
by the time we are ready for it.” And she turned towards the house. 
Then she added, “ You must be weary and anxious to get away.” 

“You were right; my bones do ache. And look at my hands: I 
know you'll say they need washing; but count the blisters.’ 

“T also said, Mr. Minturn, that you would know better next time. 
So you see I was right then and am right now.” 

“ Are you perfectly sure?” 

“T see no reason to think otherwise.” In turming she had faced a 
young sugar-maple which he had aided her in planting early in the 
afternoon. Now she snipped at it nervously with her pruning-shears, 
for he would not budge, and she felt it scarcely polite to leave in. 

“Well,” he resumed, after an instant, “it has a good look, hasn’t 
it, for a man to fulfil an obligation literally ?” 

“Certainly, Mr. Minturn,” and there was a tremor in her tone; 
“but you have done a hundredfold more than I expected, and never 
were under any obligations.” 

“Then I am free to begin again ?” 

“You are as free now as you have been all day to do what you 

lease.” And her shears were closing on the main stem of the maple. 
e caught and stayed her hand, “I don’t care!” she cried, almost 
passionately. “Come, let us go in-and end this foolish talk.” 

“ But I do care,” he replied, taking the shears from her, yet retain- 
ing her hand in his strong grasp. “I helped you plant this tree, and 
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whenever you see it, whenever you care for it, when, in time, you sit 
under its shade or wonder at its autumn hues, I wish you to remember 
that I told you of my love beside it. Dear little girl, do you think I 
am such a blind fool:that I could spend this long day with you at your 
home and not feel sorry that I must ever go away? If I could, my 
very touch should turn the sap of this maple into vinegar. To-day 
I’ve only tried to show how I can work for you. . I am eager to begin 
again, and for life.” 

At first Sue had tried to withdraw her hand, but its tenseness re- 
laxed. As he spoke, she turned her averted face slowly towards him, 
and the rays of the setting sun flashed a deeper crimson into her cheeks. 
Her honest eyes looked into his and were satisfied. Then she suddenly 
gathered the young tree against her heart and kissed the stem she had 
so nearly severed. “This maple is witness to what you’ve said,” she 
faltered. “ Ah! but it will be a sugar-maple in truth; and if petting 
will make it live—— There, now! behave. The idea! right out on 
this bare lawn! You must wait till the screening evergreens grow 
- before—— Oh, you audacious—I haven’t promised anything.” 

‘ “I promise everything. I’m engaged, and only taking my retaining- 
ees. 

“Mother,” cried Farmer Banning at the dining-room window, 
“just look yonder !” 

; ” And do you mean to say, John Banning, that you didn’t expect 
it? 

“Why, Sue was growing more and more offish.”  _ 

“Of course. Don’t you remember ?” 

“Qh, this unlucky birthday! As if trees could take Sue’s place !” 

“Yah!” chuckled Hiram from the barn door, “I knowed dat ar 

m’lin was a-diggin’ a hole fer hisself on dis farm.” 
'“Mr. Minturn—” Sue began as they came towards the house arm 
in arm. 

“ Hal—” he interrupted. : 

“Well, then, Mr. Hal, you must promise me one thing in dead 
earnest. I’m the only chick father and mother have. You must be 
very considerate of them, and let me give them as much of my time as 
Tcan. This is all that I stipulate; but this I do.” 

“Sue,” he said, in mock solemnity, “the prospects are that you'll 
be a widow.” 

“ Why do you make such an absurd remark ?” 

“Because you have struck amidships the commandment with the 
promise, and your days will be long in the land. You'll outlive 
everybody.” : 

“This will be no joke for father and mother.” . 

So it would appear. They sat in the parlor as if waiting for the 
world to come to an end,—as indeed it had, one phase of it, to them. 
Their little girl, in a sense, was theirs no longer. 

$ Father, mother,” said Sue, demurely, “I must break some news 
to you.’ 

“It’s broken already,” began Mrs. Banning, putting her handker- 
chief to her eyes. 
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Sue’s glance renewed her reproaches for the scene on the lawn, but 
Minturn went promptly forward, and, throwing his arm around the 
matron’s plump shoulders, gave his first filial kiss. 

‘Come, mother,” he said, “Sue has thought of you both, and I’ve 

iven her a big promise that I won’t take any more of her away than 

can help. And you, sir,” wringing the farmer’s hand, “ will often see 
a city tramp here who will be glad to work for his dinner. These 
overalls are my witness.” 

Then they became conscious of his absurd figure, and the scene 
ended in laughter that was near akin to tears. 

The maple lived, you may rest assured, and Sue’s children said there 
never was such sugar as the sap of that tree yielded. 

All the hemlocks, oaks, and dogwoods thrived as if conscious that 
theirs had been no ordinary transplanting ; while Minturn’s half-jesting 
prophecy concerning the travellers in the valley was amply fulfilled. 

Edward P, Roe. 





THE WHITE ROSE. 


SEE in the en-border 

A dream of beauty rare, 
For the white rose blooms, in order 
That the moon may call her fair. 


In the tangled garden lonely. 

No other blooms are nigh,— 
The trellised roses only, 

And the white rose of the sky. 


And all the night is sleeping. 
Except the whippoorwill, : 

And the distant mountains keeping 
A drowsy vigil still. 


Come out to the garden, lover, 
And drink the dreaming rose, 
And bid the moon discover 
The secret that she knows. 


Then turn to the lady tender, 
And read in her eyes’ love-light 
The meaning they surrender 
Of the rose, and the moon, and the night. 
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WO or three years ago the editor of cy Sey Magazine asked 
me, with many others, to take part in the very interesting “ ex- 
perience meeting” begun in the pages of that enterprising periodical. 
I gave my consent without much thought of the effort involved, but, 
as time passed, felt slight inclination to comply with the request. 
There seemed little to say of interest to the general public, and I was 
distinctly conscious of a certain sense of awkwardness in writin 
about myself at all. The question, Why should I? always cctifveneal 
me. 

When this request was again repeated early in the current year, 
I resolved at least to keep ue ane: This 4 done with less reluc- 
tance now, for the reason that floating through the press I meet with 
paragraphs concerning myself that are incorrect and often absurdly un- 
true. These literary and personal notes, together with many question- 
ing letters, indicate a certain amount of public interest, and I have 
concluded that it iay be well to give the facts to those who care to 
know them. 

It has been made more clear to me that there are many who 
honestly do care. One of the most prized rewards of my literary work 
is the ever-present consciousness that my writings have drawn around 
me a circle of unknown, yet stanch, friends, who have stood by me un- 
falteringly for a number of years. I should indeed be lacking if my 
heart did not go out to them in responsive friendliness and good will. 
If I looked upon them merely as an tion of customers, they 
would find me out speedily. A popular mood is a very different thin 
from an abiding popular interest. If one could address this circle o 
friends only, the em sment attendant on a certain amount of ego- 
tism would be banished by the assurance of sympathetic regard. Since, 
from the nature of circumstances, this is impossible, it seems to me in 
better taste to consider the “author called Roe” in an objective, rather 
than in a friendly and subjective, sense. In other words, I shall try to 
look at him from the public point of view and free myself from some 
predisposition in his favor shared by his friends. I suppose I shall not 
succeed in giving a colorless statement of facts, but I may avoid much 
special pleading in his behalf. 

Like so many other people, I came from a very old family, one 
from which there is good proof of an unbroken line.through the Dark 
Ages, and all ages, to the first man. I have never given any time to 
tracing ancestry, but have a sort of quiet satisfaction that mine is cer- 
tainly American as far as it well can be. My forefathers (not “rude,” 
to my knowledge) were among the first settlers on the Atlantic sea- 
wt My paternal and maternal grandfathers were stanch — 
during the Revolution, and had the co of their convictions. My 
grandmother escaped with her children from the village of Kingston 
almost as the British entered it, and her home was soon in ashes, 
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Her husband, James Roe, was away in the army. My mother died 
some years before I attained my majority, and I cannot remember 
when she was not an invalid. Such literary tendencies as I have are 
derived from her, but I do not possess a tithe of her intellectual power. 
Her story-books in her youth were the classics; and when she was but 
twelve years of age she knew “ Paradise Lost” by heart. In my recol- 
lections of her the Bible and all works tending to elucidate its proph- 
ecies were her favorite themes of study. The retentiveness of her 
memory was very remarkable. If any one repeated a verse of the New 
Testament she could go on and finish the chapter. Indeed, she could 
quote the greater part of the Bible with the ease and accuracy of one 
reading from the printed page. The works of Hugh Miller and the 
Arctic Explorations of Dr. Kane afforded her much pleasure. -Confined 
usually to her room, she took unfailing delight in wandering about 
the world with the great travellers of that day, her strong fancy repro- 
ducing the scenes they described. A stirring bit of history moved 
her deeply. Well do I remember, when a boy, of reading to her a 
chapter from Motley’s “Dutch Republic,” and of witnessing in her 
flushed cheeks and sparkling black eyes proof of an excitement all too 
great for one in her frail health. She had the unusual gift of relating 
in an easy, simple way what she read, and many a book far too ab- 
struse and dull for my boyish taste bécame an absorbing story from 
her lips. One of her chief characteristics was the love of flowers. I 
can scarcely recall her when a flower of some kind, usually a rose, was 


not within her reach; and only periods of _ feebleness kept her 


from their daily care, winter and summer. Many descendants of her 


floral pets are now blooming in my garden.’ 

My father, on the other hand, was a sturdy man of action. His 
love for the country was so strong that he retired from business in New 
York as soon as he had won a modest competence. For forty-odd years 
he never wearied in the cultivation of his little valley farm, and the 

uare, flower-bordered garden, at one side of which ran an unfailing 
brook. In this garden and under his tuition I acquired my love of hor- 
ticulture,—acquired it with many a backache,—heartache too, on days 
good for fishing or hunting ; but, taking the bitter with the sweet, the 
sweet predominated. I find now that I think only of the old-fashioned 
roses in the borders, and not of my hands bleeding from the thorns. 
If I groaned over the culture of many vegetables, it was much compen- 
sation to a boy that the dinner-table groaned also under the succulent 
dishes thus provided. I observed that my father’s interest in his gar- 
den and farm never flagged, thus proving that in them is to be found 
a pleasure which does not pall with age. During the last summer of 
his life, when in his eighty-seventh year, he had the delight of a child 
in driving over to my home in the early morning, long before I was 
up, and in leaving a basket of sweet corn or some other vegetable which 
he knew would prove his garden to be ahead of mine. 

My father was very simple and positive in his beliefs, always openl 
foremost in the reform movements of his day and in his ndgibademt 
yet never, to my knowledge, seeking or taking any office. His house 
often became a station of the “ undergrognd railréad” in slavery times, 
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and on one night in the depth of winter he took a hotly-pursued fugi- 
tive in his sleigh and drove him five miles on the ice, diagonally across 
the Hudson, to Fishkill, thence putting the brave aspirant for Freedom 
on the way to other friends. He incurred several risks in this act. It 
is rarely safe to drive on the river off the beaten tracks at night, for 
there are usually air-holes, and the strong tides are continually making 
changes in the ice. When told that he might be sent to jail for his 
defiance of the Fugitive Slave Law, he quietly answered, “I can go to 
jail.” The thing he could not do was to deny the man’s appeal to him 
for help. Before the war he was known as an Abolitionist,—after it, 
as a conservative, his sympathy with and for the South being very strong. 
During the draft riots in 1863 the spirit of lawlessness was on the point 
of breaking out in the river towns. I happened to be home from Vir- 
ginia, and learned that my father’s house was among those marked for 
burning on a certain night. During this night the horde gathered ; but 
one of their leaders had received such an emphatic warning of what 
would happen the following day should outrages be perpetrated, that he 
persuaded his associates to desist. I sat up that night at my father’s door 
with a double-barrelled gun, more impressed with a sense of danger 
than - ay time in my experience ; he, on the contrary, slept as quietly 
as a child. 

He often practised close economy in order to give his sons a good 
education. The one act of my life which I remember with unalloyed 
pride and pleasure occurred while I was at boarding-school in Vermont, 


preparing for college. I learned through my mother that my father had 
denied himself his daily newspaper; and I knew well how much he 
would miss it. We burned wood in the large stone seminary building. 
Every autumn great ranks of hard maple were piled up, and students 
who wished to earn a little money were paid a dollar a cord for sawing 
it into three lengths. I applied for nine cords, and went at the un- 
accustomed task after study-hours. My back aches yet as I recall the 


experiences of subsequent weeks, for the wood was heavy, thick, and 
hard as a bone. I eventually had the pleasure of sending to my father 
the subscription-price of his paper for a year. If a boy onde these 
lines, let me assure him that he will never know a sweeter moment in 
his life than when he receives the thanks of his parents for some such 
effort in their behalf. No investment can ever pay him better. 

In one of my books, “Nature’s Serial Story,” my father and 
mother appear, slightly idealized. 

Towards the close of my first year in Williams College, a misfor- 
tune occurred which threatened to be very serious. Studying by 
fective light injured my eyes. ‘They quickly became so sensitive that 
I could scarcely endure lamplight, or the heat of a stove, only the cold 
out-door air relieving the pain. So I spent much time in wandering 
about in the boisterous weather of early spring in Williamstown. At 
last I became so discouraged that I went to President Hopkins and told 
him that I feared I must give up the purpose of acquiring an edu- 
cation.. Never can I forget how that grand old man met the dis- 
heartened boy. Speaking in the wise, friendly way which subdued the 
heart and pales theswill, he made the half-hour spent with 
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him the turning-point of my life. In conclusion, he advised me to 
enter the Senior class the following fall, thus taking a partial course 
of study. How many men are living to-day who owe much of 
the best in their lives to that divinely-inspired guide and teacher of 
outh | 

I next went to another man great in his sphere of life,—Dr. 
Agnew, the oculist. He gave my eyes a thorough examination, told 
me that he could do nothing for them, that rest and the vigor ac- 
quired from out-door life would restore them. He was as kind and 
sympathetic in his way as the college president, and charged but a 
trifle, to relieve me from the sense of taking charity. Dr. Agnew’s 
words proved correct, and the following autumn I entered the class of 
761, and spent a happy year. Some of my class-mates were very kind 
in reading aloud to me, while Dr. — instruction was invalu- 
able. By the time I entered Auburn Theological Seminary my eyes 
were quite restored, and I was able to go through the first year’s 
course of study without difficulty. In the summer of 1862 I could no 
longer resist the call for men in the army. Learning that the Second 
New York (Harris’s Light) Cavalry was without a chaplain, I obtained 
the appointment to that position. General Kilpatrick was then lieu- 
tenant-colonel, and in command of the regiment. In December, 1862,' 
I witnessed the bloody and disastrous battle of Fredericksburg, and 
can never forget the experiences of that useless tragédy. I was 
conscious of a sensation which struck me as too profound to be merely 
awe. Early in the morning we crossed the Rappahannock on a 
pontoon bridge, and marched up the hill to an open plain. The roar 
of the battle was simply terrific, shading off from the sharp continuous 
thunder immediately about us to dull, heavy mutterings far to the 
right and left. A few hundred yards before us, where the ground 
—— to slope up to the fatal heights crowned with Confederate works 
and ordnance, were long lines of Union batteries. From their iron 
mouths puffs of smoke issued incessantly, followed by tremendous 
reverberations. Back of these batteries the ground was covered with 
men lying on their arms, that they might present a less obvious target. 
Then a little farther to the rear, on the level ground above the bluff, 
stood our cavalry. Heavy guns on both sides of the river were 
sending their great, shrieking shells back and forth over our heads, and 
we often “ducked” instinctively when the missile was at least forty 
feet above us. Even our horses shuddered at the sound. 

I resolved to learn if the men were sharing in my emotions,—in — 
brief, what effect the situation had upon them,—and rode slowly 
down our regimental line. So vivid was the impression of that long 
array of awed, pallid faces that at this moment I can recall them dis- 
tinctly. There were strange little touches of mingled pathos and humor. 
Meadow-larks were hemmed in on every side, too frightened to fly far 
beyond the rude alarms. They would flutter up into the sulphurous 
air with plaintive cries, then drop again into the open spaces between 
the troops. At one time while we were standing at our horses’ heads a 
startled rabbit ran to us for cover. The poor little creature meant a 
dinner to the fortunate captor on a day when a dinner was extremely 
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roblematical. We engaged in a sharp scramble, the prize being won 
y the regimental surgeon, who kindly shared his game with me. 

General Bayard, commanding our brigade, was mortally wounded, 
and died like a hero. He was carried to a fine mansion near which he 
had received his injury. Many other desperately-wounded men were 
brought to the spacious rooms of this abode of Southern luxury, and the 
surgeons were kept busy all through the day and night. It was here I 
gained my first experience in hospital-work. This extemporized hos- 
pital on the field was so exposed as to be speedily abandoned. In the 
morning I recrossed the Rappahannock with my regiment, which had 
been jo. ft down the river on picket-duty. Soon after we went into 
winter quarters in a muddy corn-field. In February I resigned, with 
the purpose of completing my studies, and spent the remainder of the 
term at the Union Theological Seminary of New York. My regiment 
would not get another chaplain, so I again returned to it. In Novem- 
ber I received a month’s leave of absence, and was married to Miss Anna 
P. Sands, of New York City. Our winter quarters in 1864 were at 
Stevensburg, between the town of Culpeper and the Rapidan River. 
During the pleasant days of late February several of the officers were 
enjoying the society of their wives. Mrs. Roe having expressed a wil- 
lingness to rough it with me for a week, I sent for her, and one Satur- 
day afternoon went to the nearest railroad-station to meet her. The 
train came, but not my wife, and, much disappointed, I found the re- 
turn ride of five miles a dreary one in the winter twilight. I stopped 
at our colonel’s tent to say to him-and his wife that Mrs, Roe not 
come, then learned for the first time very startling tidings. 

“Chaplain,” said the colonel, “we are going to Richmond to-mor- 
row. Weare going to wade right through and past everything in a 
neck-or-nothing ride, and who will come out is a question.” 

His wife was weeping in her private tent, and I saw that for the 
first time in my acquaintance with him he was downcast. He was one 
of the bravest of men, yet now a foreboding of evil oppressed him. 
The result justified it, for he was captured during the raid, and never. 
fully rallied after the war from the physical depression caused by his 
captivity. He told me that on the morrow General Kilpatrick would 
lead four thousand picked cavalry-men in a raid on Richmond, having 
as its special object the release of our prisoners. I rode to the head- 
quarters of the general, who confirmed the tidings, adding, “ You need 
not po. Non-combatants are not expected to go.” 

t was most fortunate that my wife had not come. I had recently been 
appointed chaplain of Hampton Hospital, Virginia, by President Lin- 
coln, and was daily expecting my confirmation by the Senate. I had 
fully expected to give my wife a glimpse of army life in the field, and 
then to enter on my new duties. To go or not to go was a question 
with me that night. The raid certainly offered a sharp contrast with 
the anticipated week’s outing with my bride. I did not possess by 
nature that kind of courage which is indifferent to danger, and life had 
never offered more attractions than at that time. I have since enjoyed 
Southern hospitality abundantly, and hope to again, but then its pros- 
pect was not alluring. Before morning, however, I reached the decision 
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that I would go, and during the Sunday forenoon held my last service 
in the regiment. I had disposed of my horse, and so had to take a 
sorry beast at the last moment, the only one I could obtain. 

n the dusk of Sunday evening four thousand men were masked in 
the woods on the banks of the Rapidan. Our scouts opened the way by 
wading the stream and pouncing upon the unsuspecting picket of twenty 
Confederates opposite. Then away we went across a cold, rapid river, 
marching all that night through the dim woods and openings in a coun- 
try that was emphatically the enemy’s. Lee’s entire army was on our 
right, the main Confederate cavalry force on our left. The strength of 
our column and its objective point could not remain long unknown. 

In some unimportant ways I acted as aid for Kilpatrick. A few 
hundred yards in advance of the main body rode a vanguard of two 
hundred men, thrown forward to warn us should we strike any con- 
siderable number of the enemy’s cavalry. As is ever the case, the 
horses of a small force will walk away from a much larger body, and 
it was necessary from time to time to send word to the vanguard, order- 
ing it to “slow up.” This order was occasionally intrustedto me. I 
was to gallop over the interval between the two columns, then draw 
up by the roadside and sit motionless on my horse till the general 
with his ‘staff came up. - The slightest irregularity of action would 
bring a shot from our own men, while the prospect of an interview 
with the Johnnies while thus isolated was always good. I saw one 
of our officers shot that night. He had ridden carelessly into the 
woods, and rode out again just before the head of the column, without 
instantly accounting for himself. As it was of vital importance *to 
keep the movement secret as long as possible, the poor fellow was 
silenced in sad error as to his identity. 

On we rode, night and day, with the briefest posssible halts. At 
one point we sonike captured a railroad-train, and might easily have 
succeeded had not the station and warehouses been in flames. As it 
was, the train approached us closely, then backed, the shrieking engine 
itself giving the impression of being startled to the last degree. 

On a dreary, drizzling, foggy day we passed a milestone on which 
was lettered, “ Four miles to Richmond.” It was still “on to Rich- 
mond” with us what seemed a long way farther, and then came a con- 
siderable period of hesitancy, in which the command was drawn up for 
the final dash. The enemy shelled a field near us vigorously, but 
fortunately, or unfortunately, the fog was so dense that neither party 
could make accurate observations or do much execution. 

For reasons that have passed into history, the attack was not made. 
We withdrew six miles from the city and went into camp. 

I had scarcely begun to enjoy much-needed rest before the Confed- 
erates came up in the darkness and shelled us out of such quarters as 
we had found. We had to leave our boiling coffee behind us,—one of 
the greatest -hardships I have ever known. Then followed a long 
night-ride down the Peninsula, in driving sleet and rain. 

The next morning the sun broke out gloriously, warming and dry- 
ing our chilled, wet forms. Nearly all that day we maintained a line 
of battle confronting the pursuing enemy. One brigade would take a 
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defensive position while the other would march about five miles to a 
commanding point, where it in turn would form a line. The first bri- 
gade would then give way, pass through the second, and take position 
well to the rear. Thus, although retreating, we were always ready to 
fight. At one point the enemy pressed us closely, and I saw a mag- 
nificent cavalry charge down a gentle descent in the road. Every 
sabre seemed tipped with fire in the brilliant sunshine. 

In the afternoon it became evident that there was a body of troops 
before us. Who or what they were was at first unknown, and for a 
time the impression prevailed that we would have to cut our way through 
by a headlong charge. We soon learned, however, that the force was 
a brigade of colored infantry, sent up to cover our retreat. It was the 
first time we had seen negro troops, but as the long line of glistening 
bayonets and light-blue uniforms came into view, prejudices, if any 
there were, vanished at once, and a cheer from the Ipepriancl troopers 
rang down our line, waking the echoes. It was a pleasant thing to 
march past that array of faces, friendly though black, and know we 
were safe. They represented the F. F. V.’s of Old Virginia we then 
wished to see. On the last day of the march my horse gave out, com- 
pelling me to walk and lead him. 

On the day after our arrival at Yorktown, Kilpatrick gave me 
despatches for the authorities at Washington. President Lincoln, 
learning that I had just returned from the raid, sent for me, and I had 
a memorable interview with him alone in his private room. He ex- 
pressed profound solicitude for Colonel Dahlgren and his party. They 
had been detached from the main force, and I could give no infor- 
mation concerning them. We eventually learned of the death of that 
heroic young officer, Colonel Dahlgren. Although partially helpless 
from the loss of a leg, he led a daring expedition at the cost of his 
life. 

I expressed regret to the President that the object of the raid had 
not been accomplished. “Pick the flint, and try it again,” said Mr. 
Lincoln, heartily. I went out from his presence awed by the courage 
and sublime simplicity of the man. While he gave the impression 
that he was bearing the nation on his heart, one was made to feel that 
it was also large enough for sympathy with all striving with him in 
the humblest way. 

My wife joined me in Washington, and a few days later accom- 

ied me to the scene of my new labors at Hampton Hospital, near 
Daten Monroe. There were not many patients at that time (March, 
1864) in the large barrack wards; but as soon as the Army of the 
Potomac broke through the Wilderness and approached our vicinity, 
transports in increasing numbers, laden with desperately-wounded 
men, came to our wharf. During the early summer the wooden 
barracks were speedily filled, and many tent wards were added. Duty 
became constant and severe, while the scenes witnessed were often 
pee in the last degree. More truly than on the field, the raal 

orrors of war are learned from the long agonies in the hospital. 
While in the cavalry service, I gained in vigor daily; in two months 
of hospital work I lost thirty pounds. On one day I buried as many 
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as twenty-nine men. Every evening, till the duty became like a 
nightmare, I followed the dead-cart, filled up with coffins, once, twice, 
and often thrice, to the cemetery. Eventually an associate chaplain 
was appointed, who relieved me of this task. | 

Fortunately, my tastes lea me to employ an antidote to my daily 
work as useful to me as to the patients. aepaiien the hospital was 
much waste land. This, with the approval of the surgeon in charge, 
Dr. Ely McMillan, and the aid of the convalescents, I transformed into 
a garden, and for two successive seasons sent to the general kitchen 
fresh vegetables by the wagon-load. If reward were needed, the 
wistful delight with which a patient from the front would regard a raw 
onion was ample, while for me the care of the homely, growing vege- 
tables and fruits brought a diversion of mind which made life more 
——. am ae 

ne of the great needs of the patients who had to fight the winnin 
or losing battle of life was ot reading; and I eeadily sought ra 
obtain a supply. Hearts and purses at the North responded promptly 
and liberally, publishers threw off fifty per cent. from their prices, and 
I was eventually able to collect, by gift and purchase, aLout three 
thousand volumes. In gathering this library, I provided what may 
be distinctly termed religious reading in abundance, but I also recog- 
nized the need of diversion. Long wards were filled with men who 
had lost a leg or an arm, and who must lie in one position for weeks. 
To help them get through the time was to help them to live. I 
therefore made the library rich in popular fiction and genial books of 
travel and biography. Full sets of Irving, Cooper, Dickens, Thack- 
eray, Scott, Marryatt, and other standard works were bought, and 
many a time I have seen a poor fellow absorbed in their pages while 
holding his stump lest the jar of a footstep should send a dart of agony 
to the point of mutilation. My wife gave much assistance in my hos- 
pital duties, often reaching and influencing those beyond me. I recall 
one poor fellow who was actually six months in dying from a very 
inful wound. Profanity appeared to be his vernacular, and, in 
itter protest at his fate, he would curse nearly every one and every- 
thing. Mrs. Roe’s sympathy and attentions changed him very much, 
and he would listen quietly as long as she would read to him. Some 
of the hospital attendants, men and women, had good voices, and we 
organized a choir. Every Sunday Afternoon we went from ward to 
ward singing familiar hymns. It was touching to see rough fellows 
drawing their blanket over their heads to hide the emotion caused 
by words and melodies associated, in many instances, with home and 
mother. 

Northern generosity, and, in the main, convalescent labor, enabled 
me to build a large, commodious chapel and to make great improve- 
ments in the hospital farm. The site of the hospital and garden is now 
occupied by General Armstrong’s Normal and Agricultural Institute 
for F'reedmen, and the chapel was occupied as a place of worship until 
very recently. Thus a noble and most useful work is being accom- 
plished on the ground consecrated by the life-and-death struggles of so 
many Union soldiers. 
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In 1865 the blessed era of peace , bringing its many changes. 
In October the hospital became practically empty, and I resigned. The 
books were sent to Fortress Monroe for the use of the garrison, and I 
found many of them there long years after, almost worn out from use. 

After a little rest and some candidating for a church, I took a small 
parish at Highland Falls, about a mile from West Point, New York, 
entering on my labors in January, 1866. In this village my wife and 
I spent nine very happy years. They were full of trial and many 
cares, but free from those events which bring the deep shadows into 
one’s life. We soon became engaged in building a new stone church, 
whose granite walls are so thick and hard-wood finish so substantial 
that passing centuries should add only the mellowness of The 
effort to raise funds for this enterprise led me into the lecture-field, and 
here I found my cavalry-raid and army life in general exceedingly 
useful. I looked per a patch of a as instinctively 
as a duck seeks water. The small plot adjoining the parsonage speedily 
grew int about three acres, from which eventually came a book entitled 
“Play and Profit in my Garden.” 

p to the year 1871 I had written little for publication beyond 
occasional contributions to the New York Evangelist, nor had I seri- 
ously contemplated a literary life. I had always been extremely fond 
of fiction, and from boyhood had formed a habit of iling the 
solitary hours in weaving crude fancies around people who for an 
reason interested me. I usually had a mental serial running, to whic 
I returned when-it was my mood ; but I had never written even a short 
story. In October, 1871, I was asked to preach for a far up-town 
congregation in New York, with the possibility of a settlement in view. 
On Monday following the services of the Sabbath, the officers of the 
church were kind enough to ask me to spend a week with them and 
visit among the people. Meantime, the morning papers laid before us 
the startling fact that the city of Chicago was burning and that its 

ulation was becoming homeless. The tidings impressed me power- 
Fall , waking the deepest sympathy. I said to myself, “Here is a. 
phase of life as remarkable as any witnessed during the war.” [I . 
obeyed the impulse to be on the scene as soon as ea stated my 
purpose to my friends, and was soon among the smoking ruins, finding 
an Abiding place with throngs of others in a partially-finished hotel. 
For days and nights I wandered where a city had been, and among the 
extemporized places of refuge harboring all classes of people. te 
one night I sat forsa long time on the steps of Robert Collyer’s church 
and watched the full moon through the roofless walls and shattered 
steeple. There was not an evidence of life where had been populous 
streets. It was there and then, as nearly as I can remember, that the 
vague outlines of my first story, “ Barriers Burned Away,” began to 
take form in my mind. I soon returned home, and began to dream 
and write, giving, during the following year, such hours as could be - 
withdrawn from many other duties to the construction of the story. I 
wrote when and where I could,—on steamboats, in railway-cars, and -at 
all odd hours of leisure, often with long breaks in the work of compo- 
sition caused by the pressure of other affaire, again getting up a sort of 
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white-heat from incessantly dwelling upon scenes and incidents that 
had become real to me. In brief, the story took possession of my mind, 
and grew as naturally as a plant or weed in my garden. 

It will thus be obvious that at nearly middle age, and in obedience 
to an impulse, I was launched as an author; that I had very slight 
literary training, and that my appearance as a novelist was quite as 
great a surprise to myself as to any of my friends. - The writing of 
sermons certainly does not prepare one for the construction of a novel, 
and to this day certain critics contemptuously dismiss my books as 
“ preaching.” During nearly four years of army life, at a period 
ot most young men are forming style and making the acquaintance 
of literature, I scarcely had a chance to read at all. The subsequent 
years of the pastorate were too active, except for an occasional dip into 
a favorite author. 

While writing my first story, I rarely thought of the public, the 
characters and their experiences absorbing me wholly. hen my 
narrative was actually in print, there was wakened a very deep interest 
as to its reception. I had none of the confidence resulting from the 
gradual testing of one’s power or from association with literary people, 
and I also was aware that, when published, a book was far away from 
the still waters of which one’s friends are the protecting headlands. 
That I knew my. work to be exceedingly faulty goes without saying ; 
that it was utterly bad, I was scarcely ready to believe.: Dr. Field, 
noted for his pure English diction and taste, would not publish an ir- 
redeemable story, and the constituency of the New York Evangelist is 
well known to be one of the most intelligent in the country. Friendly 
opinions from serial-readers were reassuring as far as they went, but of 
course the great majority of those who followed the story were silent. 
A writer cannot, like a speaker, look into the eyes of his audience and 
observe its mental attitude towards his thought. If my memory serves 
me, Mr. R. R. Bowker was the earliest critic to write some friendly 
words in the Evening Mail, but at first my venture was very generally 
ignored. Then some unknown friend marked an influential journal 
published in the interior of the State and mailed it so timely that it 
reached me on Christmas eve. I doubt if a book ever was more un- 
sparingly condemned than miine in that review, whose final words were, 
“The story is absolutely nauseating.” In this instance and in my salad 
days I took pains to find out who the writer was, for if his view was 
correct I certainly should not engage in further efforts to make the 
public ill. I discovered the reviewer to be a gertleman for whom I 
have ever had the highest respect as an editor, legislator, and honest 
thinker. My story made upon him just the impression he expressed, 
and it would be very stupid on my part to blink the fact. Meantime, 
the book was rapidly making for itself friends and passing into fre- 
quent new editions. Even the editor who condemned the work would 
not assert that those who bought it were an aggregation of asses. 
People cannot be found by thousands who will pay a dollar and. — 
five cents for a dime novel or a religious tract. I wished to learn t 
actual truth more sincerely than any critic to write it, and at last I ven- 
tured to take a copy to Dr. George Ripley, of the New York Tribune. 
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“ Here is a man,” I thought, “ whose fame and position as a critic are 
recognized by all.. If he deigns to notice the book, he will not only say 
- what. he thinks, but I shall have much reason to think as he does.” Dr. 
Ripley. met the diffident author kindly, asked a few questions, and took 
the volume. A few weeks later, to my great surprise, he gave over a 
column to a review of the story. Although not blind to its many 
faults, he wrote words far more friendly and inspiring than I ever 
hoped to see. It would seem that the public had sanctioned his verdict. 
From that day to this these two instances have been types of my ex- 
perience with many critics, one condemning, another commending. 
There is ever a third class who prove their superiority by sneering at or 
ignoring what is closely related to the people. Much thought over my 
experience led to a conclusion which the passing years confirm: the 
only thing for a writer is to be himself and take the consequences. 
Even those who regard me as a literary offender of the blackest dye 
have never named imitation among my sins, 

As successive books ry began to recognize more and more 


clearly another phase of an author’s experience. A writer gradually 
forms a constituency, certain qualities in his book appealing to certain 
classes of minds. In my own case I do not mean classes of people 
looked at from the social point of view. A writer who takes any hold 
on popular attention inevitably learns the character of his constituency. 
He appeals, and minds and temperaments in sympathy respond. Those 
he cannot touch go on their: way indifferently ; those he offends may 


often strike back.. This is the natural result of any strong assertion of 
individuality. Certainly, if I had my choice, I would rather write a 
book interesting to the young and tothe common people, whom Lincoln 
said “God must love, since He made so many of them.” The former are 
open to influence; the latter can be quickened and prepared for some- 
thing better. Asa matter of fact, i find that there are those in all 
classes whom my books attract, others who are repelled, as I have 
said. It is perhaps one of the pleasantest experiences of an author’s 
life to learn from letters and in other ways that he is forming a circle 
of friends, none the less friendly because personally unknown. Their 
loyalty is both a safeguard and an inspiration. On one hand, the 
writer shrinks from abusing such regard by careless work; on the 
other, he is stimulated and encouraged by the feeling that there is 
@ group in waiting who will appreciate his best endeavor. While I 
clearly recognize my limitations, and have no wish to emulate the frog 
in the fable, I can truthfully say that I take increasing pains with 
each story, aiming to verify every point by experience,—my own or 
that of others. Not long since, a critic asserted that changes in one 
of my characters, resulting from total loss of memory, were prepos- 
terously impossible. If the critic had consulted Ribot’s “ Diseases 
of Memory,” or some experienced physician, he might have written 
more justly. I do not feel myself competent to form a valuable 
opinion as to good art in writing, and I cannot help observing that 
the art-doctors disagree wofully among themselves. Truth to nature 
and the realities, and not the following of any school or fashion, has 
ever seemed the safest guide. I sometimes venture to think I know 
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a little about human nature. My active life brought me in close 
contact with all kinds of people; there was no man in my regiment 
who hesitated to come to my tent or to talk confidentially by the 
camp-fire, while scores of dying men laid bare to me their hearts. I 
at least know the nature that exists in the human breast. It may be 
inartistic, or my use of it all ane. That is a question which time will 
decide, and I shall accept the verdict. Over twelve years ago, certain 
oracles, with the voice of fate, predicted my speedy eclipse and dis- 
agen: Are they right in their adverse judgment? I can truth- 
fully say that now, as at the first, I wish to know the facts in the 
case. The moment an author is conceited about his work he becomes 
absurd and is passing into a hopeless condition. If worthy to write at 
all, he knows that he falls far short of his ideals; if honest, he wishes 
to be estimated at his true worth, and to cast behind him the mean little 
Satan of vanity. If he walks under a conscious sense of greatness, 
he is a ridiculous figure, for beholders remember the literary giants of 
other days and of his own time, and smile at the airs of the compara- 
tively little man. On the other hand, no self-respecting writer should 
ape the false, deprecating “umbleness” of Uriah Heep. In short, he | 
wishes to pass, like a coin, for just what he is worth. Mr. Matthew 
Arnold was ludicrously unjust to the West when he wrote, “The 
Western States are at this moment being nourished and formed, we 
hear, on the novels of a native author called Roe.” -Why could 
not Mr. Arnold have taken a few moments to look into the book- 
stores of the great cities of the West, in order to have observed for 
himself how the demand of one of the largest and most intelligent 
reading publics in the world is supplied?. He would have found 
that the works of Scott and Dickens were more liberally purchased 
and generally read than in his own land of “distinction.” He should 
have discovered when in this country that American statesmen (?) are 
so solicitous about the intelligence of their constituents that they give 
publishers so disposed every opportunity to steal novels describing the 
nobility and persons of English distinction,—that tons of such novels 
have been sold annually in the West, a thousand to one of the “author 
called Roe.” The simple truth in the case is that, in spite of this im-. 
mense and cheap competition, my novels have made their way and are 
being read among multitudes of others. No one buys or reads a book 
under compulsion ; and if any one thinks that the poorer the book the 
better the chance of its being read by the American people, let him 
try the experiment. When a critic condemns my books, tr accept that 
as his judgment; when another critic and scores of men and women, 
the peers of the first in cultivation and intelligence, commend the books, 
I do not charge them with gratuitous lying. My one aim has become 
to do my work conscientiously and leave the final verdict to time and 
the public. I wish no other estimate than a correct one; and when 
the public indicate that they have had enough of Roe I shall neither 
whine nor write. 

As a rule, I certainly stumble on my stories, as well as stumble 
through them, perhaps. Some incident or unexpected impulse is the 
beginning of their existence. One October day I was walking on a 
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country road, and a chestnut burr lay in my path. I said to myself, 
“There is a book in that burr, if I could get it out.” With little 
volition on my part, the story “Opening a Chestnut Burr” took form 
and was written. 

One summer evening, when in the city, I went up to Thomas’s 
Garden, near Central Park, to hear the delicious music he was educat- 
ing us to appreciate. At acertain point in the programme I noticed that 
the next piece would be Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, and I glanced 
around with a sort of congratulatory impulse, as much as to say, “ Now 
we shall have a treat.” My attention was immediately arrested and 
fixed by a young girl who, with the gentleman escorting her, was sit- 
ting near by. My first impression of her face was one of marvellous 
beauty, followed by a sense of dissatisfaction. Such was my distance 
that I could not annoy her by furtive observation, and I soon dis- 
covered that she would regard a stare as a tribute. Why was it that 
her face was so beautiful, yet so displeasing ? Each feature analyzed 
seemed perfection, yet the general effect was a mocking, ill-kept prom- 
ise. The truth was soon apparent. The expression was not evil, 
but frivolous, silly, unredeemed by any genuine womanly grace. She 
giggled and flirted through the sublime symphony, till in exasperation 
I went out into the promenade under the open sky. In less than an 
hour I had my story “A Face Illumined.” I imagined an artist 
seeing what I had seen and feeling a stronger vexation in the wounding 
of his beauty-loving nature; that he learned during the evening that 


the girl was a relative of a close friend, and that a sojourn at a summer 
e 


hotel on the Hudson was in prospect. On his return home he con- 
ceives the idea of painting the girl’s features and giving them a har- 
monious expression. ‘Then the fancy takes him that the girl is a 
modern Undine and has not yet received her woman’s soul. The story 
relates his effort to beautify, illumine the face itself by evoking a mind. 
I never learned who was the actual girl with the features of an angel 
and the face of a fool. 

In the case of “ He Fell in Love with his Wife,” I merely saw a 
paragraph in a paper to the effect that a middle-aged widower, havin 
found it next to impossible to carry on his farm with hired help, h 

one to the county poor-house and said, “If there’s a decent woman here 
Pu marry her.” For years the homely item remained an ungermi- 
nating seed in my mind, then started to grow, and the story was written 
in two months, 

My war-experience has naturally made the picturesque phases of the 
Great Conflict attractive material. In the future I hope to avail myself 
still further of interesting periods in American history. 

I find that my love of horticulture and out-door life has oan with 
the years. I do not pretend to scientific accuracy or knowledge. On 
the contrary, I have rather regarded plants and birds as neighbors, and 
have associated with them. hen giving up my para bought a 
place in the near vicinity of the house in which I had spent my child- 
hood. The front windows of our house command a noble view of the 
Hudson, while on the east and south the Highlands are within rifle- 
shot. For several years I hesitated to trust solely to literary work for 
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support. As I have said, not a few critics insisted that my books should 
not be read and would soon cease to be read ; but, whether the prediction 
should prove true or not, I knew in any case that the critics themselves 
would eat my strawberries, so I made the culture of small fruits the 
second string to my bow. This business speedily took the form of 
growing plants for sale, and was developing rapidly, when financial 
misfortune led to my failure and the devotion of my entire time to writ- 
ing. Perhaps it was just as well in the end, for my health was being 
undermined by too great and conflicting demands on my energy. In 
1878, at Dr. Holland’s request, I wrote @ series of papers on small 
fruits for Scribner’s Magazine,—papers that were expanded into a book 
entitled “ Success with Small Fruits.” I now aim merely at an abun- 
dant home supply of fruits and vegetables, but, in securing this, find 
pleasure and profit in testing the many varieties catalogued and offered 
by nurserymen and seedsmen. About three years ago the editor of 

arper’s Magazine asked me to write one or two papers entitled “One 
Acre,” telling its possessor how to make the most and best of it. When 
entering on the task, I found there was more in it than I had at first 
supposed. Changing the title to “The Home Acre,” I decided to 
write a book or manual which might be useful in many rural homes. 
There are those who have neither the time nor inclination to read the 
volumes and journals devoted to horticulture, who yet have gardens and 
trees in which they are interested. They wish to learn in the shortest, 
clearest way just what to do in order to secure success, without going 
into theories, whys and wherefores, or concerning themselves with the 
higher mysteries of garden-lore. This work is now in course of prepa- 
ration. In brief, my aim is to have the bdok grow out of actual ex- 
a and not merely my own, either. As far as possible, well- 

nown experts and authorities are consulted on every point. As a 
natural consequence, the book is growing, like the plants to which it 
relates. It cannot be written “off-hand” or finished “on time” to 
suit any one except Dame Nature, who, being feminine, is often in- 
scrutable and apparently capricious. ‘The experience of one season is 
often reversed in the next, and the guide in gardening of whom I am 
most afraid is the man who is always sure he is right. It was my 
privilege to have the late Mr. Charles Downing as one of my teachers, 
and well do I remember how that honest, sagacious, yet docile student 
of nature would “ put on the brakes” whee tsa passing too rapidly 
to conclusions. It has always been one of my most chesighed purposes 
to interest people in the cultivation of the soil and rural life. My 
effort is to “ boil down” information to the simplest and most practical 
form. Last spring hundreds of varieties of vegetables and small fruits 
were planted. A carefully-written record is being kept from the time 
of planting until the crop is gathered. 

My methods of work are briefly these. I go into my study imme- 
diately after breakfast, usually about nine o’clock, and write or study 
until three or four in the afternoon, stopping only for a light lunch. 
In the early morning and late afternoon I go around my place, giving 
directions to the men, and observing the nlite of vegetables, flowers, 
and trees, and the general aspecf'of nature at the time. After dinner, 
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the evening is devoted to the family, friends, newspapers, and light 
reading. former years I wrote at night, but after a severe attack 
of insomnia this practice was almost wholly abandoned. As a rule, 
the greater part of a year is absorbed in the production of a novel, and 
I am often gathering material for several years in advance of writing. 
For manuscript purposes I use bound blank-books of cheap paper. 
My sheets are thus kept securely together and in place, important con- 
siderations in view of the gales often blowing through my study, and 
the habits of a careless man. This method offers peculiar advantages 
for interpolation, as there is always a blank page opposite the one on 
which I am writing. After correcting the manuscript, it is put in 
type-writing and again revised. There are also two revisions of the 
proof. While I do not shirk the tasks which approach closely to 
drudgery, especially since my eyesight is not so as it was, I also 
obtain expert assistance. I find that when a page has become very 
familiar and I am rather tired of it, my mind wanders from the close, 
fixed attention essential to the best use of words. Perhaps few are 
endowed with both the inventive and the critical faculty.. A certain 
inner sense enables one to know, according to his lights, whether the 
story itself is true or false, but elegance of style is due chiefly to train- 
ing, to a cultivation like that of the ear for music. Possibly we are 
entering on an age in which the people care less for form, for phrase- 
ology, than for what seems to them true, real,—for what, as they would 
express it, “takes hold of them.” This is no plea or excuse for care- 
less work, but rather a suggestion that the day of prolix, fine, flowery 
writing is passing. The immense number of well-written books in 
circulation has made a success with careless, slovenly manuscripts im- 
possible. Publishers and editors will not even read, much less publish 
them. Simplicity, lucidity, strength, a plunge in medias res, are now 
the qualities and conditions chiefly desired, rather than finely-turned 
sentences in which it is apparent more labor has been expended on the 
vehicle than on what it contains. The questions of this eager age are, 
What has he to say? Does it interest us? As an author, I have felt 
that my only chance of gaining and keeping the attention of men and 
women was to know, to understand them, to feel with and for them in 
‘what constituted their life. Failing to do this, why should a line of 
my books be read? Who reads a modern novel from a sense of duty ? 
There are classics which all must read and pretend to enjoy whether 
capable of doing so or not. No critic has ever been so daft as to call 
any of my books a classic. Better books are unread because the writer 
is not en rapport with the reader. The time has passed when either 
the theologian, the ee, or the critic can take the American citizen 
metaphorically by the shoulder and send him along the path in which 
they think he should go. He has become the most independent bein 
in the world, good-humoredly tolerant of the beliefs and fancies o 
others, while reserving, as a matter of course, the right to think for 
himself. : 
In appealing to the intelligent American public, choosing for itself 
among the multitude of oaks now offered, it is my creed. that an 
author should maintain completely and thoroughly his own individual- 
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ity and take the consequences. He cannot conjure strongly by imitating 
any one, or by representing any school or fashion. He must do his 
work conscientiously, for his readers know by instinct whether or not 
they are treated seriously and with respect. Above all, he must under- 
stand men and women sufficiently to interest them ; for all the “ powers 
that be” cannot compel them to read a book they do not like. 

My early experience in respect to my books in the British -Do- 
minions has been similar to that of many others. My first stories 
were taken by one or more publishers without saying “ by your leave,” 
and no returns made of any kind. As time passed, Messrs. Ward, 
Locke & Co., more than any other house, showed a disposition to treat 
me fairly. Increasing sums were given for successive books. Recent] 
Mr. George Locke visited me, and offered liberal compensation for 4 
new i He also agreed to give me five per cent. copyright on all 
my old books published by him, no matter how obtained, in some 
instances revoking agreements which precluded the making of any 
such request on my part. In the case of many of these books he has 
no protection, for they are published by others ; but he takes the simple 
ground that he will not sell any of my books without giving me a 
share in the profit. Such honorable action should tend to make piracy 
more odious than ever, on both sides of the sea. Other English firms 
have offered me the usual royalty, and I now believe that, in spite of 
our House of Mis-Representatives at Washington, the majority of the 
British publishers are disposed to deal justly and Nain by Amer- 
ican writers. In my opinion, the Lower House in Congress has libelled 
and slandered the American people by acting as if their constituents, 
with thievish instincts, chuckled over pennies saved when buying 
pirated books. This great, rich, prosperous nation has been made a 
“‘ fence,” a receiver of stolen goods, and shamelessly committed to the 
crime for which poor wretches are sent to jail. Truly, when history is 
written and it is learned that the whole power and statesmanship of 
the government were enlisted in behalf of the pork interest, while the 
literature of the country and the literary class were contemptuously 
ignored, it may be that the present period will become known as the 
Pork Era of the Republic. It is a strange fact that English publishers 
are recognizing our rights in advance of our own law-makers, 

In relating his experience in the pages of this magazine, Mr. Julian 
Hawthorne said in effect that one of the best rewards of the literary 
life was the friends it enabled the writer to make. When giving me 
his friendship, he proved how true this is. In my experience the lit- 
erary class make good, genial, honest friends, while their keen, alert 
minds and knowledge of life in many of its most interesting aspects 
give an unfailing charm to their society. One can maintain the most 
cordial and intimate relations to editors of magazines and journals if 
he will recognize that such relations should have no influence whatever 
in the acceptance or declination of manuscripts. I am constantly re- 
ceiving letters from literary aspirants who appear to think that. if I 
will use a little influence their stories or papers would be taken and 
paid for. I have no such influence, nor do I wish any, in regard to 
my own work. The conscientious editor’s first duty is to his periodical 
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and its constituents, and he would and should be more scrupulous in 
accepting a manuscript from a friend than from a stranger. To show 
resentment because a manuscript is returned is absurd, however great 
may be our disappointment. 

Perhaps one of the most perplexing and often painful experiences 
of an author comes from the appeals of those who hope through him 
to obtain immediate recognition as writers. One is asked to read ~ 
manuscripts and ccladlieind them to publishers, or at least to give an 
opinion in regard to them, often to revise or even to rewrite certain 
portions. I remember that during one month I was asked to do work 
on the manuscripts of strangers that would require about a year of my 
time. The maker of such request does not realize that he or she is 
but one among many, and that the poor author would have to abandon ; 
all hope of supporting his family if he tried to comply. The majority 
who thus appeal to one know next to nothing of the fiterary life or the 
conditions of success. ‘They write to the author in perfect good faith, 
often relating circumstances which touch his sympathies; yet if you 
tell them the truth about their manuscript, or say you have not time to 
read it, adding that you have no influence with editors or publishers 
beyond securing a careful examination of what is written, you feel that 
you are often set down as a churl, and your inability to comply with 
their wishes is regarded as the selfishness and arrogance of success, 
The worried author has also his own compunctions, for while he has 
tried so often and vainly to secure the recognition requested, till he is 
in despair of such effort, he still is haunted by the fear that he may 
overlook some genius whom it would be a delight to guide through 
what seems a thorny jungle to the inexperienced. 

In recalling the past, one remembers when he stood in such sore 
need of friends that he dislikes even the appearance of passing by on 
the other side. There are no riches in the world like stanch friends 
who prove themselves to be such in your need, your adversity, or your 
weakness. I have some treasured letters received after it had been 
telegraphed throughout the land that I was a bankrupt and had found 
myself many thousands of dollars worse off than nothing. The kindly | 
words and looks, the cordial grasp of the hand, and the temporary f 
loan occasionally, of those who stood by me when scarcely sane from 
overwork, trouble, and, worse than all, from insomnia, can never be 
forgotten while a trace of memory is left. Soon after my insolvency 
there came a date when all my interests in my books then published 
must be sold to the highest bidder. It seemed in a sense like putting 
my children up at auction ; and yet I was powerless, since my interests 
under contracts were.a part of my assets. These rights had been well 
advertised in the New York and county papers, as the statute required, 
and the popularity of the books was well known. Any one in the 
land could lets urchased these books from me forever. A friend 
made the highest bid and secured the property. My rights in my first 
nine novels became his, legally and absolutely. There was even no 
verbal agreement between us,—nothing but his kind, honest eyes to 
reassure me. He not only paid the sum he had bidden, but then and 
there wrote a check for a sum which, with my other assets, immediately 
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liquidated my personal debts, principal and interest. The children of 
my fancy are again my children, for they speedily earned enough to 
repay my friend and to enable him to compromise with the holders 
of endorsed notes in a way satisfactory to them. It so happened that 
most of these creditors resided in my immediate neighborhood. I 
determined to fight out the battle in their midst and under their daily 
observation, and to treat all alike, without regard to their legal claims, 
Only one creditor tried to make life a burden, but he did his level best. 
The others permitted me to meet my obligations in my own time and 
way, and I am grateful for their consideration. When all had received 
the sum mutually agreed upon and I had shaken hands with them, I 
went to the quaint and quiet little city of Santa Barbara, on the Pacific 
coast, for a change and partial rest. While there, however, I wrote 
my Charleston story, “The Earth Trembled.” In September, 1887, 
I returned to my home at Cornwall-on-the-Hudson, and resumed my 
work in a region made dear by the memories of a lifetime. Just now 
I am completing a Southern story entitled “ Miss Lou.” 

It so Soins in my experience that I have discovered one who 
appears willing to stick closer to me than a brother, and even to pass as 
my “ double,” or else he is so helplessly in the hands of his publishers 
as to be an object of pity. A certain “ Edward R. Roe” is also an 
author, and is suffering cruelly in reputation because his publishers so 
manage that he is identified with me. By strange coincidence, they hit 
upon a cover for his book which is almost a fac-simile of the cover of 


my pamphlet novel “An Original Belle,” prenenny issued. The R 


in the name of this unfortunate man has been furnished with such a 
diminutive tail that it passes for a P, and even my friends supposed 
that the book, offered everywhere for sale, »:as mine. In many in- 
stances I have asked at news-stands, “ Whose book is that?” The 
rompt and invariable answer has been, “E. P. Roe’s.” I have seen 
tt in which the volume was ascribed to me in anything but 
flattering terms. A distinguished judge, in a carefully-written opinion, 
is so uncharitable as to characterize the coincidence in cover as a “ fraud,” 
and to say, “ No one can look at the covers of the two publications and 
fail to see evidence of a design to deceive the public and to infringe 
upon the rights of the publisher and author,”—that is, the rights 
of Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. and of ‘E. P. Roe. Some well-known 
journalists show honest indignation, and also employ the terms “ fraud” 
and “trading on another man’s reputation ;” others condescend to ex- 
plain, to state the case; and others still, with coruscations of wit, point 
out that one Roe is as bad as the other, and so it doesn’t matter much. 
Now, all this places the said “ Edward R. Roe” in a pitiable plight. 
He is either regarded as the victim, perhaps the accomplice, of his pub- 
lishers, or else is identified with a “native author called Roe.” My 
publishers, Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co., with their lawyers, are coming 
to his aid in a suit to enjoin the publication in its present guise of the 
book which is perilling his reputation, if not mine. Let me suggest 
to the Western Roe that he find publishers who will permit him to shine 
undimmed by the shadows cast by my literary sins. 
Let me i with yet one more bit of experience. My books from 
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the first have been substantially in the hands of one publishing house. 
I believe that it has been to my advantage; and it would be well, as a 
rule, for other writers to begin with reputable, honorable publishers 
and to remain with them. A publisher can do more and better with a 
line of books than with isolated volumes. When an author’s books 
are scattered there is not sufficient inducement for any one to push them 
strongly, nor, as in the case above related, to protect a writer against a 
“double,” should one appear. Authors often know little about business, 
and should deal with a publisher who will look after their interests as 
truly as his own. Unbusiness-like habits and methods are certainly 
not traits to be cultivated, for we often suffer grievously from their 
existence; yet as far as possible the author should be free from dis- 
tracting cares. The novelist does his best work when abstracted from 
the actual world and living in its ideal counterpart which, for the time, 
he is imagining. When his creative work is completed he should live 
very close to the real world, or else he will be imagining a state of 
things which neither God nor man had any hand in bringing about. 
, Edward P. Roe. 
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I DOUBT if any one can lay down: the autobiographic%l sketch in 

this number of Lippincott’s without increased respect and admira- 
tion for the man who penned it. It is manly and frank, and has 
one quality that is rare enough in self-revelations of this sort, especially 
in very frank ones: it is thoroughly sincere. There is no posing for 
effect, no self-laudation, and, on the other hand, no undue and unneces- 
sary self-depreciation. As to the value of his literary work, Mr. Roe 
would from the very first have been content to leave the verdict to the 
critics and to the American public. But the critics differed so widely 
that their judgments were merely confusing, and the American public 
took him to its heart. When critics like George Ripley and Julian 
Hawthorne praised his books, when men and women all over the United 
States found comfort and guidance in them, it was difficult for the hum- 
blest-minded author to believe they were the trash that they were often 
proclaimed to be by young people addicted to being clever,—especially as 
Mr. Roe’s good sense helped him to see that this proclamation was often 
due to the fact that the clever people in question had never read his books, 
and often to the fact that the beaks had run through a provokingly large 
number of editions. Of course it was also true that many unprejudiced 
critics honestly believed the books to be trash, and said so, and that their 
opinions were not lightly to be set aside. But, again, it showed no con- 
ceit in an author to recognize that critics always differ, that they are 
often wrong, that if the people at large liked his books the critics who 
paneer them were at least as likely to be right as the critics who con- 

emned them, and that at all events he was giving innocent amusement, 
if not something higher and better, to the large number of American 
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and English readers who constituted his audience. But towards the 
critics who abused him Mr. Roe had no unkindly thoughts and never 
a word of anger. 

A story in point was told me by Mr. Roe himself. He had invited 
a well-known critic to partake of the hospitalities of his home. As the 
critic was thoroughly conscientious, he wrote in answer that he had 
often attacked Mr. Roe’s books, that he did not like them, and that he 
proposed to continue his attacks in future. Consequently he did not 
know that it would be right for him to partake of the author’s salt, 
although he expressed the greatest friendliness for the man. 

“1 wrote back,” said Mr. Roe, simply, “that critics were always 
entitled to express their opinions, that what one mam honestly liked 
another man might honestly dislike, and that, although I was human 
enough to prefer praise to blame, I was always willing and glad to be 
blamed by a man who thought I deserved it, because I could learn even 
more from honest blame than from honest praise, but that neither praise 
nor blame could make any difference in my liking or respect for the 
man who penned it.” 

I believe the critic concluded to accept the invitation, and I am 
quite sure that two persons of such unaffected manliness and truthful- 
ness must have found some common ground on which they could meet 
and recognize each other’s worth. 

Few men, indeed, could meet Mr. Roe without yielding him the 
tribute of their affection. Fewer still could see him in his own home, 
moving among his relations, his neighbors, and his friends, could note 
his unfailing courtesy and geniality, his unfailing kindliness and sweet- 
ness of disposition at the very moment when pain and disease perhaps 
had claimed him for their own, without rejoicing in the prosperity that 
crowned his latter years. The money he made from his books he spent 
with princely generosity. His purse was ever at the command of the 
poor and the afflicted, his hospitable doors were open to the world. One 
day a meeting of fellow-authors crowded his house, the next a party of 
divinity students or of hard-worked preachers found there needed rest 
and recuperation. His favorite strawberry-beds were the temporary 
property of his visitors, his horses and carriages were at all hours of 
the day ready to convey them through his grounds or over the neigh- 
boring roads that commanded the most exquisite views. 

It is said of the French dramatist Labiche that once on some social 
occasion he ingratiated himself with his guests by simply saying to each 
person as he arrived, “ At last!” and to each.as he left, “ Already ?” 
The epigrammatic smartness of the Gallic author would have been 
foreign enough to the native simplicity of the American, but the 
manner of the latter expressed exactly what the words of the former 
were meant to convey,—a heartiness of welcome that seemed almost a 
reproach for not having arrived sooner, an evident reluctance to let 
you go. 

Towards his publishers Mr. Roe’s relations were of the most cordial 
description. He never accused them of quaffing their wine out of his 
skull, although he may have surmised that the sales of his books en- 
abled those gentlemen to purchase the choicest vintage if they were so 
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disposed. He rejoiced as much at their success as at his own, and 
always recognized that they treated him honestly and liberally, affording 
a pleasant contrast in this respect to the many authors who look with 
unjust and illiberal suspicion upon their business partners,—a contrast 
which could not fail to impress one who had some knowledge of the 
dangers and difficulties that beset the lottery known as book-publishing. 
‘And he was invariably loyal. When the emissary of another house 
once approached him with what seemed to be a tempting offer for a new 
book, he answered, “I am entirely satisfied with my present publishers, 
They took me up when I was poor and unknown, they believed in me 
when others did not, they have acted fairly by me in all our transactions, 
and I intend to remain with them. What would you do in my place?” 
. And the wily emissary, thus squarely confronted, could only reply 
that in Mr. Roe’s place he would consider it right to act as he did. 

Not that Mr. Roe was a mere amiable weakling. He was a good 
business-man, he recognized the commercial value of his work, and in 
all his dealings with publishers and editors he was firm and just,—just 
to himself and to others. He never strove to overreach, he never 
allowed himself to be overreached. Even among editors and publishers 
of magazines there are occasional black sheep, but they never found Mr. 
Roe color-blind. I remember how justly indignant he was at the 
manner in which he had been treated by the Western house which 
published Edward R. Roe’s works,—getting them up in exact imitation 
of his own, and making the initial R. look as much as possible like a P 
by cunning curtailment. He at once took legal advice and brought 
suit against the publishers, with every apparent prospect of mulcting 
them in heavy damages, He would have been surprised, indeed, if he 
had lived, to learn that the Western court dismissed his petition for an 
injunction, and that a reported obiter dicta of the learned judge who 
decided the case was to the effect that he had never known a more flimsy 
pretext for an injunction. If the Western States are indeed nourished 
upon the writings of an author called Roe, they do not seem to have 
taken to heart the lesson of uprightness and justice which those writings 
aim to teach. 

Mr. Roe was fond of reading, and his library, though not extensive, 
was culled with good taste. In contemporary literature he took much 
interest, and he was always glad to express appreciation of the work of 
his fellow-craftsmen. Of Amélie Rives, especially, he was a chivalric 
champion. It was pleasant to see the warmth with which this usually 
quiet gentleman defended from all unkind aspersions the fiery genius that 
might have seemed so alien to his own tone of thought. “She is a young 
woman of extraordinary powers,” I once heard him say; “but she 
needs curbing, she needs training. Some one ought to take her in hand. 
The world is only too likely to misinterpret her, and it is best for her 
own sake that she shouldn’t lay herself open to misinterpretation.” 

Of himself and of his own writings he spoke with the same un- 
affected candor with which he writes his autobiography. One of the 
chief reasons, he told me, which prompted him to accede to my request 
and produce this sketch, was that if he must have a biographer he 
preferred to be his own biographer. 
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“ Nothing is so nauseating to me,” he said, “as the average biography. 
The fulsome praise with which the writers deem it necessary to foleb 
their heroes makes me throw down their books in disgust. I shouldn’t 
like to be painted as a little tin god. J have my weaknesses. I am 
sadly human, and I know it. And if I ever had any influence over 
souls, either as a minister of the gospel or as a writer, it is because of 
my consciousness of these weaknesses. Criminals and outcasts have 
travelled long distances to make me a sort of father-confessor, but 
through all their crimes and vices I have never failed to recognize the 
kinship that existed between us. And I trust I have been of assistance 
to these poor souls.” 
Wm. 8. Walsh. 
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“ Q\HE was the star of the ‘ Gaieté,’ 
And I was only the oboé.” 

He watched my face with plaintive stare, 

To see what fruit his rhyme should bear. 

A tattered remnant of swallow-tail 

Where needed most did mostly fail 

To hide the ravage of gutter and time 


On the pantaloons of the man of rhyme. 
His dress, like himself, suggested a day 
That had looked on him with rosier ray. 
“She was the star of the ‘ Gaieté,’ 

And I was only the oboé. 


“You gave a beggar food and drink, 
And Fritz, my dog, doth kindly wink, 
As though our trials had an end, 

This day of days, through such a friend. 
A kindred look in your eyes I met, 
And I gazed on you as even yet 

I shall gaze on God and speak him free, 
Though I shall only a beggar be.” 


Again he seized the brimming drink, 
And the fire in his faded eyes did wink. 
I sat and listened smilingly 

While the beggar told his tale to me. 


“ T came from fair Lorraine her vales, 
Where life along a summer sails, 

And all the grass is very sweet, 

The drooping corn and lowing neat 


Are prodigal of beauty’s shapes 
In meadows gracious with the grapes, 
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To Gotham with my oboé 

And the music-hall called the Gaieté. 

I pros . Fritz wore harness then ; 

I smoked my ‘ Clay’s,’ like other men, 
And bought, it was new, this ‘ swallow-tail.’ 
You smile: if you try and laugh you fail. 
Ah, then with respect my landlady 
Observed me search the intricacy 

Of the foreign weapon the oboé. 

She came, ay me! she came and sang ; 

All night for me the cadence rang, 

No voice I heard save hers alone. 

Bear with me, soon shall end my moan. 
You gave us life to live a day, 

And Fritz and I our debt must pay. 

Fritz remembers the Gaieté, 

And knows I was once an oboé. 


“Fair? She was fairer than the vales 

Of fair Lorraine. My fancy fails. 

The fair white shape went through my dream 
To haunt my dying day, I deem. 

The glory of her face was paint 

Perhaps, but never worshipped saint 

Saw at her feet idolater 

With worship such as fell to her. 

She was the star of the Gaieté, 

And I was only the oboé. 


‘“‘T hated the tenor when his face - 

Was close to hers in love’s embrace, 

Yet I knew as well as when I have scanned 
I know the man who is free of hand 

And laugh and curse, or the puritan 

Who prays and keeps from child or man, 
That six small children awaited him 

In an alley some distance from the ‘ swim.’ 
And the leader glared with squinting eyes, 
And stopped the circles in surprise, 

hvac my notes were lost in angry sighs. 

IT took to : you may guess 

From this tap neler bosalaiceaen 

I sent bouquets till my 

Grew scant to sustain the oboé. 


But every night myopic dudes, 
Filled with the nerve that the fool deludes, 
Stared at the star of the Gaieté 

And shattered the notes of the oboé. 
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“T took to moping, and watched the gate 
For the lithe slim glory early and late. 

T hated the leering bald old man 

Whose carriage waited till forth she ran, 
And they went away to supper and wine 
And whatever more one may divine. 

I was a Ouida-like déclassé, 

And she was the star of the Gaieté. 


“T felt, as though life anew began, 

The hope for a woman that hurts a man 
In the callow years, and is worth far more 
Than all that has fallen to sage threescore. 
I dreaded most that shape like yours, 
Magnificent, that too well allures 

The mood of a woman in morning-time. 
Sneer not, O God-man, at this my rhyme. 
Ah ! the slope of limb and the firm-set head, 
The princely glance and the lion-tread ! 

I loved him even as I hated him 

For his glorious chest and lordly limb. 
After he came I saw the change : 

No longer the song-bird free to range, 
But the caged and fluttering bird was she, 
And I was only the oboé. 


“T longed to tell her I saw the glare 
Of the wanderer in his fiery stare, 

And the eagle look of the men who lie 
In the red forefront ’neath a battle sky, 
The mountain eagle, the Lucifer, 

The insatiable, the bane of her. 

But she was the star of the Gaieté, 
And I was only the oboé.” 


The beggar sighed and smiled, and then 
Went on in a lighter strain again : 

“T took to drinking, and lost my place. 
I took thirty days of the Isle’s disgrace. 
I took my leave one fortunate day, 

And took to playing this instrument gay 
To the passers-by along the way. 

My swallow-tail 7s the worse for wear, 
And my pantaloons are out of repair, 
And Fritz is not so sleek of hair 

As dogs who growl in the looking-glass 
In the furbished homes of the wealthier class, 


“ But you—what of the star, you say? 
You mustn’t imagine this is a tear, 
I scraped my eye with an eyelash here. 
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She died in her grief alone, alone ; 

I followed her out, and Fritz did moan, 
And I—I was sorry myself, you know, 
For I loved her well in the long-ago, 
And it did seem sad that he and I 
Should be the ones to see her die, 

And follow her out where she shall lie, 
We two alone, till she finds the sky. 
She was the star of the Gaieté, 

And I was only the oboe. 


“T think, if it wasn’t for little Fritz, 

And green Lorraine, that often flits 

Across my dream, I should have gone 

Long since with the river flowing on. 

But my dog must live, and so I play 

In hope of hope from day to day. 

If ever you come by a low green grave, 

With a plain cross made of a barrel-stave, 

Remember the tale of the oboé, 

And pray for the star of the Gaieté.” 
Daniel L, Dawson. 
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De G along the shady avenue, with a broad green lawn down 


to the river, sparkling in the morning sun, on one side of us, and 
a long array of elegant homes embowered in attractive grounds on the 
other, for perhaps a mile, we reached the home of the flowers. 

Upon entering we stood by a miniature lake profuse with the bloom 
of lovely water-lilies. The flowers of the celebrated Lotus (Nelumbium 
speciosum) were expanding from their rosy pink into the creamy white 
with delicate pink tinge of the full flower. Their perfume was delicious, 
but indescribable. The collected dew of the morning was rolling about 
like quicksilver on the broad leaves, ruffled by the breeze. 

ear by were the large yellow flowers of the Nelumbium luteum, 
an American lily. The rich coloring, large size, and positive fragrance 
are marked features of this flower which make it very effective. Nearly 
all of this class are of tropical or semi-tropical origin, but experience 
has proven them hardy in this climate. 

There were many varieties of the class of Nymphsa, some of tender 
and others of hardier nature. The Nymphea Devoniensis is by many 
thought to be the choicest water-lily: its leaves are two feet and the 
flowers a foot broad, of brilliant red, which glows with splendid effect 
when illuminated at night. The flowers of the Nymphsa rubra were 
rosy red in color, with scarlet stamens. The rich brown leaves of this 
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plant on fading turn like autumn leaves to crimson chased with gold. 
Our own fragrant white lily is of this order, and of hardy habit. 
There are many who think that in its delicate purity of beauty it is not 
surpassed by any of the gaudier flowers of the tropics. “ All of these 
plants are easily cultivated,” said the gentleman in charge: “there 
are none others among flowers more beautiful and fragrant, nor do these 
few you see here include all water-lilies or aquatic plants: there are 
many other varieties and other classes, all about which a catalogue will 
explain.” 

ee we moved away from the lake of lilies towards the greenhouses, 
the “old gentleman”—as he liked to be affectionately termed by his 
family and friends—raised his hand impressively. “ ‘Consider the 
lilies of the field,’ ” he said, “‘ how they grow: they toil not, neither do 
they spin; yet I say unto you that even Solomon in all his glory was 
not arrayed like one of these.’ I think these words, my friends, ex- 
press the beauty of tint and texture, the gracefulness and fragrance, in 
the raiment of flowers, more perfectly and elegantly than any other 
words before or since.” We had all paused before the door of the 
conservatory, and were looking back towards the lake. There was 
quite a party of us, and it will perhaps be well to mention who we 
were and how we came to be there. 

Circumstances of a professional nature had kept the old gentleman 
in town all summer, and his family, with the exception of the boys, 
who were off to the White Mountains, had chosen to remain with him 
rather than go the rounds of the watering-places without him. There 
had been plenty of driving in the Park, with an occasional day at the 
sea-shore; but it was to Madam we were indebted for that delightful 
day which on suggesting she termed “an old-fashioned excursion.” 

“Surely, mamma, you don’t mean we shall ride in a wagon full 
of straw, behind a pair of mules?” asked one of the young ladies, 
demurely. 

“That would do very well if it was handy; but the barouche and 
pair of bays will answer equally well, as we have them on hand.” 

“T am very glad we have; but the barouche won’t hold enough.” 

“Then we will have to squeeze a little, my dear.” 

“Oh, I see. They used to do a good deal of squeezing in old- 
fashioned excursions, didn’t they ?” 

Paterfamilias, however, had a good deal to say about the project. 
Where were we going, and what for? If it was to be a mere day of 
jollity,—even in an innocent way,—according to his experience it would 
prove wearisome. Excursions merely to have a good time—in fact, all 
objectless excursions—in his opinion were a bore, and he’d rather be 
excused. 

From this dilemma we were delivered by the oldest daughter of the 
house. She knew intimately well her father’s taste, or rather love, for 
flowers. Like the veteran detective in one of Wilkie Collins’s novels, 
who during his every-day life is unravelling the mysteries of murders 
and burglaries, but spends his leisure hours in a rose-garden, find- 
ing pleasurable relaxation in the care and study of the plants, so 
was it with her father, who in the cool of the afternoons you would 
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see finding rest from professional care and fatigue in the garden; 
and early in the morning, while the dew was yet on the plants,—the 
others still napping up-stairs,—you would find him attending to the 
plants in the companionship of Ernestine, a congenial spirit in this 
recuperative delight. 

t was also to this young woman that we were indebted for the pro- 
gramme. According to her plan, early in the morning we were to cross 
the river, and drive some nine or ten miles up into Jersey to the little 
town of Riverton, where were extensive greenhouses and gardens de- 
voted to flowers. We were to see and admire, make notes of all that 
was newly discovered, rare, curious, and most beautiful, not forgetting 
to inquire into improved processes, suitable soils and seasons, and so 
on, and so on, and so on, until it would have bothered old Polonius to 
follow her. Finally she concluded with,—“In fact, the subject is so 
interesting—nay, more, fascinating—that we had better let it rest until 
we get there. In truth, a day is but as a moment,—a cursory glance 
at the pages of a single volume. The study of flowers is more ancient 
than any literature in which it is recorded : indeed, it is inexhaustible. 
We'll come back by the boat.” 

“Oh! ah! that last is delightful !’ gushingly exclaimed Miss Sallie, 
with a sigh of relief: “the fresh river breeze,—the yachts out sailing ! 
T hope it will blow, so the boat will rock.” This speech came from the 
rather stylish young woman who was handsome and, what is more, 

iquante. She oy _ unite with a for music of re livelier 
sort and poetry of the sentimental kind any strong penchant for flowers, 
except done up in brilliant bouquets or ready in the perfection of their 
beauty to cut. 

There was but one other point to be decided in this family council, 
as the matter of the hampers was left entirely to Madam. Who was 
to go? 

STenestine mentioned Mr. H. (my humble self) for one. 

‘Qh, dear! he’s so awfully prosy !” remonstrated Miss Sallie. 

“He is very practical in what he does as well as says,—prosy or 
not,” was Ernestine’s rejoinder. “I suppose you want Mr. L. to go. 
It is a pity we are not going in a balloon instead of a barouche: he 
loves to be up in the air, to soar.” 

“‘The castles that Mr. L. builds are certainly symmetrical, and his 
flights, my dear sister, are well balanced. He writes verses as well 
as he waltzes,—which you would know if you danced.” 

“T want my friend D. to go along, anyhow,” broke in the old 

ntleman. 

“Oh—h !” sung out both the young women at once, “he’s such a 
philosopher.” 

“T think it’s my turn to choose now,” said Madam. “To be com- 
plete, we ought to have a funny man.” 

“Why, mother,” Ernestine seriously pleaded, “don’t you know 
funny men in public print are awfully grum in private life?” 

“T know one thing about them, whether they write for the papers 
or not,” said Miss Sallie: “they don’t make good listeners. There’s 
Mr. M. No sooner has he said something that will pass tolerably well, 
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than he’s busy studying out something else. He’s hypercritical ; his 
wit lacks freshness, and his humor is not at all effervescent. I should 
say, mamma, from the would-be very funny man, ‘Good Lord, de- 
liver us.’ ” 

What this young lady said had great weight with the mother, and 
so the professional punster was ruled out; and this was the way it 
happened that our party of four gentlemen and four og alate“. | 
Miss Rachel, who occupied some kind of position in the family—foun 
ourselves, after a delightful and invigorating morning drive, among the 
flowers. 

The first. greenhouse we entered was filled with the fancy-leaved 
caladiums. Most of us are familiar with their elegant decorative effect 
at fairs and on festival occasions, and in the ornamentation of - 
houses and window-boxes. For growing in the garden, if aa 
early in June in warm and partly-shaded borders, they are unequalled 
as bedding-plants. The harmony and contrasts they offer in coloring 
are of infinite variety. There were brilliant crimson veins on a rich 
green ground, spotted with carmine, bright pea-green leaves spotted 
and marbled with white, and La Perle du Brésil,—white, delicately 
tinted with rose, the midrib and veins dark green, large and transparent, 
—to many tastes the loveliest of all. 

In the next greenhouse were the bushes of the once popular camellia. 

“ How the girls did love japonicas before I was born! Miss Rachel 
has told me all about how it was twenty years ago. Why, then four or 
five dollars was not much to pay for a japonica on the night of a great 
ball; but now they are superseded by the historic, the poetic, the 
romantic queen of all flowers, the rose. Do let us go among the roses.” 

Sallie had carelessly touched a chord that summoned up those tender 


recollections that had since grown so sad to the maiden lady who 


lingered among the japonica blooms. 
“Do you know what she is thinking about?” asked Ernestine of 


her father, as we passed ahead. ‘“ Why, those touching lines,— 


Of all the sad words of tongue or pen, 
The saddest are these: ‘It might have been.’ ” 


_ It is astonishing, my child, the associations that flowers do conjure 

“Oh, I remember now how you first began to love flowers.” 
~ “Hush, please. Don’t talk about that here.” 

“This is the American Beauty,” said the superintendent, calling our 
attention to a double rose of deep crimson color. “It is noted for its 
sweet perfume.” 

“How appropriately named!” said Sallie. ‘ American girls are 
noted for good qualities outside of mere appearance.” 

“ Indeed ?” queried Mr. D., with a cynical smile. 

“This rose is considered a true type of what a hybrid perpetual 
rose should be. It is in demand in the winter for fashionable occasions 
at fancy prices.” 

“Oh, papa, come! here is The Bride !” called Ernestine. 


u 
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“ How beautiful ?’ said the old gentleman, raising his hand caress- 
ingly, as if to stroke the large, creamy-white buds. 

“< How spotlessly pure and altogether lovely, as a bride should be!” 
said Sallie. 

“As most of them are supposed to be on the wedding-day,” inter- 
polated Mr. D. “‘ But the question is, will they wear? Are they not 
like this rose,—likely to fade away ?” 

“Oh, my, Mr. D., I do hope you will see something pleasant, 
whether you say it or not.” 

The gentleman certainly did not look it after this speech. 

“ Ts it not curious?” said Miss Rachel to me, aside,—in fact, my long 
association with the old gentleman had made me very well acquain 
with the whole family,—“ did you know he has made a formal offer 
to Sallie, which she declined? but her father has begged her to take 
more time to consider, he’s so awfully rich, you know.” 

The florist was pointing out to us some of the general favorites and 
calingunees beauties, while he was telling us about the latest intro- 

uctions. 

“Which is the rose of all roses loved the most?” asked Madam. 

“The Papa Gontier,” was the prompt answer. “ It is of brilliant 
carmine ; the buds are long, very fragrant, and free. In my opinion it 
is not only the most popular but the sweetest of all roses.” 

“Ts not the Puritan considered the most beautiful of all white 
roses ?” asked Ernestine. 

“It is so considered.” 

“Then it is the most beautiful of all to me.” 

‘ But not to me,” said Miss Sallie. “The Catherine Mermet is of 
such a lovely shade of bright flesh color. White is too cold a color 
by itself,” 

“You have a greenhouse?” asked the florist. ‘Well, here is one 
of the new roses,—Princess Beatrice. The flowers are perfect in form ; 
the color is golden yellow, with a tinge of rose on the edges. This 
rose succeeded admirably in England for forcing purposes, but did not 
fulfil what was anticipated in this country. One of our distinguished 
florists speaks of it thus : 

"4 We think that Beatrice has been pronounced a total failure by all 
the winter forcers who have tried it ; the facts in the case with us have 
been that imported plants bedded in May, 1887, produced a magnifi- 
cent show of bloom, beginning early in September and ending promptly 
and squarely by December 15, after which date neither coaxing nor 
driving could rouse it from its winter’s sleep. It came into magnifi- 
cent bloom again in April, and, as Mr. Bennett says, is almost univer- 
sally admired. While we have little hope of its doing better in the 
winter, we certainly believe it to be one of the finest teas for bedding 
yet introduced. Ita color, freedom, ce, beauty of foliage, and 
great freedom of growth will make it take a very high rank wherever 
the tea-rose is as a bedder.’ 

“ Now, for forcing purposes what succeeds across the water does not 
always succeed here ; but we have a great many which have established 


themselves by complete success. There is The Bride,—pure white,” he 
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said, bowing to Ernestine, “the Catherine Mermet,” bowing to Miss 
Sallie, “the Papa Gontier, general favorite, madam,—the American 
Beauty, La France, with its silver-pink petals and exquisite fragrance, 
and the Niphetos, miss,” addressing himself again to Ernestine, “as 
white as the driven snow, and the favorite of all white roses for winter 
forcing. 

4 » ee other new roses is the Grand Mogul: the flowers are of 
brilliant crimson shaded with scarlet and black ; in autumn the flowers 
are darker, approaching to maroon. This is considered a grand deco- 
rative rose, and has received a first-class certificate from the Royal 
Horticultural Society. There is The Queen, a lovely hybrid perpetual ; 
its flowers, of a silvery blush color shaded in the centre with rose pink, 
are exquisitely beautiful. There is Mrs. John Laing, Luciole, Souve- 
nir of Wootten, and many others, all of which, as well as Princess 
Beatrice and Puritan, have to be tested for their claims to supremacy 
over older varieties. 

“ Among the class of hybrid perpetuals we have reduced our list. 
We include in it all the distinct shades; but when two roses are of 
similar characteristics we have chosen the superior one and left the 
other out: so, you see, besides introducing new ones, some of the old 
varieties are retired. A few of this list are Baroness Rothschild, of a 
rich silver white tinged with pale blush—Captain Christy, very large 
double buds, of a deep flesh color,—General Jacqueminot, a glowing 
scarlet crimson,—Prince Camille de Rohan, a velvety crimson maroon 
shaded with red,—Her Majesty, a flower of immense size, a shade of 
rose-pink flesh color. This rose has a tendency to climb. A prominent 
florist writes of it thus: ‘I have just received from a lady patron of 
mine a fine specimen of the above rose. The plant was put out two 
years ago, and has stood the last two winters with slight protection, and 
is now blooming for the first time. It has still eleven strong, well- 
developed buds to open, and is entirely free from mildew, a fact 
that is quite refreshing to witness in this variety. I think it has at last 
found its proper place,—viz., among our best hybrid perpetual roses in 
the garden.’ Now, as it has failed as a forcing rose, it is to learn 
it has found its proper place. And now that we are speaking of har- 
diness, the latest novelty in hybrids is the Madame Georges Bruant, 
which has excited great attention in Europe. I have here a copy of 
the American Florist, in which its raiser speaks of it in this way : 

“< This new variety, which is distinguished at first sight from all 
known varieties, originated from crossing the Japanese Rosa rugosa, 
having single flowers of a rosy violet, with Seiahanal, a tea variety 
with double white flowers. It is the first of a new class of Ja 
hybrids which deserves the attention of all rose-growers. The plant is 
of extraordinary vigor, always in vegetation, and covered with flowers 
till frost. It is the first to commence and the last to stop blooming. 
The blooms are borne in clusters of six to twelve at the end of a stem. 
They are large, very open, half full, and of a dazzling white, and ex- 
hale a very sweet and penetrating perfume. The foliage resembles that 
of the rugosa, but has nevertheless been modified by the pollen parent. 
It is of a beautiful green upon the old branches, while the young shoots 
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are le. ‘The buds are long, like the Niphetos, and are very much 
wiaget her by florists. It is known that the rugosa rose resists the most 
rigorous cold; and it is believed this new variety can be cultivated in 
northern countries where the climate is too rigorous for other roses.’ 

“ According to this account, it will prove a splendid acquisition, 
especially to the garden.” 

“These processes of hybridizing and forcing must require a very 
deep—or shall we say sympathetic ?—knowledge of the nature of the 
plants, to be successful. Let me read to you what a very learned florist 
says about Cornelia Cook,” remarked the quiet Mr. L. 

“Ts Miss Cook a rose, or a florist ?” asked Sallie. 

“You'll see. ‘With no cultural restraint, this rose branches race- 
mosely (with an elongated primary axis and feebler laterals). Its 
terminal buds, from positional advantage, excite immoderate apical 
growths, which sterilize the central and lower laterals. The havoc does 
not stop here; for when these voracious terminals have reached their 
first period of active growth their leaves will have become so choked 
that they perform their functions languidly, the less freely utilized root- 
sap accumulates, and vascular turgidity arises, greatest in the lowest 
portion of the stem, when gourmand shoots appear to complete the 
organic demoralization.” 

The old gentleman looked so amazed as to drop his lower jaw. “ It 
is certainly very deep,” he said. 

“Ts it not sympathetically deep?” asked L., without a ruffle on 
his handsome face. 

Miss Rachel looked scared, Mr. D. very wise, Madam a little 
simple, but the ripple of Sallie’s silvery laughter stirred the lassitude 
of the plants around, as with a lively breeze. She looked at her sister, 
who was laughing too,—her own subdued laugh, that has a musical 
tinkle in it that to me is of rare charm. 

“You’ve been so quiet, Mr. L., I thought you were composing 
some lines to make us all remember the beautiful flowers we’ve seen ; 
but you have been studying cy ARE eee deep.” And 
here these two exchanged such a broad smile, or grimace, as if they 
understood each other, that it did not seem to be at all delightful to 
Mr. D. 

“Come, children,” spoke up the old gentleman, “here we are 
among the moss roses.” 

“These are great favorites. They are perfectly hardy. This isthe 
Blanche Moreau ; when in bloom the flowers are litpe and of a lovely 
white. This is the Comtesse de Murinais, also a pure white, and beau- 
tifully mossed. And here is the Glory of Mosses. This is Luxem- 
bourg, a crimson scarlet; this is Madame Moreau, vermilion red, veined 
with white; and yonder is Raphael, a pinkish white, very mossy. 
They are of all shades, For bedding purposes we have a large collec- 
tion of tea-roses, among which are those we have noticed,—Bon Silene, 
Catherine Mermet, Niphetos, The Bride, Papa Gontier, with perhaps 
some twenty or thirty more of distinct varieties.” 

“ What do you think of the names of the roses, Mr. L. ?” 

“T think they are generally appropriate. Mrs. John Laing is after _- 
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the wife of the distinguished florist; Madame Georges Bruant is after 
the consort of Monsieur Bruant, the hybridizer ; William Francis Ben- 
nett, after another famous florist; and the Prince Cardinal de Rohan, 
after its color. Oh, yes, they do very well; and so do Her Majesty 
and Princess Beatrice for English-bred flowers.” 

“But Puritan, for instance,” interrupted Miss Sallie, “which 
_Ernestine considers such a perfect emblem of purity—why, I have 
always associated sanctimony with that name, instead of sanctity. 
However, I like it better since the Puritan beat the Genesta. But 
where is your little yacht now?” 

L. looked at his watch. “Heigh-ho!” he exclaimed, “how the 
time has passed !—Why, Miss Sallie, she was at Camden this morning : 
I saw her as we crossed. Her orders are to come up to Riverton, 
where I presume she is now. I thought that perhaps it might prove 
uncomfortable for so many in the carriage after we had got tired. I 
hope some of you will honor me by sailing home in the yacht. I 
would like you to look at her, very much.” 

“ How delightful that will be, and so considerate in you! Mawill 
go, and Miss Rachel, and that will leave them plenty of room.” 

“Ts there any danger?” asked Madam. 

“ Not the least, my dear lady.” » 

“ Are you sure?” said Miss Rachel, nervously. 

“ Not the slightest danger from any ordinary cause, Miss Rachel.” 

None of the others excused themselves, as the mistress of the 
ceremony had not invited them. 

The old gentleman certainly felt relieved, from the fact that he 
would have plenty of elbow-room to drive.. Whether Mr. D., who 
would be perched up beside him for a drive of seventeen or eighteen 
miles, before we got home, anticipated any great pleasure or not, he 
didn’t express; but the quiet joy 1 felt in my heart was inexpressible ; 
for in that drive I would have an opportunity to solve the greatest 
mystery of my life. 

We were about leaving the roses, when Ernestine, turning to Mr. 
L., suggested that he redeem himself by calling to mind some lines that 
need not be so “sympathetically deep.” 

“T think,” he said, “Moore’s song ‘The Last Rose of Summer’ 
deserves its world-wide appreciation.” 

“ But was it not adopted into the German opera that gave it its first 
celebrity more on account of its mélody ?” 

“Tt is the beautiful words that live in my memory.” 

“It’s the melody that I feel,” said Sallie, “in the tips of my fingers.” 

“Tt’s the words and melody combined, the same as with Payne’s 
‘Home, Sweet Home.’ Though I can neither repeat the words nor sing 
either one, yet they live in my heart,” the old gentleman said. 

“ But we don’t have any last roses any more: we have them all 
winter, except the very poor,” interrupted Sallie. 

“They have them also, and probably love them more because, like 
their friends, they are few. That lovely girl that died last winter, 
I shall never forget, when she waked from a long unconsciousness, asked 
me, in a faint whisper, to move her flowers under the pane so as to get 
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some sun, There were two or three roses in a candle-box. I moved 
them under the feeble rays that came in the garret-window ; and how 
she did thank me—with her eyes !” 

“ Those flowers,” Sallie whispered to me, “all died at the same time 
as the young woman,—lI suppose because the window was left open. 
And what do you think Erny did with the dead flowers? Why, she 
made a bunch of them, though they were faded, and put them on the 
poor thing’s bosom in the casket.” 
at. that good? She loved them. Maybe they were all she 
“Oh, you’re a heathen! You certainly don’t believe in that custom 
of the Indians to bury with the man his arms, his horse, and even his 
wife !” 

“ - What do you think of the Language of Flowers, Mr. H.?” asked 
adam. 

“T believe the meanings attached to most of them are very old, and 
therefore I suppose we ought to respect them. You remember how 
poor Ophelia thought of them, even though her wits were wandering. 
Most of them, I think, are arbitrary, or rather conventional ; though 
some flowers carry them out. What is it, L., that Moore sings about 
the sunflower’s constancy ?” 

“Let me see: yes,—here it is: 


The heart that has truly loyed never forgets, 
But as truly loves on to the close, 

As the sunflower turns on her god when he sets 
The same look that she turned when he rose. ” 


“Oscar Wilde used to wear one on the lapel of his coat, and that 
brings us into esthetics,” said Sallie. 

. Bie g exclaimed the old gentleman, “ here we are already among 
the palms.” 

There were long rows of little seedlings in pots no larger than a 
thimble, with other splendid specimens in tubs, that we would have to 
circle to survey their graceful beauty,—the large Chinese fan-palm 
(Latania Borbonica), with its broad, spreading fronds,—by its side the 
miniature cocoanut palm (Cocos Weddelliana), with foliage as 
fine as that of a delicate fern—the golden-stemmed Areca Lutescens, 
with bright glossy green foliage and rich golden-yellow stems,—the 
red-veined Areca Rubra,—the graceful Areca Verschaffelti,—the Sa: 
palm,—and the Kentias,—while crowning them all was a splendid 
pine-apple in fruit. 

“There is something I consider beautiful, Miss Sallie,—usefully 
beautiful. There is something good about it,—something good to eat.” 

“Surely, Mr. D., you are not a vegetable—oh, excuse me—vegeta- 
rian, I mean, You are a utilitarian, anyhow. Ernestine believes in 
the ‘ usefulness of the beautiful’ in bearing good fruit of a higher kind ; 
you believe in that beauty of usefulness which is only expressed in a 
material form. Certainly we have other tastes to satisfy besides the 
mere physical appetite. If you would circumscribe our taste and long- 
ing for those things which are beautiful and refining in this world, what 
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’ do you say of that spiritual hunger which craves for the things that are 
eternal ?—There, papa, that’s the longest sermon I ever preached.” 

She was evidently treading on what many of us thought sacred 
ground. Her father was looking steadfastly at her; but the serious 
manner in which she spoke made even Ernestine look astonished. 

The next houses we entered were filled with ferns. Entire tables 
were filled with the different varieties of maiden-hair, such as Adiantum 
cuneatum, now extensively used in place of smilax for artistic decora- 
tion. The Adiantum cuneatum grandiceps was very beautiful in its 
crested form with tasselled fronds. The fine-leaved Adiantum gracil- 
limum was ranged by the side of the majestic tree-ferns,.Alsophilas 
and Cybotiums. There were silver ferns, sulphur ferns, and a great 
variety of others. 

There were many expressions of positive delight as we entered the 
house of the orchids. 

The first wonderful flower was a butterfly (Oncidium papilio), 
spreading its wings as if about to alight on the golden trusses of Den- 
drobium thyrsiflorum. The sweet-scented Lycaste aromatica seemed 
to possess the odors of all the spices combined. The chaste Peristeria 
elata is called the Holy-Ghost flower. The flower was white, with 
small lilac spots on the base of the lip, waxy, very sweet-scented, with 
a dove emerging from its heart. Some of these wonderful plants were 
suspended from the roof, others fastened to pieces of bark hung on the 
walls, with still others pending from unexpected situations. There are 
tropical orchids innumerable, others suitable for growing in a temperate 
greenhouse, and still others suitable to a cool greenhouse, where the tem- 
perature does not fall below 38° or 40°. 

We passed from the orchids through several houses of gloxinias, 
filled with thousands of plants in all stages of bloom, forming as it 
were an immense carpet of all the colors of the rainbow in their 
brightest hue, variegated in a thousand different shades. 

“Don’t you think it’s getting very warm under the glass?” re- 
marked Miss Sallie. ‘Some of us might vegetate.” 

“Some of us are already in beautiful bloom,” answered Mr. D., 
gallantly. 

By general consent we left the greenhouses for the gardens, which 
were gloriously arrayed in masses of bloom for long distances on every 
side. The lovely tuberous-rooted begonias were blooming in their 
brightest shades of scarlet and crimson, with many of their flowers 
double like roses. There were acres of petunias, double and single,— 
some with flowers six inches across ; noticeable among these was a double 
white variety with fringed petals. All of the popular bedding plants 
were ranged along side by side,—geraniums of numberless variety in a 
great expanse of bloom, heliotrope of royal purple, and long lines of 
the dwarf golden sunflower. Here were also the stately cannas, so effec- 
tive in garden-decoration, producing subtropical effects; their flowers 
are similar in size and form to those of the gladiolus. The Ehemanni 
is looked upon as the most distinct variety of all the cannas, on account 
of its large oval soft-green leaves and carmine-red flowers. A new 
variety, Emile Leclaire, had flowers spotted like an orchid. 
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Among the dahlias the varieties were numberless,—some of the 
new single and cactus kind, and the beautiful white pompons “ Guiding 
Star.” Large quantities of these are grown for cut-flowers. 

“‘ How do you like the names of some of these?” asked L. ‘ Here 
are Amazement, Amorette, Defiance, Fascination, Amazon, Apollyon, 
Flora, Hector, Ovid, Leah, Rival, Rover, and Wacht am Rhein.” 

The verbenas and gladiolus were in streets and avenues of bloom, 
some of the new mammoth varieties of the former having flowers as 
large as silver half-dollars. Scattered over this expanse of beautiful 
bloom were lilies, roses, chrysanthemums, pinks, and those very showy 
flowers, pansies,—the people’s flower. The Royal Exhibition pansies 
were magnificent in effect ; so also were the elegant hollyhocks, which 
have become popular again ; by careful selection the flowers have been 
so much improved that they are now marvellous in their beautiful 
elegance, forming perfect rosettes in lovely shades of yellow, crimson, 
rose, pink, orange, and white. 

“These flowers out-doors look so thrifty, and so vigorous in their 
ane as they sway in the fresh breeze, they have given me an appetite. 
I declare, mamma, I’m hungry.” 

There were others of us who felt similar symptoms, but could not 
express them. 

“‘ Shall we have lunch?” Madam asked of us all; and, as there 
was no objection, Ernestine’s motion was in order: “ Let us drive to 
some quiet spot in the woods, where there is plenty of shade, a cool 
Pring, and no intrusion.” Carried. 

e bade good-by to the courteous gentleman who had honored us 
with so much pleasure, and soon found a charming spot, embowered 
in the woods, not very far away. 

Madam had everything elegant, and we all had excellent appetites. 

“ve just thought of it,” the old gentleman said: “ there will be 
plenty of room in the carriage to carry home a selection of plants.” 

“T want a butterfly orchid,” said Sallie. 

“I would like some new roses,” said Ernestine. 

“If you will accept of the pine-ap le, Miss Sallie, I would like to 
see it thrive in your greenhouse,” said Mr. D. 

The dainty lunch had put Miss Sallie into such a gracious humor 
that she deigned to accept. The things were gathered up, the horses, 
which we had tethered on a little green spot near by, were brought and 
hitched up, and away we went for the gardens again. We were met by 
another of the corps of florists, many of whom have grown up with 
the extensive business of this firm, which has been established for more 
than half a century. While we were making selections, it was Madam 
who asked for the latest ideas on wedding decoration. 

“We are not decorators, but, having to furnish the material, we 
become acquainted with designs. I woul suggest for a wedding—say 
in summer—for the main hall, palms arranged singly or in groups, 
Kentias, Seaforthias, Latanias, Arecas, with ferns and lycopodium inter- 
mixed ; the ceiling and stairways gracefully draped with American 
holly with the Hermosa rose entwined,—with floral designs to suit the 
fancy,—say a canoe filled with roses, a slipper filled with violets, a star 
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filled with pink clove carnations, a fan of delicate-tinted foliage and 
butterfly orchids, a cornucopia of flowers and fruits, baskets overflow- 
ing with all the most delicately-tinted flowers. For the reception-room, 
a bower entwined with smilax and roses,—say the delicate pink Cath- 
erine Mermet, the graceful Niphetos, and the golden-tinted Pearl ; a 
wedding-bell of tea-roses ; palms and ferns intermixed with fuchsias, 
gloxinias, and caladiums in groups. For the library, a study of plants 
and flowers,—specimens of rare orchids, ferns, dracenas, crotons, 
marantas, caladiums, and eucharis, arranged individually and in groups; 
vases of delicate fern-fronds intermixed with gypsophilas, gloxinias, 
platycodons, and the flamingo-flower. For the banquet-room, on the 
table,—say a mound of delicate Adiantum ferns, with brilliant and fra- 
grant roses, and a mosaic border of tinted flowers with ferns and foliage. 
Of course decorations for all purposes vary with the seasons and the 
fashion, but there is a general appropriateness in certain designs and 
particular flowers and plants all the world over. Perhaps I have given 
you some general idea of our view of it.” 

“But for a funeral what is most appropriate?” asked the old 
gentleman. 

“Oh, papa !” Sallie cried out. 

“ For an aged person, roses on the casket, or a sickle of white and 
purple flowers, would be appropriate. The flowers most in use are 
roses, carnations, pansies, and heliotrope, for a young man, roses of deli- 
cate tints, with ferns,—say the design of a cross (Faith), crimson, pink, 
or white flowers,—an anchor (Hope), blue flowers,—a heart (Charity), 
white flowers. For an infant, delicately-tinted flowers and rose-buds 
are particularly appropriate.” 

“T thank you, sir, for making the funeral business short,” said Sallie. 

“Why, Sallie,” the old gentleman said, impressively, once more, 
“T commenced to-day with a text; I don’t see why I shouldn’t end 
with a sermon. It shall be as short as the one you delivered. Look 
at the annuals: are not some people like them? They grow, they 
bloom, they die, and that is the end of them. But here are the peren- 
nials, that willever bloom again. May not a funeral be a passage from 
this world into a brighter one? Why not, then, strew the way with 
flowers? There are some of my friends who in the unsearchable 
depths of their character have new beauties, new graces, that are con- 
stantly blooming afresh, to the delight of those around them. I can- 
not conceive that such people should die forever. Certainly not. They 
pass from this world to bloom in a brighter one.” 

The accumulated collection of flowers that all of us wanted proved 
too large to carry in the carriage. So we took only a few with us. 
We drove down to the wharf, where the yacht’s cutter, with two white- 
jacketed sailors, was awaiting us. When Madam and Miss Rachel 
were safely seated, Miss Sallie stepped into the boat with a jaunty air, 
all the time looking askance at Ernestine, who was delighted with her 
manner. Captain L. kept very close, to guard her from a misstep. 
As he took the ropes, he bowed good-by, the ladies waved their hand- 
kerchiefs, and they were off. 

“ What are you waiting for, papa?” asked Ernestine. 
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.“ T ‘want to see them safe aboard.” 

They were soon safe aboard, with the ladies seated in the cockpit, 
but papa held the impatient horses still. “TI don’t know much about 
yachting,” he explained, “ but the wind is freshening, and I want to see 
them make sail.” 

The mainsail was already spread, and before L. emerged from the com- 
panion-way in his jacket and cap the anchor was up and they filled away. 

“Tt’s a very trim-looking vessel,” said Ernestine. 

“ We'll beat ’em into Camden yet,” the old gentleman cried out, 
touching the horses with the — as we dashed along the avenue skirt- 
ing the river front of lovely little Riverton. 

“ Look, papa !” anxiously exclaimed Ernestine, “the extra sails are 
going up—what do you call them ?” 

“ Topsail—and—yes, balloon jib,” I answered. 

“Oh, my! what a tremendous sail! Do you know who is having 
that done? Why, Sallie?” 

“You needn’t be alarmed.” I spoke confidently. “I know the 
man L,’s got aboard with him. He knows his business.” 

“T don’t think we can beat them into Camden, though,” the old 
gentleman said to D., pulling in. 

“No. Suppose we take it easy. H., have you got a cigar?” 

Luckily I had some. We had to pull up for him to get a light,— 
when Ernestine wisely suggenterl to pull up the top of the barouche. 

We drove on leisurely for miles and miles, during which the silence 
was uninterrupted between us. They seemed up on the seat, from the 
tones of their voices, to be talking interestedly on politics or some busi- 
ness with which we.had no concern. 

“'Won’t you please tell me how your father first came to admire 
flowers ?” I asked. 

“You mean to love them,—not sentimentally, but practically. He 
loves to care for them.” 

“ Ah, yes: I stand corrected. That is what I meant.” 

“You're a tried friend of father’s, and I can speak freely. Do you 
know he was past forty before he got married ?” . 

“ Yes.” 3 

“He didn’t get married before his mother had been some years 
dead,—though he had been engaged to mamma for a longer time. He 
was an only son. They had been all in all to each other for many a 
year. Do you understand ?” 

“TI do; I do.” 

“The only thing she left him was her flowers. I was the first 
little girl, and from first remembrance look back upon the little garden 
where we used to weed ‘and pluck and stir the soil. Long years passed 
on, and father got to be a prosperous man. Still there were the flowers ; 
but all the care of them was left to me. Then came a very serious 
time: father lay sick of a deadly disease. I was his nurse, and in his 
convalescence I don’t think we thought of anything or talked of any- 
thing except the flowers and those things they suggested. I kept his 
room decorated with the joy that he was spa in all the 
flowers that the garden would afford. So I may say father inherited a 
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* love for beautiful plants; they were made almost sacred to him after 
the death of his mother; and although ambitions, cares, and other 
things might have banished them for a time, yet, to use a common 
figure, they were clinched on him as he emerged from the ‘shadow of 
death.’ ” 

There was a long silence after this narration,—I don’t know how 
long: I have some remembrance of stopping at a toll-gate, and a dim 
recollection of the full moon rising higher and higher as we saw it in 
the openings between the clumps of woods from time to time. 

“T have a somewhat sistine experience to that of your father,” I 
said. “My mother was passionately fond of flowers, but. she did not 
leave me any. I would have liked to place some on her coffin, but 
could not afford them then.” 

“You must have commenced like father,—very poor.” 

“Yes, and in some things worth having I am vappe 
to reconsider what I admitted to your correction a while 
love flowers: I only admire them. They have no soul.” 

“Of course not; but they are emblems of lovable things,—of 
purity, of true affection, of constancy.” 

“Yes, but I do not love emblems, nor symbols, nor lovable and 
virtuous things in the abstract. I want them embodied in living flesh 
and blood; and that is why I love Immanuel, the depths of whose 
loving character in everything godlike are unsearchable.” — 

There was another long silence, during which I pondered on the 
depths of character in the young woman who sat beside me: it was an 
enigma. And I too must have been enigmatical to her. She did not 
know that her father was on the brink of a chasm,—that chasm feared 
above all others in these times,—financial ruin. She did not know 
that love for his beautiful daughters had led him into ambitious specu- 
lative ventures to increase his fortune, that he had failed, and that the 
catastrophe was near. His wife did not know it, but I knew it well. 
Of all others he was most heavily indebted to me. I was the only one 
who could save him, by sacrificing myself. She did not know this, and 
never would from me. I loved this woman, not for her beauty and 
grace of form and action, but for her character. She had never given 
me the slightest sign of either encouragement or disapproval. If it 
were ible that she loved me, it call be for the subordinate in her 
father’s office,—it would be for myself alone. 

I have an indistinct remembrance of being on the ferry-boat, and 
of rumbling over the cobble-stones after we had crossed the river ; but it 
was when the carriage had slid into the smooth car-tracks that she broke 
the silence by asking, in a low tone,— 

“ And those things you spoke of as being poor in,—I suppose you 
meant spiritual things ?” 

“ Not spiritual in the religious sense; but there is one thing that is 
very spirituelle,” I answered, with a sad attempt to smile. “I have 
been wanting to tell you for a long time,” I continued, “but then I 
thought it might not prove agreeable.” 

“T don’t know that anything you ever told me proved otherwise 


than agreeable.” 


But, 


r yet, 
ago, I do not 
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Was there a faint accent on the one word “you”? I thought so. 
Did I only fancy it? Whether or not, it settled my fate. 

“T do love a flower,” came unconsciously from my lips, “I love it 
for its beauty, its fragrance, and its grace; but that beauty is ever 
changing to some new charm, its grace finds expression in a thousand 
varying forms, it is a perennial that will never cease to bloom, it is a 
living soul.” There was another silence,—short, but it seemed like an 
age,—when—yes, ah, yes, there was a whisper in the tone that asked 
the question,— 

“ What’s the name ?” and a deep tremor in the voice that answered,— 

“ Ernestine.” 

G4. S. BR. 





THE PRICELESS BOON. 


ES, I am old and poor, sweet child, the evening shadows fall,— 
The hope and joy and light of youth have faded, one and all ! 


And dreams of love?—Thou makest me smile! Ah, long and long — 


ago. 
Those at whose sight my heart leaped high were laid the earth below! 


And those who live? Well, well, no more!—’Tis best, mayhap, 


alone, 


What though no spot in God’s fair world I ever called my own, 


But still unwearied day by day must be content to gai 
Sufficient for my lonely needs, by toil of hand and brain? 


All, all for which my foolish heart most loud and sorely cried, 
God’s infinite wisdom (praise His name !) for aye and aye denied ! 


Yet am I blest,—thou think’st it strange ?—for on my scanty board 
There gleams a draught trod only from the wine-press of the Lord. 


Tears must we yield, and sweat, and blood, most true, ere it be won, 
But yet at last it gushes forth, more golden than the sun, 


So passing fragrant, rich, and sweet, a single drop thereof 
Gives faller joy than happiness, more deep content than love! 


Thou es Pi guess the priceless boon?—Oh, child, the peace 
unto 
That passeth understanding, God gave me to have and hold! 
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BROWN BREAD AND BAKED BEANS. 


A GOOD-NATURED STUDY OF BOSTON. 


TIME-HONORED tradition informs us of one Horner,—John by 
name, vulgarly known as Jack,—who on a certain occasion was 
occupying a secluded position and regaling himself with a favorite 
variety of pastry, commonly associated in the minds of gourmands with 
the annual Feast of the Nativity. Across the sensuous level of his en- 
joyment there shot a sudden ray of moral reflection, and kindled the 
glowing sunrise of a self-esteem which doubtless advanced to full me- 
ridian in his subsequent life,—always supposing that indulgence in the 
pleasures of the table, not to speak of pie eaten in secret, did not consign 
his budding genius to an early tomb. He awoke to the consciousness 
of his great capacity, enhanced by the pleasing thought that even this 
was but the earlier stage of an indefinite development. 

We learn that the ingenious youth, who seems to have dispensed 
with the formality of fork or spoon, after extricating one of the gustful 
ingredients of the pie by means of his thumb (reinforced, we may con- 
clude, by his forefinger), arrested himself in the very act of conveying 
the delicious morsel to his lips, in order to vent in speech his sudden 
discovery and overwhelming sense of his own expansion. His words 
were few and simple, and characterized by all that directness and 
unabashed self-assertion which have ever niarked the immortal utter- 
ances of history. They are familiar to us all,—in fact, have taken their 
place among the class of quotations known as “household words,” 
They were these : “ What a great boy am I!”—only this, and nothing 
more. And then, doubtless, the attack upon the outworks and into the 
very citadel of the pie was resumed with a new ardor and dexterity. 

Now, we are not informed, in this brief but graphic biographical 
record, whether the mental illumination of young i is to be as- 
cribed to the stimulating properties of the confection which he was then 
and there consuming, and to which probably he was wont to resort as 
the supply and the concealment of the corner were both attainable. I 
think, however, that the connection of thought is a close one, and the 
inference inevitable. Let us only express our virtuous hope that it was 
indeed the plum, and not something less solid and more spirituous, which 
produced the sudden exaltation of his brain, and thence constituted an 
epoch in his life, if not in literature. For my own early recollections 
of the mince pie (of course it was a mince pie), even of a date long pos- 
terior to that in which that obscure corner became a luminous niche in the 
pantheon of childhood, is redolent of accompaniments not to be named 
in this age of prohibitory legislation, they being universally of the class 
now euphemistically known as “extra” mince pies. Let us fondly 
believe that the clue is to be found in some occult relation of mince pie 
to mind, and that somehow an upper and a lower crust thus cemented 
may constitute a species of voltaic pile, whence electric energy is com- 
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municated to the brain. At least, in the multiplicity of ingredients 
which go to form the mince, may we not reasonably expect that so varied 
a nourishment will be furnished to the system that the cerebral portion 
cannot fail to come in for its share of quickening? 


The relation of food to the development of intellect and character 
is a fact too well substantiated to be questioned or overlooked. The 
Germans have a maxim, “ What a man eats, he is.” 

I need refer to only two historic instances, one from sacred and the 
other from profane history. We all remember how Prince Jonathan, 
in passing diengh a wood on a day of battle, caught a little honey on 
the end of his spear and touched it to his lips, the instant effect being 
that “ his eyes were enlightened.” He certainly saw, with a peculiar 
vividness, what an old fool his amiable father had shown himself to be 
in appointing that battle-day for a fast-day. And here may we not, 
without intruding on the realm of “dogma,” plant ourselves upon the 
very earliest record of the race, whose taste of “the tree which was in 
the midst of the garden” had, we are told, the same effect,—“ their eyes 
were opened, and they saw”—a great many things which they did not 
know before, and would have been a great deal Tees off if they had 
never known? 

The other historic instance is brought to our attention by no less an 
authority and observer than William Shakespeare. When Julius Cesar 
was at the acme of his power, we find the acutest intellect of that day 
asking in the streets of Rome of its most substantial and serious-minded 

citizen,— 
“ Upon what meat hath this our Cesar fed, 
t he hath grown so great?” 


This query is evidently based upon a theory of Cassius that the 
development of a great man is closely, though mysteriously, related to 
his diet. And inasmuch as we hear no protest on the part of Brutus, 
and discern no disposition to attack his friend’s major premiss, we ma 
naturally infer that this was the general opinion among the best min 
of that elder day, and that it was customary for the aspiring youth to 
put themselves into dietetic training for the achieving of greatness. And 
the critical student of Shakespeare will do well not to overlook this clue 
to the character and conduct of Cassius,—viz., the growing tantalization, 
if not despair, of that ambitious person at his inability to discover the 
precise viand out of which had been evolved this imperial product of 
Cesarism ! 


Now, if this theory be correct, why should it not hold true of com- 
munities as of individuals, of cities as of citizens?: Boston City is not 
our Cesar among towns in the Julian sense, but.it has much of the 
Augustan prestige of peaceful arts and lettered ease and tuneful poets. 
I am a New-Yorker and the son of a New-Yorker, and drank my ear- 
liest water from the wooden pumps of the ante-Croton period, that used 
to dribble at the mouth on the corners of its streets. And I have been 
in Philadelphia and New Orleans and Washington and Montreal and 
St. Augustine and Newport. But there is no contending against the 
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fact that Boston is the most interesting of American cities, and has:exer- 
cised the primacy of an Athens, if not the supremacy of a Rome. 

In this day when the new science, like a ~ just come into his first 
trousers and jack-boots, claims to know and account for everything, 
may we not look for some strictly physiological origin of this conscious 
superiority of Boston to all its rivals? Who knows but that lean and 
hungry New York, or stout and virtuous Philadelphia, like Cassius and 
Brutus of old,—or even Chicago, like the envious Casca that she is,— 
may catch the secret of the meat on which our mighty Boston feeds, that 
she hath grown so great? The science of history, as interpreted by our 
Buckles and Drapers and Taines, is a very simple one. “Tell me,” is 
the serene dictum of these great thinkers, “ the soil, the climate, and the 
food of a people, and I will tell you what their intellectual and moral 
development will be,—their art, their literature, their religion.” If you 
want to learn the secret of China, consider its almost exclusive diet of 
rice. “ Art in the Netherlands” is explainable from the fact that “ the 
tissues of the living organism, whether man, animal, or plant, imbibe too 
much fluid and lack the ripening power of the sunshine.” The learned 
author of “The History of Civilization in Europe” begins with an 
analysis of the crops. . He even unravels the mystery of Egypt, the 
Sphinx among nations, by prying into its flesh-pots. M. Taine traces 
English literature to its earliest Saxon “sources,” foremost among which 
he Lemally enumerates “ravenous stomachs, filled with meat and cheese 
and heated by strong drinks.” And who will pretend to say that the 
peculiar developments of Ireland, its heated tempers and its insatiate 
clamors, may not be traced directly to the almost exclusive consumption 
of pig and potato? 

Especially may the power and the products of the brain be expected 
to partake of the elements derived from food. “They that drink 
beer think beer,” was long ago an established maxim,—everywhere out- 
side of the German universities, Why, then, should not they who eat 
beans come to “know beans”? Why, this latter homely expression 
alone, coming down to us from a remote antiquity on the daily and un- 
doubting speech of men, contains as in a nut-shell (or shall I say in a 
bean-pod ?) a whole library of scientific history. Whence was it that plain 
men, drawing their proverbial philosophies from common observation, 
have come not only to associate the bean with intelligence, like a tree 
of knowledge, but to regard it as the very test of practical wisdom ? 


The transition is direct and irresistible to that which, as a scientific 
investigator, I have set out to trace,—the ‘food of Boston. Was it not 
by means of so unlikely a thing as a bean-stalk that another Jack, as 
illustrious as the great Horner himself, climbed heavenward to the realm 
and level of the giants? And this, it strikes me, is no unapt parable 
of the means by which little Boston may have worked its way into the 
overtopping greatness of its place among men and cities. 

The bean, we read, “originated in the East,”—which is precisely 
where the Wise Men came from! Beans are “more nutritious than 
wheat, containing eighty-four per cent. of nutritious matter.” And 
the famous Captain Jinks of the horse-marines showed his sagacity in 
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feeding his steed upon them as well as upon corn, since we have m7 
authority for the statement that “for horses this food is more nourish- 
ing than oats.” Was it an accident that beans (or lentils, as they 
were then called) were a favorite food in ancient Athens? And if 
Boston, the Athens of America, has outrun Edinburgh, once the 
Athens of Britain, in the race of culture and beaten it in the inter- 
national championship of brain, we may confidently set it down to the 
superiority-of baked beans to oatmeal porridge. For the former, I 
need hardly say, has been from time immemorial, along with brown 
bread, the crowning feature of the Boston menu, 

One of the first phenomena which the curious and reverent visitor 
in Boston notes is the appearance on his breakfast-table of a shapely 
loaf, rounded and domed and richly bronzed in hue, and, when the 
sacrificial knife has passed through it, sending up a steam of wholesome 
and fragrant incense. It will be a revelation to him. This is not the 
brown bread of other lands. Graham, with his pale and husky prov- 
ender, never attained to the fine conception of this Olympian food. 
Nor has he who orders it elsewhere, or attempts to make it on any 
other soil from the most infallible receipt, anything more than a faint 
reminiscence, if not an exasperating mockery. Boston Brown Bread 
is to be found only in Boston and its immediate vicinity. It is a 
product which, like wine of Bordeaux or Champagne or Oporto, will 
answer to its name only, like McGregor, on its native heath ! 

Its ingredients—why should a coarse curiosity, albeit scientific, 
demand an analysis? Who cares to know? Who wants to examine 
the brushes and paint-pots of a Géréme or a Bierstadt? And what 
matters it, when the potency is doubtless in the composition, the fine 
balance and complementing of elements? Suffice to say that those 
ingredients are many and varied, and it may be said (scientifically) of 
the Bostonian built of it, that 


the elements 
So mixed in him, that nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, This was a man! 


rs el a4 if it be Sunday in Boston,—the visitor may 
to see his table adorned by another dish, less lofty but no less 
lordly. Or, if he will take an early saunter through the streets in- 
habited by the humbler classes, he will observe that the bake-shop has 
become a general rendezvous where some morning sacrifice is offered, or 
whence is distributed to each home of the vicinity its double portion of 
the daily manna. There it lies, a smoking holocaust upon the family 
altar! It fills its fair round zone of tin, like a full moon. Its surface 
is nut-brown and dimpled, each particular bean, while cohering gluti- 
nously to its neighbor, maintaining its integrity and asserting its in- 
dividuality of form and hue. In the depths beneath there are treasures 
of richness, of marrow and fatness ; deft combinations, moist and dry, 
animal and vegetable, the mealy and the oleaginous, the parched and 
the crackling ; delicate thrills of restrained and sublimated pork, and 
triumphs of calcination which the most skilful roaster of the peanut, 
the chestnut, or the pop-corn never conceived of. Alas! only the pen 
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of an “ Elia” (whose gentle soul, I fear, was never gladdened with the 
sight on earth, nor his unctuous humor lubricated at this fountain), or 
the muse of him who sang in immortal stanzas the praise of Hasty 
Pudding, could do justice to a theme so rich and vitalizing! 

Is it any onli that a population—albeit no larger than that 
which achieved greatness on the rocky peninsula of Attica—nourished 
upon such ambrosial diet, should have grown into the name and rival- 
ship of Old Athens itself? To begin and to crown each week of one’s 
life with a body and soul enriched with baked beans, and each morning 
to nutrify one’s brain with a fresh layer of brown bread, and so on 
through the cumulative years and from generation to generation,—who 
will any longer stand in doubt of the secret of Boston, or ask his friend 
Brutus upon what meat the men of modern Athens have fed, that they 
have grown so great? Why, have we not proof that it is not every 
mortal who can even bear the potency of these compounds? I could 
tell of at least one ignoble New-Yorker, who never in three years was 
able to school his effete stomach to this heroic diet. And now the tele- 
graph informs us of a man of Lynn who has just died from the effect 
of a single baked bean. He was doubtless some unwary citizen of 
another State or country, whose system had been toned down to the 
level of roast beef and potatoes; and the unwonted demand upon his 
vital forces, or the sudden shock of these newly-evolved currents to 
his debilitated brain, made the experiment a savor of death, as when 
one should recklessly draw down the lightning upon his unprotected 
house of life. 


In the Legislative Chamber of the Boston State-House is displayed, 
upon the wall over the Speaker’s chair, the effigy of a codfish. This 
time-honored relic is designed to recall to the generations of statesmen 
there assembling the ancient and the fishy source from which the pros- 
perity and glory of the Commonwealth sprang, and to animate them ever 
to fondly cherish and jealously protect its fisheries. The theory that a 
fish diet conduces to the manufacture or the stimulation of brain has 
long since been exploded by the results of extensive observation,—a case 
in point being the absence of an exceptional amount of brains among 
our Irish fellow-citizens, who consume an exceptional amount of fish on 
Fridays, fast-days, and Lent. Hence, while I would be far from rais- 
ing an iconoclastic hand upon that mistaken and superstitious graven 
image in the Chamber of the General Court, I ial respectfully sug- 
gest that above it, even on the gilded dome itself, where all the world 
may see it, be erected in enduring and suggestive brass a brazen sea of 
emblematic beans, flanked on either side by a truncated pyramid of 
Boston Brown Bread! And when the day shall come for its “ unveil- 
ing,” let some Webster of the period, himself a splendid monument to 
this wise and generous form of alimentation, stand forth upon the broad 
steps overlooking the Common and the world, and bid us behold “ the 
gorgeous ensign” of the Commonwealth, “now known and honored 
throughout the earth, still full high advanced,” . . . bearing for its 
motto that sentiment dear to every Bostonian heart,~—Brown Bread and 
Baked Beans, now and forever, one and inseparable ! 
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At least, if “ Brown Bread and Baked Beans” does not disclose the 
secret of Boston, it may not unfitly designate this conglomerate and 
batch of observations which I propose to serve up in the Lippincott’s 
October bill of fare,—an inquiry which we humbly hope may take 
ita place somewhere in the = of scientific investigation which is 
headed by that immortal paper of Samuel Pickwick, Esq.,G.C.M.P.C., 
entitled “Speculations on the Source of the Hampstead Ponds, with some 
Observations on the Theory of Tittlebats.” 


Towns have an individuality and a character of their own, as have 
the separate persons who compose their population. We idealize nations, 
so that sculptors are able to represent to us a recognizable Germania, 
Britannia, or America, and we know what caricaturists mean when they 
bring into their cartoons John Bull or Uncle Sam or Johnny Crapeau. 
Why may not each city have its organic type, its protoplastic idea (so 
to speak), in accordance with which its distinctive character and features 
shall evolve themselves, its archetypal form around which its life shall 
crystallize? I am inclined to think that we all have on the retina of 
our mind’s eye a pretty distinct image, not only of the great cities, but 
of the littlest village with which we are familiar. 

For instance, I do not see how a statue of Philadelphia could be 
made without a broad-brim and a drab coat, a Westminster Catechism 
in its hands, and standing on a checker-board to denote the painful 
rectangularity of its streets. Chicago should have its hat tilted rakishly 
over its left ear, its coat-tails standing straight out behind it, while one 
hand is throwing open the throttle-pipe of a locomotive and the other 
tossing off a gin cocktail,—its pedestal the top of a grain-elevator, and 
the motto underneath a single word, “Fust,”—in every sense except the 
New Testament one of abstinence and self-denial. In fact, it ld 
be a somewhat modernized copy of the traditional figure of “ Uncle 
Sam.” New York has so far outgrown those characteristics which dis- 
tinguished it even thirty years ago, as to resemble men we sometimes 
see with an enormous body and almost featureless face. Or it might be 
represented by a series of dissolving views, in which we catch glimpses 
now of a Knickerbocker and now of a rowdy and now of a dude, 
a millionaire dissolving into a dead-beat, and a street-sweepér into a 
railroad king,—and all with a background representing the Tower of 
Babel, out of whose different windows are thrust the heads of close- 
clipped Irishmen, meerschaum-smoking Germans, jabbering Frenchmen, 
wicked-looking Italians, moon-faced Chinese, bilious Spaniards, uncom- 
fortable and protesting Englishmen, Sambos, Japs, “ Parthians, Medes 
and Elamites, Cretes and Arabians,” speaking everything except “the 
neniownl works of God,” and not full of “new wine,” but rather of 

e. 

I think I can discover a clearly-marked tone of life and of manners 
even in secondary or subordinate cities like Albany or Brooklyn. And 
one who has lived in villages, especially old and retired ones, well knows 
how strong a flavor of personality po will have, like the smell of. dif- 
ferent woods, or the varied pungencies of a country store. 


And Boston—whereunto shall we liken it; or find its type and 
Vou. XLII.—84 
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image? As-astatue of “ Liberty Enlightening the World”? Perhaps 
the day is gone by for that. Asa Job convicted by the Almighty of 
“darkening counsel by words without knowledge”? I would not be 
so hard upon it as that. As “a hill covered with granite boulders, with 
a bleak sea-wind always blowing among them”? Matthew Arnold says 
he did not so describe it, however in accordance with his well-known 
“ sweetness and light” it would have been. 

I am afraid it would require more of a Phidias or a Rogers than I 
will ever be to rise to the complex conception. I should be inclined to 
pile Bunker Hill on Beacon Hill, clap a meeting-house on top of that, 
and surmount the whole by a group consisting of Daniel Webster, Ben 
Butler, Henry W. Longfellow, and Susan B. Anthony! But that would 
not be fair, and would give but an inadequate view of Boston’s many- 
sidedness. So I shall have to come down to plain prose, and sketch the 
features of Boston with a stub pen, rather than the finer touch of the 
chisel or the graver’s tool. Let me premise, however, that in so doing 
we shall consider Boston as in reality a microcosm of New England, a 
condensed and intensified epitome of Yankee-land,—Yankee Doodle 
with the “doo” attached. It is not the *‘ hub of the universe,” though 

ou may be surprised to hear me say so. But it is the knob of New 
: ngland: turn that knob, and the door opens into universal Yankee- 
om. 


I should generalize the characteristics of New England (so far as it 
has not been overrun by “Ould Ireland”) as Brains, Consciousness of 
Brains, and Ability to make the most of them. As to the brains, there 
is no denying that wherever the heart or’ the heels, the stomach or the 
pocket, of America may have been, its brain has been found at the 
upper end of its spinal column, and especially at the cerebro-spinal 
centre known as Boston. The first ship which came to New England 
not only brought a full cargo of brain as well as of piety, but laid a 
brain-cable across the ocean, which kept the colonies in living and elec- 
tric connection with the hard-headed puritanism of Milton and Baxter 
and John Hampden. I have even seen it stated somewhere that our 
national hymn “ Yankee Doodle” was an importation, and that the 
original Yankee (or “ Nanky”) Doodle was no less a personage than 
Oliver Cromwell himself. ell, this brain-cable they carried out to 
Cambridge, where they founded Harvard College as early as 1636. It 
was Boston that issued the first newspaper on the continent, in 1704. 

Some one who wanted to be witty said, “The difference between 
New York, Philadelphia, and Boston is that in New York the question 
asked about you is, ea much money has he? in Philadelphia, Who 
was his grandfather? and in Boston, What does he know?” However 
relatively true or untrue this contrast may be, and however brilliantly 
inadequate, like most generalizations, it hits off an unquestionable 
feature of a community which has claims along with Weimar in the 
eighteenth century and Edinburgh in the nineteenth to style itself 
“The Modern Athens.” There may not be more brains to the square 
inch there than in most other places, but there is a greater visible 
cerebral activity in the form of intellectual speculation and productive- 
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ness. ' Even new-comers not.“ to the manner born” catch the infection, 
so that it is true of the modern Athens which was reported by Paul of 
the ancient one, that “all the Athenians and strangers which were 
there spent their time in nothing else but to tell or to hear some new 
thing.” Hence we have there as nowhere else on the continent a 
microcosm of the world of mind and’ morals, a camera on which the 
lights and shades of thought are vividly thrown,—perhaps a witch’s 
caldron, bubbling with uneasy heats and unwholesome hell-broths. 
Hence to the like-minded, Boston is the most interesting and the most 
dangerous of cities. For it must not be forgotten that activity of mind 
is one thing, and levelness and thoroughness are another. And Old 
Eden is the eternal type and “tekel” that curiosity is not in itself a 
means of grace, and that mere knowledge is not the same asewisdom. 
In point of fact, I am about to say one or two rather audacious things, 
and it is fortunate perhaps that I am a hundred miles away from Cam- 
bridge, Concord, or the Common. For, while they have stopped hang- 
ing even Quakers or burning witches at the latter. place, they have a 
way of making the air rather close about the irreverent critic, and I am 
not a Matthew Arnold, to speak lightly of Emerson so near the Concord 
rison. 
. There is one word which roughly yet not inaptly conveys the 
essential quality of the New England mind, whether in literature, 
trade, invention, or any form of mental activity. I mean the word 
“cuteness.” It is the quality which I have already designated as the 
third of the characteristics of the typical New Englander. Cuteness 
is intellectual thrift, business talent applied to literature. Ralph Waldo 
Emerson and Margaret Fuller are conspicuous illustrations ‘of the 
Yankee curiosity exercised on the higher plane of thought and. knowl- 
edge, taking even the extreme and sublimated form of Transcendental- 
ism, of which they were the chief apostles. But no less did. they 
illustrate the Yankee quality of taking. care of themselves.. For 
example, we are told that they were sitting together one evening seeing 
the famous Fanny Elssler dance, whereupon he exclaimed, “ Margaret, 
this is Poetry !”. and she responded, “ Waldo, this is Religion!” And 
yet Waldo would go home and turn you out the neatest of essays, 
besides seeing that the winter wood was all piled, lecture-e ments 
profitably made, and store-bills paid, and Mangnest would break away 
from her dreams and her studies for hours each day to fill the part. of 
governess or private reader or newspaper hack. 
I was once expressing my admiration at the success of a certain 
pramenionel young man, as contrasted with a number of others who 
ad started in life with a far greater capital of intellect and attainment. 
“ Ah,” said my companion, a shrewd old observer, “ Billy always has 
plenty of small change in his pocket.” It was no discredit to Billy 
that he could make the most of what he had, and put it out to the 
best interest. On the contrary, it was quite the Parable of the Pounds, | 
on the man-ward side, And I mean no disparagement to the New 
England mind, when I say that it owes its success in supplying as well 
as regulating the literary currency of the country, not so much to the 
amount of bullion in its vaults as to its prone crisp and current 
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bank-notes and bright new coins. The same “cuteness” which inspires 
the Yankee to meet the latest want in the way of a washing-machine 
or a new religion, enables him to put his thoughts or knowledge into the 
form of a book or an essay or a poem which shall “tell” and which 
shall “ take.” 

But is not this genius? Of course it is, and I have no disposition 
to dispute its claim or rebel against its domination. Nearly all the 
literature we have has the stamp of the New England mint upon it ; 
the patents of the world are mostly taken out in New England names; 
and that section of the land has furnished it with its teachers of every 
grade. The rest of us may have had as beautiful fancies, as profound 
knowledge, as great thoughts. But we did not have the art, or the 
enterprise, to put them in shape, and make the world see and share 
them. And that is all there is about it. 


Bat besides brains and a faculty of making the most of them, I - 
mentioned another Boston characteristic,—the consciousness of having 
them, and the consequent disposition to assert them, as against God and 
man alike. In my introductory remarks I hinted rather broadly that 
Boston, like Jacky Horner impressed with his big-boyishness, is rather 
given to self-esteem and mutual.admiration. This trait has become 
proverbial, and has given rise to a distinct class of witticisms, in which 
the Bostonian himself is as appreciative a participant as any one else. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, for instance, never lets slip a chance for a sly 
dig at this weak place in his beloved city’s ribs. e are all familiar 
with the bon mot to account for the decay of orthodoxy there, on the 
ground that the man who had the privilege of being born in Boston 
could not be expected to feel the need of being “ born again”; also the 
current saying that all good New-Englanders expect when they die to 
go to—Boston! The late Richard H. Dana used to tell this little story. 
He was passing a negro church at the North End one night, and took 
it into his head to look in. After a few moments’ observation and lis- 
tening, he was: quietly retiring, when one of the “official members” 
stepped up and expressed regret that they could not offer him more 
attractive preaching. Mr. Dana remarked “respi that it was ve 
good,—having, in fact, seen nothing particularly amiss. But the col- 
ored brother insisted on apologizing : “ Not much in de way ob preachin’, 
sar,—only a New York man!” 

Three tramps were discussing the relative merits of the cities which 
constituted their respective winter residences, whereupon the remarks of 
the representatives of Philadelphia and St. Louis became so offensive to 
the gentleman from Boston that he tried to murder them !—Straws, even 
in a pig’s mouth (the saying is), may show how the wind blows—even 
on Massachusetts Bay. 

No wonder, then, that Robert Collyer says he goes so much to Bos- 
ton to “ get pitied.” One is conscious there, not, as an acute observer 
said of England, of “a certain condescension to foreigners,” but of a 
certain commiseration. Particularly is this felt by those who, though 
moving in the best intellectual circles, have made the great mistake of 
not graduating at Harvard College. Some of the most scholarly and 
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successful men have been made to feel that. they were admitted to the 
intellectual on a kind of sufferance, or as a new lord would be 
received by the ad baronage of England. And nothing has helped 
Joseph Cook to stand his dso much as his Harvard diploma. 

his consciousness of brains and of power has naturally and right- 
fully much to do with the self-reliance and self-assertion which have 
a New England a. bed of social, political, and intellectual dynamite 
from the beginning. Hence, too, it has.always been out of harmony 
with the rest of the country, and at the same time the leader of it. Not 
Maine, so much as the whole hexarchy of States, is entitled to the motto 
as on a vessel’s prow, Dirigo (I direct). Ithas been the sensitive and pro- , 
pelling sail, if not the rudder, of our ship of state. I do not say it has 
always pointed right, or seleeted right among, the many winds of doc- 
trine which have. agitated its canvas. It is too near the fog-banks and 
the icebergs, and I fear has sometimes got its head bef by the one 
and its heart chilled in the other. But it has carried us along in its wake 
none the less, through good report and through evil report. 


The above metaphor sugygests the inquiry how far the influence of 
climate and phical conditions may have to do with a city’s devel- 
opment, We have ceased to wonder at the providential ere cn 
whereby navigable rivers are mysteriously found running past all great 
modern cities, and have found by bitter experience that something more 
is necessary to found a metropolis than to cut up some square miles.into 
building-lots and inauguratea boom. But perhaps we may not have had 
occasion to study the characteristics, physical and moral, of the various 
existing cities in view of the differentiating effects of locality. 

The glory and the shame of New York are alike attributable in no 
small measure to its narrow, island-shape in the grandest of bays, not to 
speak of its place in the temperate zone, and at the mouth of what was 
for so long a time the only practicable pass into the heart of the continent. 
This peculiar environment and configuration have made it a sort of long 
ee me thes ocean ant of the world, and at the same time have 
thrust beyond its corporate limits an increasing proportion of that great 
middle class who mi the mainstays of political cant denial purity, Fon 
the other hand, Philadelphia has been the city of homes and churches 
by reason of its unlimited area of growth, and its consequent ability to 
keep within its bounds all this most valuable element of its population, 
and to extend its houses along the earth in the shape of cottages instead 
of into the air in those barracks and babels and human styes known as 
hotels, flats, and tenement-houses. Having no special facilities for com- 
merce, but commanding the great coal and iron regions of Pennsylvania, 
it has taken the lead in the mechanic arts, and hence has not, like New 
York and Boston, been inundated by a continuous tidal wave of foreign 
immigration, with its un-American and unstable ways. New York, be- 
sides, differs from the other commercial cities in the diversity of its for- 
eign element, and the prominence of those classes—French, Spanish, 
Jews, and the like—who are drawn there as the financial centre of the 
country, which it became on account of its peculiar advantages as a port 


of entry. 
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But Boston shares with Philadelphia the benefits of an unrestricted 
raphical expansion. It opens out like one of the old palm-leaf 
ans. Hence the city shades off into suburbs in every direction, except 
just the narrow ocean gate-way, each fluting of the fan having for- 
merly its own highway and now its railway. Free from ferries, in- 
dependent of high bridges and as yet of elevated railroads, one can start 
from the business centres and in a few moments be in a village or coun- 
try home still within the city limits. There is little need even of great 
parks, for the city is hedged by a continuous park of forest and lake 
and lane and boulevard within six miles of the State-House. This fact 
has had, unquestionably, much to do with the exceptional unity of Bos- 
ton’s civic life, enabling it to retain many of the more delightful and home- 
like traits of village life, making it easier to preserve and cherish its 
traditions and landmarks, and concentrating and intensifying the social 
interests of its people. This latter is, I think, the special charm of 
residence there. People know where to find each other. Those of like 
tastes and pursuits have a habit of coming together in all sorts of clubs, 
conferences, symposia, and what not. And this, added to the vantage 
still held by brains as credentials over pedigree or purse, and the further 
fact that some things besides dancing and oysters are still deemed suf- 
ficient inducements to draw people together of an evening, makes this 
region quite the social paradise (wnlost) of America. 


If I were a Buckle or a Darwin, I might gain some credit by a 
series of ingenious deductions from the extraordinary climate of Boston 
as related to its development. What that climate is, let one of its own 
sons testify in a speech before the United States Senate : 

“Take the New England climate in summer. You would think 
the world was coming to an end. Recent heresies on that subject may 
have had a natural origin there. Cold to-day; hot to-morrow; mer- 
cury at 80° in the morning, with wind at southwest; and in three 
hours more, a sea-turn, wind at east, a thick fog from the very bottom 
of the ocean, and a fall of 40° of Fahrenheit ; now so dry as to kill all 
the beans in New Hampshire ; then floods carrying off the bridges of 
the Penobscot and Connecticut ; a snow in Portsmouth in July; and 
the next day a man and a yoke of oxen killed by lightning in Rhode 
Island. You would think the world was twenty times coming to an 
end!” 

This, of course, must be taken with that degree of discount due to 
the exuberance of Rufus Choate’s oratory. But it is nevertheless true 
that this our great Boston has to a large and painful extent fed upon the 
Kast Wind. And I can testify to its unparalleledness, both in quantity 
‘and quality. Ye who hail an east wind as a phenomenon, and as a 
sure precursor of a storm, know nothing of what it is to see the wind set 
steadily from that quarter for seven weeks on astretch. And he knows 
not what an east wind is, who has not dwelt.on Boston’ Bay, and 
received Labrador and Greenland and the Fishing Banks of Newfound- 
land day after day into his throat and bosom. 

Now, I will: not undertake to surmise what may be the scientific’ 
outcome of such a climate on physical, mental, and moral development. 
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It may be a mere accident that the sharpest men are found where 
the wind blows sharpest, or that there should be a good deal of windy 
speculation evolved where there is so much wind involved. But per- 
haps there may be a vital connection between the heroic fight for exist- 
ence and the Lave, self-reliant, virile, and victorious character of the 
people, and possibly the tendency to an asperity of tone and the lack of 
a certain suavity of manner and sunny facility of self-accommodation 
which mark more southern races with a less northeasterly exposure ! 


New England mirrors itself in one small spot about eighteen miles 
back of Boston. Concord is a little inland village of two or three 
thousand inhabitants, with no special trade or “ attraction” to “ build it 
up.” And yet, whether from its heroic memories, or its cultured quiet, 
or its renown and influence as a literary and philosophic centre, it would 
be hard to find a place in all the world of equal and of so concentrated an 
interest as this little hamlet among the backwoods and barren hills of 
Massachusetts. 

This was the first battle-ground of the Revolution, and here is still 
the “rude bridge” where the “ embattled farmers” made their stand and 
“ fired the shot heard round the world.” There is a public library, so 
amply endowed, elegantly equipped, and admirably managed that it 
would be a credit to the largest town,—and, what is still more remark- 
able, with an entire alcove devoted to the books of Concord authors, 
many of them the most celebrated works of American literature. Here 
has been held for years the original Summer School of Philosophy, 
where scores of people come together for weeks to talk Plato and Spinoza 
amid the murmur of bees and in the vine-clad shadows of a rustic porch. 
Here, in a plain farm-house, with its orchard, out-houses, and wood- 
piles, lived and died Ralph Waldo Emerson. Here, in a quaint “Old 
Manse,” with a sort of “Tudor” look about its architecture, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne hid himself away in remote corners, escaping from the back 
door if he saw a visitor approaching the front one. Here still lives A. 
Bronson Alcott, the most amiable of egotists, a walking encyclopaedia, 
the originator of Pestalozzian schools in this country, as thorough a 
disciple of Plato as if he had lived in Greece twenty-two hundred years 
ago, and whose “conversations” (if that can be called “conversation” 
where one man does all the talking) were once famous and fruitful. 

On the outskirts of the village is Walden Pond, where Henry D. 
Thoreau built his hut and played the hermit for two years, ilies Sines 
self think that he was fiercely independent of human kind, whereas we 
all know now that he was unconsciously posturing with an unerring 
instinct and appetite for “appreciation ;” and here, in their younger 
days, Emerson and Alcott used to come and sit with him in the moon- 
light by the lake and talk philosophy and poetry. And from this village 
Louisa Alcott sent forth her “ Little Women,” to delight and instruct 
generations of her young countrymen. All of which, and more which I 
cannot even hint at, makes little Concord quite an epitome—an Elzevir 
edition, so to speak—of the genius of New England, the quantity, the 
consciousness, the curiosity and capacity of its brains, 

For three years I lived in the town of Quincy, just over the city 
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line. Before my door ran the first railroad ever laid in this country. 
Within gun-shot was Merry Mount, where in the very earliest days of 
the colony the impuritan Morton raised his May-pole and danced and 
drank with the Indians, sold them guns and powder, and defied the laws 
of God and man, till the scandalized pilgrims under Miles Standish 
came and swept him away with the besom of destruction. Towards the 
south end of the town are two ancient and uncouth structures within a 
few feet of each other, the birthplace each of an American President, 
the second and the sixth. 

Somewhat nearer to my home was the ample mansion of their 
almost equally distinguished descendant, Charles Francis Adams, and 
that of his accomplished son of the same name. Still nearer is the old 
homestead where cluster the memories of a noble race,—Josiah Quincy, 
Jr., the associate of Otis and Warren in precipitating the Revolutionary 
War ; Josiah Quincy, the President of Harvard College, and Boston’s 
greatest Mayor ; Edmund Quincy, one of the most cultured and judi- 
cious of the Garrisonian Abolitionists; and the late Josiah Quincy, 
a model gentleman, scholar, and philanthropist, whose published remi- 
niscences of his long and busy life are among the most valuable and 
interesting of our autobiographical records. Here is the great school, 
open free to all the children of the town, the Adams Academy, on the 
very spot where John Hancock was born, and where the well out of 
which he drank is still in use. 

Nor would it do to omit among representative places a glance at 
Boston’s Valhalla, Mount Auburn Cemetery,—where Bowditch the 
mathematician and Spurzheim the phrenologist and Worcester the 
lexicographer, and Chickering of piano fame and Harnden the founder 
of the express business, lie beside Longfellow and Sumner and Char- 
lotte Cushman, Agassiz and Rufus Choate and Margaret Fuller, Anson 
Burlingame and Fanny Fern. It is not needful to take a very large 
section of New England to have abundant material for the fullest ex- 
amination, ante or post mortem, of its intellectual or moral anatomy. 


I have neither the space nor the inclination to discuss the mooted 
uestion whether Boston is declining in virtue or prestige, or whether 
the literary sceptre is departing from it. It were hard to say, however, 
which is the farther removed from the Boston of John Cotton or even 
of Josiah Quincy,—the Back Bay with its broad avenues, its palatial 
houses and hotels, its costly Norman, Gothic, and Italian churches, its Art 
Museum and School of Technology, or the North End with its “ Black 
Sea” (as the very sailors call it) and its unspeakable squalor, drunken- 
ness, and vice. An entomological professor of Harvard some time ago 
warned the guardians of the State-House of the inroads of white ants 
into the centre of that citadel of the Commonwealth, and the consequent 
peril to the library, the stair-supports, and the very fabric and founda- 
tions. Let who will find herein the symbol of a deeper danger and 
decay, striking into the intellectual and political supremacy of the city 
of which that gilded State-House dome is the glittering hub. 
These frank and somewhat playful observations would be misinter- . 
preted if taken to imply either disrespect or despair. I love Boston, 
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and for far better reasons than that which Dr. Bellows used to 
give, “ Because it has a Neck and I can hug it!’ I spent three of 
my most delightful and inspiring years there. I trod during all that 
time the uplands.of life. I breathed a higher and more stimulating 
atmosphere, full alike of Puritan iron and Attic salt. It lies in my 
memory as beautiful as the matchless Bay, with its blue waters and 
picturesque islands and headlands, upon which I used to look out of 
my suburban windows. And so must its grand and brilliant past hie 
before the memory of all who love God and liberty and great men 
and good books. The old freight of the Mayflower is not all con- 
sumed or mildewed. “The “solid men of Boston” have not. all thinned 
out, nor its youthful energies “gone West.” The city is not wholly 
given to idolatry, either of wealth or of an unknown God. Its great 
qualities. of brain and heart which have never failed the Republic 
or the cause of humanity in any emergency are embedded like its 
granite rocks, and sure as its east winds. Like the old skillet of tar 
n a pole which for a century and a half gave its name to Beacon 
ill, st it stood always ready to send up its signal-fires to all the 
country round, or like the lantern of Paul Revere in the tower of the 
Old North Church, the free, stanch, prophetic spirit of Boston is not 
uenched, but waits, though darkly perhaps, for the illumination and 
the rallying of America to its true mission and its true defence. 
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H, do not think I envy that I cannot see them. too,— 
The beauty and the glory that are visible to you. 
Ah, no! ab, no! such fancies you can banish from your head. 
I envy not! I envy not!—I pity you instead ! 


For the reason I am blinded to the glory that you see 

Is that all my sight is filled with what is fairer far to me, 

In the radiance of whose beauty all the rest is quenched and gone, 
As the glory of the star-depths in the glory of the.sun. 


And this loveliest of the lovely, and this rarest of the rare, 
And this fairest of the objects in a world where all is fair, 
In the radiance of whose beauty all the rest is lost to view,— 
The only thing that I see,—is invisible to you. 


For that smiling face of yours, dear, which you’re turning now to me, 
Is the only thing you cannot which I cannot help but see; 

And in gazing, gazing, gazing, I repeat what I have said, 

I envy not! I envy not!—I pity you instead ! 


Wilson K. Welsh. 
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VIII.—HOW I BECAME THE WIDOW’S ATTORNEY. 


OR more than a year I had met almost every day, upon the ferry- 
boat that took me back and forth from the suburban town in which 
I finally pitched my tent, a lady who was destined in a remarkable man- 
ner to influence my relations with Gauge & Swallow. I first saw Mrs, 
Murray at the office of an up-town publishing firm who were our clients, 
As it happened, a certain matter which was placed in my hands made 
it necessary that I should be informed as to the details of one of the 
departments of their business, which was under her supervision. In 
announcing the fact that she would give me the desired information, 
one of the partners referred to her as “the pretty widow.” She fully 
justified the appellation, being young, fair, and of a frank, engaging 
manner, which tempered rather than concealed a natural vivacity. Per- 
haps-I paid more visits to the office of Kydd & Crew than the nature 
of the business absolutely demanded ; and I will confess that I fixed 
upon this suburb as the place of my abode, chiefly because she resided 
there. ‘ ; 

The way I came to learn this fact was peculiar. I was unwilling 
to ask the question directly, and was unable to secure any intimation 
which might guide me. Of course I did not wish to follow her, though 
there is no knowing what I might not have done had not fortune helped 
me better than I could have helped myself. 

I had not, as so many young men do, abandoned my church relations 
on coming to the city, nor intermitted the activity in religious matters 
to which I had been accustomed in my country home. This is a course 
which I have many times had occasion to be grateful for having taken, 
and I deem it neither inconsistent with a proper self-respect nor derog- 
atory to the religious profession that one should receive personal ad- 
vantage from associations thus formed. As it happened, soon after my 
first introduction to Mrs. Murray I was selected to take part in a move- 
ment for promoting religious interest among the young men not only of 
that particular suburb, but in the very neighborhood where she resided. 
I recognized her among the audience, and felt that a power mightier than 
I was shaping events in my favor. I met her at the reception held after 
the meeting in the church parlors, and was not slow to claim acquaint- 
ance. I was more than ever delighted with her easy grace and winning 
_manner. After all was over, my friend the pastor, a young man whose 

guest I was for the nonce, as we smoked our cigars in his study, gave 
me a full account of the object of my admiration : 

-“ Mrs. Murray has been a member of the congregation ever since I 
came here, three years ago. I think she had then resided here but a 
short time, as she was still regarded with that sort of exuberance of 
attention which is apt to attend the advent of an‘ attractive stranger. 
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She lived in good style, in one of the prettiest little houses in town, as 
well as one of the best appointed; was a regular attendant on our 
services, and took an active Pat in all our church work, though not a 
communicant. Her husband was much older than herself, and entirely 
immersed in business,—mining and cattle, at the West, I think, where 
he spent most of his time, coming East only now and then on flying visits 
to his young wife. Sometimes they rode out together, but usually she 
remained at home on such occasions, devoting herself exclusively to him. 
People wondered a little at their dissimilarity of tastes, but there was no 
denying the fact that Mrs. Murray was not only a devoted but a very 
happy wife. I do not think I have ever witnessed more placid’ content- 
ment than hers. She evidently had all that she wished, and: enjoyed to 
the full all that she had. Highly cultured, a musician of fine ability, 
and an artist of considerable skill, her books, her music, and her husband 
seemed. to take all her thought, except what was given to charitable 
work, in which she was both active and liberal. One thing was for a 
time regarded as singular: except for the servants, she lived alone. She 
had many callers, but no visitors, and never gave or accepted invitations. 
After a while people became used to it. Nobody seemed to know any- 
thing about her Sabin except that he was rich. I never met him 
more than once or twice. I was once invited to tea, and passed a very 
pleasant evening with them. He said he let her stay here to finish her 
studies, which / had very inconsiderately broken off. I shall never 
forget the look of loving reproach with which she greeted this statement. 
He added, jocosely, that when her studies were completed—well, he did 
not know whether they would go abroad, or live in Denver,—go in for 
comfort, or make a sensation. 

‘“‘ About a year after, her husband died,—one of the victims of a 
terrible railroad-accident. She went on to attend the obsequies, and 
returned a few weeks after, what you see her now,—cheerful, resigned, 
yet never forgetful of the shadow that fell so suddenly on her young 
life. Her invalid mother came back with her, and has remained ever 
since. Mrs. Murray is engaged with Kydd & Crew, more, I think, from 
love of art than from any need there is for her to labor. She seems to 
have money enough, and since her hushand’s death has abated nothing 
of luxury or charity ; indeed, her benefactions have increased. 

“ That,” said my friend, “is all I know about the fair widow,—all 
that needs to be known, it is true, but, after all, a singularly bounded 
life. Her mother came from Philadelphia. They have evidently 
always moved in good society, but have no confidants, and none of that 
light gossip that floats from city to city has ever clustered about them 
here. Who and what her family were no one seems: to know, and, 
indeed, no one seems to care. I judge from some chance remarks of 
the mother that the family had met with some misfortune from which 
they were rescued by the daughter’s marriage. She has had many 
admirers, but I do not think any one has progressed far enough to be 
termed a suitor. It is easy to see that you are smitten,” my friend 
added, with jocular familiarity, “and I cannot blame you. She is a 
combination sufficient to turn the head of any marrying man. There 
is nothing but praise to be heard of her; and yet——”_. , 
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“Perhaps you have:an: inclination that way yourself?” I’ eaid, 


“No,” he replied “TJ saw it was no.use,--or, rather, feltit.. After 
her husband’s I ventured to speak, to ‘her about joining’ the 
charch, and there was something ini the way she declined’ even to. con- 
sider the. matter which assured. me she: had: her: own life. to live; and 
that. it, was one no one else would be permitted to share, She may 
marry, again ;, but, I doubt it. If she ssoaee sienetly te will! be! a: lucky 
man who. wins. her. love, for no, one will, get her hand! unless her ‘heart 
goes with it.” 

“ She; has no children ?” 

6 None.” 

“ Then she will, marry.” 

My friend smiled. 

“How wise we men.are when we discourse about women !” he said: 

Nevertheless I made up my mind, then and there, that I would win 
and wed the pretty widow. Per the profession makes one.a little 
incredulous as to. certain phases of human nature: At-least I did not 
feel. seriously discomposed:.about the: prospect. of success, I. was: doing 
well by this time,—had'a fair salary, and could: look forward 'to a share 
in the business. with some confidence. I had never been: counted ill- 
favored, and was not without attractive accomplishments. 

I. was not precipitate. I had learned to: proceed with: deliberation 
in important matters. I saw the cage in which the pretty bird dwelt, 
—a beautiful little brick Queen-Anne, crowned with pretty gables, which 
overlooked the water. Somehow, its tasteful.completeness reminded me 
of its owner, for I took occasion to consult;the:record, and: learned that 
she was the owner, and. that it was uneneumbered.: The title was in 
her maiden name, her husband, Anderson. Murray, having apparently 
been the owner of no realty in the city, which accounted for the fact 
that there was no record of administration on his estate. I was fortu- 
nate in securing a boarding-place just far enough away so that it should 
not. seem that I was seeking her neighborhood, yet: requiring me to 
pass her house on my way. to and: from: the trains pts en at 
when. she came and went ; and, as, our occupations were similar, it: was 
natural enough that my trips should coincide with: hers. I was:careful 
not to obtrude myself may notice and yet be:as often as: I reasonably 
might within her cognizance. Little by little, a sort: of familiarity 
sprang up between us, I conversed. with her: sometimes, in our journeys 
back and forth, of literature and art, in which I knew she 'was interested, 
and studied these subjects more than I had ever done before, that I 
might merit her approval. 

So matters went on for more than a year. . I had called a few times 
at the neat little home, had transacted. some-unimportant business for her, 
ha ecnane papas waite hs mother, and ema to make 
my: ul and agreeable, without arousing suspicion of my 
This purpose in me meq time had become an shanciSing-geiion, tee 
shaped my ev oug, bret ete slits ,babbo: 

About this trme her mother died, and'I determined: as seon:as' I could 
with propriety to avow my attachment,and hazard: the consequences, 
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hen “T found her alone, peers or pa 
designed for ‘the illustration she had been.engaged 
for some time. The fact that atm were to npotee the nextday to. the 
as the reason for admitting: me to a ‘little 
gable whieh had been ‘fitted 

Wetst eveer made cordially than Ti ad ‘hoped: Her’ face 
was , Aushed with the consciousness of achievement.,: ‘The set:of pastels 
—there ‘were seven of them, ‘I ‘remember—were ‘arranged:along:one 
side of the room, for ‘convemience of ‘studying and comparing. them, in 
order to make her final alterations, I did not wonder she was proud 
of her‘work. In‘one ‘corner of the‘room was my 2 easel, before which 
hung 8 velvet curtain, suspended by rings which slid upon a burnished 
rod. “We talked’ of the ‘festival alittle, ‘of ithe jw ea ne a apse i 

and of herself ‘more than’ I -had ‘ever heard ‘her speak before. 

“Tt ‘is the last work I shall do,” she'said, gazing regretfully at. the 
set of black and white boards‘on which'she had arena with 
unusual skill, “for a long time at ei ery i 

T was startled at the unusual earnestness of er . tone, peal eeiiieuinad 
‘anxiously what' she meant. 

“I'am going away,” she said, without. ‘Temoving her eyes: from the 
drawings,—“ going a road.” 

“To study art, I’ ”” T managed to say. ‘Somehow, ‘the words 
‘seemed to choke ‘me, was contemplating a hrallinged absence: :evi- 
dently with no: thonght that’ it was a matter of any moment to me.: 

‘To’ etudy art?” she repeated, with’ a‘curious railing still Really at 
her work. | “ Well, yes, I. suppose‘so.” 

“Will you go soon?” up 

“On Saturday.” é 

“T trust you do not‘expect to' be away very Jong?" 

“T don’t‘ know. I may ‘return—sometime.” 

She ‘added’'a ‘touch of white: #o'edalok Sse ;ietirén aiisahesd 
During this conversation ‘she ‘had’ not looked at:me.. ‘I felt: that) 
nothing to her, ‘but this very thought made:me-bold. If ‘I :could ae 
caught her eye, I should’ tlave pourea, forth may: passion though I knew 
it was but to meet rejection. 

“And that ‘reminds me,”’’she continued, as she finished the touch 
she was! giving the picture ‘and laid: aside the on, “ that: I wanted 
to see you about some business matters. I.  requibe am: agent to 
look after affairs ‘in’ my absence, and want someone in'whom I can 
place implicit confidence. Will; you act for me, Mr. :Fontaine'?” | 

Wiser ney os wee to serve you, Mrs. Murray,” I :answered, 
desperately. Tt was 2 foollely'sheseh, and ‘ho doubt datet: Knpe ecentid 
to to the’ beautiful womaty whe tamed { towards:me-ith » look of eandid 
aurprise in her clear yd Ww ¢ my” was 
hopeless, and ‘hated’ roel most heartily: Preorr roweslel its-yet I 
loved ‘her ‘all the more that she did noteafféct to: ome. 
There is some consolation ‘in’ loving even hopelessly a’ woman whio has 
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courage enough to recognize the fact without humiliating one with her 
ity. rib , 
ee Don’t say that, Mr. Fontaine,—don’t,” she said, with frank regret- 
fulness. ‘‘ You have been a very good friend to me, and I esteem you 
very highly. If you had not been so considerate, so, gentlemanly, I 

might have prevented this.” _.. ; 

“I am heartily glad you did not,” I replied, not.at..all bitterly, 
“ for I at least have had the pleasure of knowing and. loving you,”. 

“You must not do so any more,” she said, earnestly, yet with a 

smile which was a consolation because it expressed sympathy and 
appreciation without any pity. “ You; must not do.so any more,” she 
repeated, as she laid her hand in frank confidence upon, my shoulder, 
“because I need your assistance,—may need it very badly,—and can 
give you no hope ‘that our relations will ever be other than what they 
are. ; 
I bowed my head before her steady gaze. There may have been 
tears in my eyes, which I was determined she should not see,—not that 
I was ashamed of them, but I did not wish to distress her. It was not 
her fault that she did not love me; and why should I make her miser- 
able by displaying my weakness? isha 

“1 like you, Mr. Fontaine, and under other circumstances might not 
have been unwilling to hear you speak as you have, but—~” she paused 
an instant, and then added, impetuously, “I will trust you, Mr. Fon- 
taine. That man stands between us!” 

She swept back the curtain that hung before the easel, as she spoke, 
and pointed to the life-size portrait of a man of splendid presence. 
Evidently past middle life, showing touches of gray in the full, beard 
and the hair grown thin above the forehead, it was yet instinct with 
life and power,—a man to do great things, whether good or. bad, and 

ssessing qualities which might well captivate a woman’s heart. I 
oan him from the imperfect descriptions I had: received :. it: seemed 
indeed that I should have known him without them. “i 

“Your husband?” I said, not removing my eyes from the picture. 
If she inclined her head I did not see it; I did not require confirma- 
tion of my words. She certainly did not answer audibly. : Perhaps I 
assumed her ‘assent. At any rate, I added, not without a trepidation 
for which I could not account, “ But he is dead.” «. | 

“ He is alive, and—I love him.” by as 

The words were full of a tenderness‘ that avouched. their sincerity. 
I looked up at her in amazement. She was. gazing at the picture:in 
self-forgetful absorption. 

“ But what—I thought—why——~” These were the only words I 
could stammer out. 

“Why was it given out that he was dead ?”, she asked, calmly, as 
if she read my thought. ‘I do not know.” 

She let the curtain fall, and looked around at me with steady, un- 
flinching eyes. vanes eid ia Bor 

“But if he is your husband you must—I mean, you ought——-” I. 
could get no further. -What I desired to say I do. not even now know. 
Her face suffused slowly, and then the blush as slowly.died away:: 
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“TI do not know whether he'is. my husband.or-not.” 6) 0! 

I had risen unconsciously when she uncovered the picture;: and cher 
words staggered me like a blow. She must have seen my confusion, 
— * pik gaze did not falter, and her voice was firm heared even! pas 
asked,—-" : . 

* Tiowlog this, Mr. Fontaine, are you still willing mm serve me?” 

The tone rather than the words: mented me I reached forth my 
hand to clasp hers as I answered, 

“To the death, madam.” 

“You still truat. me?” she asked, with a hint of. surprise in her voice. 

“Tt is impossible that I should doubt you,” I replied, with entire 
seriousness,; | 

“T thank you and—believe you,” she said, as she grasped my hand 
cordially, and her lips trembled as she motioned:'me to: chair and 
turned to reach her own. . When I had seated, myself and looked at 
her again, she held a handkerchief in one hand, and’ there were traces 
of tears upon her eyelids, ; 

“And now,’ she said, as she.crogsed her hands in. her lap ‘with 
that sort.of helplessness which only a woman’s hands can express, “tell 
me what I am to do.” 

“ Really, I-——will you be kind enough to inform: me , what you viiah 
to do?” I asked. 

“Why, of course,” she answered, smiling constrainedly. «You see 
how stupid I am, and, knowing what you do, will not»wonder. » I 
want to sell this house and the furniture, or put it in the hands of ‘some 
one who will hold it or sell it as I may direct.” 

“ Do you wish to dispose of it sbenighele uae 

“T do not know—I am afraid. It is all I have, wid I should not 
like to be left, destitute. It was a present, as puhings you know,—-a 
present from——” 

“ Before you were married ?”” 

orogens vs 

6 on, “ but, am to advise, it is 
I should know certain a —iiee 

“T will answer any uestions you may ask.” 

“Do you know anything of you Mr. Murray’s circumstances 
at en tine? ?—whether he was in debt or not, I mean?” i 

¢ oO ing.” ve 

“Would you be willing to authorize me to make eile and idee a 
part of the nk ak ecengee di in my hands until you age require. it?” 

“The whole,” she answered, simply... - 

“ Then, if you, will execute, a power of attorney to me; I think I 
can arrange it.” , 

if 
fae Please prepare whatever i is necessary, and lef. ane know: ‘what = 

Me Very well.” 

She rose, and, opening @ drawer in an aheny: desk that stood : near 
the window, took from: it. bundle of pap 

“As you are to bexmy. lawyer as as my friend” she nid <1 
will leave these with yon. n 
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She did not.resume her seat, and I rose to take my leave, when an 
unpleasant: thought occurred to me. suerte 

“In what name,” I asked, not. without embarrassment, “ shall ‘I 
draw the power of ‘attorney ?” 

“The name used in the deed, I suppose,” she answered, simply. 

I bowed assent. 

_ “Good-by,” I said, as I extended my hand to take leave, 

She clasped it warmly, hesitated an instant, and then said, with a 
slightly-heightened color,— 

“ Will you not kiss me good-by? There is no one else to wish me 


bon voyage.” ; ‘ 
I put my arm around her, bent down, and kissed her lips. 


I do not think:a man ever passed along a city’s streets with more 
strangely conflicting emotions than those which filled my breast after 
this interview. To say that I was unconscious of my surroundings is 
but to state a literal fact. I never knew how I got to my rooms after 
bidding Mrs. Murray adieu. My brain was.in a whirl,—not of desper- 
ation, for I was never inclined to romantic sentiment, but of stupefying 
amazement. I had declared my love for a woman who‘had not only 
informed me that she loved another, but also that her relation to him 
was at least equivocal, if not absolutely illegal. After such knowledge 
I had consented to aid her in what might be a fraudulent act, and had 
even held her in my arms and kissed her. Worse than all, I loved ‘her 
more than I had ever done before, believed in her, trusted her, and was 
ready to do or dare anything for her-sake. I did not deny this to my- 
self,—did not wish to deny it,—yet I was none the less stunned and 
overwhelmed by it. I prepared the necessary papers and sent’them to 
her that night, with directions for their exeeution. The next day I 
received them back, properly verified, with a letter of instructions, en- 
closed within which was another. I read it over I know not how many 
times, but took good care to destroy-it before'I slept. ‘I could not bear 
that a single word of such terrible import:in her handwriting should 
for a single moment remain in existence. It was the instinct of the 
profession to destroy what might be damaging evidence, The story 
the letter revealed was. all the more terrible for the matter-of-fact 
manner in which it was told, yet I had learned enough of life to recog- 
nize at once its truth. I burned the letter, but can repeat it almost 
word for word even now. 


“My DEAR Mr. FonrTaIne,—” (so it began) 

“You were no doubt amazed at what I told you yesterday. Only 
my surprise at your avowal, and a feeling that something more than 
mere rejection was due to one who has Bien so very considerate and 
whom I so highly esteem, could have induced me to reveal what I did. 
Having said so much, it is due both to you and to myself that I 
should say more. , 

“Of course I cannot make it any plainer that there can be no — 
closer relation between us, and I will not conceal from you that it is 
not without regret that I realize this fact. ‘While I believe I truly 
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love the man who is known as my husband, I am no stranger to the 
thought that I would willingly surrender all that I have enjoyed to be 
the wife of a good man whose real name I might bear without doubt 
or shame. 

“T do not say this to blame any one. The fact that I am in the 
position I now tg due solely to my own election. I was not de- 
ceivéd nor betrayed, but deliberately chose the life which now imposes 
its harsh conditions upon my future. Individually, no fault attaches 
to any one,—not even to myself, as I think. I was free to act, and 
made my choice remy ‘Considering only my: social status, it 
was no doubt an error; judged by any admissible code of morals, it 
was nothing less than sin. I do not blame society. A woman who 
adopts the course I did necessarily falls under its ban, and that ban is 
irrevocable. Her only chance is to avoid its cognizance. This I have 
done. To society I am Mrs. Murray, and as such have always: led an 
irreproachable life ; yet. I would not only be an- outcast, but one beyond 
hens of rehabilitation, did the world know of me what I have already 
told you. So highly do I prize the honor of your love, and so thor- 
oughly do I trust your sincerity, however, that I am not only willing 
hi glad to tell you eneniall indeed, that there is to tell—of my 

e. ‘ 
“My father was a man of abundant means. I was the only child, 
and nothing that wealth or love could compass was too costly for me to 
enjoy. I received what is called a aga AMOR RAH CS. 
with honor at a school where a thousand dollars a year was paid for my 
board and tuition. Soon after my father died. He left nothing for 
the support of his daughter and a weak, over-indu wife; but his 
last, hours were soothed with the reflection that he had at least given me 
a good education. His death was sudden, and there was no time to 
secure even a temporary provision for us. We had no relatives, and 
friends are not apt to force themselves.on people in our condition. I 
was proud, and did not ask assistance, Indeed, I shared my father’s 
confidence in the availability of my education as a means of support. 
Unfortunately, I was ignorant of almost. everything for which people 
pay wanes I was fit neither to be a servant nor a clerk. I might 

ave taught, but there were so many before me, and we could not wait. 
I tried to write,—stories, of course,—and had just success enough to 
make me hope that I might achieve more. Finally I became a sales- 
woman,—still trying to write after my day’s work was done. It wasa 
hard life, After atime there was difficulty with my employers. I know 
the reason now ; then I did. not guess it. My. immediate:superior was 
quick to note the loss of favor, and one day 1 was bitterly reproved for 
some trivial fault.in the presence of several customers. After the scene 
was over, a man who had witnessed ‘it came to my counter, made'some . 
slight purchase, and, as he received his change) slipped a card iato my 
hand. I put it in my pocket, lest-any, one see it. Had I:read 
it then,—well, there is no knowing what would have occurred.. That 
night I was discharged. ; 7 
__ “Long after my mother was asleep I sat before the grate in the 
little room my labor had alone provided, wondering what we should do. 
Vou. XLII.—85 
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Taking my handkerchiéf from my pocket to:dry my. tears, the catd ell 
wen te mr. I tok it tp, abd Loar " 


“ ‘Tf you at any time need a friend, address 
“¢ ANDERSON Murray, 
«“<«P, O. Box 129, 
“¢ New York.’ 


8 ° tossed it - half doubtfully and half makin, spelt 
week I wrote. Hunger tames one’s spirit very quickly, ially 

hunger of one like her who was d lent eset efforts Already I 
had learned that my face was an e in the way of obtaining honest 
employment, and a constant incentive to proposals which society would 
count me an outcast for accepting, but would hardly find a word of 
censure for the man who offered. 

“T do not care to tell what I suffered: it was no more than others, 
hundreds and thousands quite as worthy as I, have undergone and are 
now undergoing. I was no heroine. i could neither endure h 
nor my mother’s tears. Almost a fortnight had elapsed when I received 
an answer to my letter. It was written in evident haste, and merely 
enclosed a bank-bill, saying that the writer had to leave at once for the 
West, and sent the bill as an apology for disappointment that might 
have occurred through his delay. If I did not obtain satisfactory em- 
ployment within a reasonable time, he hoped I would write again: he 
might have something to propose which I would at least deem better 
than starvation. 

“T failed to get employment, and so wrote a second time. The reply 
I received was at least candid. He wanted a companion who was at- 
tractive and would be agreeable. There was no pretence of love or 
favor,—no misrepresentation of facts. He would provide handsomel 
for me and make a definite allowance for my mother. He did not wis 
to take any advantage of my necessity, and enclosed enough to support 
us while I sought other employment if I was unwilling to consider his 
proposal. I was angry and humiliated; yet I will confess there was 

‘something about his bratal’ plainness that did not al er displease 
me; and when our condition finally became un le, I made'an 
* ans with him and listened to what he had to say in detail. 

is pro were distinct enough. He was a married man who lived 
unhappily,—he did not say why, and I never asked. He wanted a 
home to which he could run away and where he could be undisturbed. 
He wished to exercise no compulsion over me. It would be necessary, 
in order to avoid. unpleasant remarks, that I should be understood to 
be his wife; but he would only expect me to be his housekeeper. This 
last assurance alone I did not credit. 

“T consented, believing that I was selling myself body and soul ‘to 
him ; but my mother must live, and—why not him as well as another? 

I was foolish, no doubt, but six months of the downward road that lies 

before cultured poverty had made me desperate. . He bought this house, 
met me at the train, brought me to it, and installed me as its mistress. 

He told the domestics that I was his young wife who wished to pursue 
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her studies. After dinner he explained the details of the ménage, gave 
me a check-book and bank-book, and declared that it ‘was ary that 
he should take the next train for the West. It was weeks before I saw 
him again, and then hardly for an hour. Meantime; I managed the 
little house, and came to have a curious liking for my’strangely blant but 
considerate gallant. To justify his words, I studied, and in every respect 
sought to make the place attractive as well as to secure the pleasant 
regard of the best people in the vicinity. How well I ‘you 
know. I did this less for my own sake than for his. I was. neither 
stingy nor lavish of his money,—sending to my mother weekly only the 
amount agreed upon. He wrote to me quite frequently, and I to him, 
at different places. This was necessary to keep up appearances. His 
letters were always pleasant and respectful, keeping up so well the 
fiction of their euperscription that I soon came to look for them with no 
little ae 

“ At length I began to write again, merely to occupy my leisute 
time, and i the course of a few tmotiths ted conn sted a novel, the 
manuscript of which I sent to him. I hardly know why. I knew I 
was his slave,—a sort of harem-pet,—destined, no doubt, to the bow- 
string when he should withdraw his favor,—but somehow I wished him 
to be proud even of his d nt. I did not chafe at my chains. I 
had not been coerced nor ived; my mother was content with the 
abundance I provided, and I did not shrink from contemplating what 
our relations might become, as I had once done, He secured a much 
more rg gare contract for the publication of my book than I could 
have done. It was a hit, and when he asked ission to come and 
see me again he brought a check from’ Kydd & Crew, the publishers, 
for a much larger amount than I had ever expected to receive, as well 
as an offer for steady employment. Out of my earnings I asked to be 
allowed to discharge the pecuniary favors I had received at his hand 
and dissolve our ions with each other. 

“He did not object, and I thanked him with all the warmth I felt. 
I told him I would leave the house the next day, but he opened a little 
drawer in my desk which I had never found, took out the deed,’ places 
it in my hands, and went away, grateful, he said, that he lef me no 
more unpleasant memento of our intance than a name which might 
be found convenient until I should choose to exchange it for another, 
since a widow was always better situated in society than a young girl 
who depended on her own exertions. I did not then understand ‘the 
full significance of his words. I have since had reason to believe that 
his action had made me really his wife. Perhaps the law will so decide 
some day, at least. ; 

“From that hour to this I have earned my own livelihood.’ Mr, 
Murray has never visited me except at my invitation, I have learned 
to love the man I expected to hate. The stoty of his’death was con- 
cocted by him merely to leave me free to begin a new life. I cannot do 
it. His magnanimity has made me a slave to whom service is a delight. 
I know nothing more of him than he’ has chosen to reveal, and do not 
ask to be further informed: Whether his name is the one T bear ‘of not 
T cannot tell, though I would rather be what I am taken for, thati any 
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' thing else in the world, But, whether his wife or not, he shall neve 
lack for wifely devotion while I live. 

“He is now ill, and I am going abroad to help, if I can, in his 
recovery. I do not know how long I shall be absent, nor under what 
circumstances I may return, but you may rest assured, Mr. Fontaine, 
that I shall always retain a warm regard for one who has shown him- 
self so worthy of esteem, and I trust that you will remember me with 
something of’ kindness, despite this perhaps too frank revelation of the ° 
story of my life. 

“ Most sincerely, 
“ Aanes P, E-—. 
“P.S.—I sail by the Etruria, on Saturday.” 


I took Mr. Burrill, who had long been talking of buying a home, to 
see the house the next day, and had no difficulty in effecting a sale which 
ut a snug sum in bank to Mrs. Murray’s account. When Saturday came 
f sent her a more costly bouquet than I had ever dreamed of purchasing 
before, and was on the dock when she arrived, I did not _— to her, 
and do not know that she saw me. I did not intend she should. My 
infatuation had gone so far that I was anxious only to see the man who 
was to accompany her, who I sincerely hoped might be beyond nope of 
recovery. She arrived two hours before the steamer sailed, but’ I saw 
no more of her until the bell had rung, warning those not passengers te 
ashore. Placing myself where I would be screened ftom observation, 
ean me her carefully. Just as the plank was being drawn in, a 
carriage drove up, and a man was lifted from it and assisted up the 
gangway. As soon as she saw him I knew he was the one she was 
expecting, and when I caught a glimpse of his profile I was not sur- 
rised to recognize the man known as Anderson Murray. 

“ Well,” said a gentleman standing beside me, “if that man wasn’t 
so feeble I would swear it was Hazzard ; but I saw him in Wall Street 
only yesterday, looking as stout as a buck, so of course it cannot be.” 

“ Hazzard!” I exclaimed. ‘“ You don’t mean——?” I paused, as 
if unable to recall the full name. 

“T mean Andrew M. Hazzard, the sewing-machine man: there is 
but one Hazzard in Wall Street,—that is,” he added, with a smile, 
“ only one whose name is spelled with two z's,” 

He sauntered off, well pleased with his quip, leaving me to wonder 
what relation there might be between Mr. Swallow’s client and Mrs. 
Murray’s supposititious husband. 

The passenger-list of the steamer published the next morning con- . 
tained the name of Mr. Andrew M. Hazzard, but no other that was at 
all familiar to me. 


- 80 you are bound to sue for a divorce, are you?” said Mr. 

Swallow, a few days afterwards, to a member of a well-known legal 
firm with whom he had been in close consultation for half an hour. 

“ That’s just what we are going to do,” said the other, emphatically. 

’ You think he will pay hush-money, I suppose ?” said the Junior, 

with a sneer. 
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“We do not think he ought to squander all his estate on this 
woman he has taken with him,” was the quiet response. 

“You know very well your client dare not come to trial, and that 
Hazzard does not admit any relationship to the children,—some of 
them, at least.” 

“Pshaw! Why don’t he sue for a divorce, then?” 

“He has been willing to assent to a separation with a fair allow- 
ance for these ten years that he has lived away from her.” ; 

“That is too thin: we want more than that,—a widow’s share, at 
least. Of course we'll get it by waiting, unless he sells out; and he 
cannot do that while the suit is pending: we'll take care of that.” 

“That cock won’t fight,” said Mr. Swallow. “Tl tell you what 
you can do, Stirling. You can get a good settlement,—a half-million, 
possibly more,—and that is all you can do.” 3 a 

“Qh, no,” said the other, confidently. “ We can wait;—wait until 
he is dead, you know.” ; 

“ And then what?” 

“ Why, the widow will get her allowance, anyhow.” 

“The widow! Yes, but your client will not be his widow.” 

“Will not? Why ?” 

« Because she has never been his wife!” 

“‘ What do you mean ?” 

“When Hazzard married your client, he had a wife yet living, who 
has since died. Since her death’ he’ has not been under the same roof 


with your vee gs can account for every minute of his time. Do 


you understand 

“The infernal scoundrel!” exclaimed the other. ; 

“Tt is not my business to defend or excuse. his conduct,” said the 
Junior, with the twinkle in his eyes that always attends victory, “ but 
if anything could, it would be the conduct of your client. you 
get ready to settle, come round and I will talk with Our man ‘is 
— to be liberal, but you will have to tie your client’s hands ‘before 


he will open his.’ You understand? Well. by.” 
I too said good-by to the foolish hopes’ had cherished, tite ‘in 


conscious that I had at length set my foot on the first rung of Fortune’s 
ladder, Albion W. Tourgée. 
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HEN that “some day” shall come at last to be, 
When my son’s heart will wander far from me, 
To seek its joy in some one fair and young, 
Then will my inmost soul be pierced and wrang 
With the same anguish that another ‘felt 
When my boy’s father for my favor knelt, 
And with my joyous and triumphant “Yes” 
I pierced the heart of her life’s happiness ! 
Margaret H. Lawles, 
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AT LAST: 
SIX DAYS IN THE LIFE OF AN EX-TEACHER 


FIRST DAY.—I WAS A SCHOOI-MA’AM. 


i te any one had told me, a few years ago, that the time would come 
when I should industriously devote five days of every seven to the 
teaching of stupid children and the disorganization of my own nerves, 
I should have classed him among the false prophets. But there came a 
love-affair which resulted unpleasantly ; it was merely the old story of 
a man marrying one woman while another who loved him. better was 
hesitating to say “yes.” Coming of stock whose attachments are few 
but strong, I did not recover quietly and cheerily, like some feminine 
experts at the game of love, and our family physician, who seemed to 
sus the truth, prescribed steady mental occupation as. the only 
probable cure for my low spirits. 2 | 

“So I became a teacher in a public school, and the desired effect was 
slowly attained. I ought to have learned to love the school-room for 
what it did for me, but I did not. Once familiar with the routine, and 
successful beyond my expectation, it seemed wrong to abandon the work, 
particularly as the city children of whom my classes were composed 
were the most uninteresting of their kind, and uently the most 
needy. Nevertheless, when vacation came and my family agreed that a 
month in the country was necessary to my physical well-being, I ad- 
vertised for a boarding-house in which there were no children of any 
age or condition. 

The place which I finally selected seemed a veritable haven of rest. 
It was kept by two old ladies who knew the value of peace and quiet- 
ness, and whose house was in the centre of a large estate, the eastern 
edge of which commanded a view upon which no child could intrude 
without first crossing the Atlantic ai There was not a house in 
sight; yet I had scarcely swung a hammock in a little cluster of pines, 
and become interested in the first chapter of a novel, when 4 was 
disturbed by a childish voice exclaiming,— 

“ Hello !” - 

“Qo away, little girl ; ight away,” said I, as I turned my head 
and saw a mak figure phat principally of large blue eyes, callow 
hair, and dirty calico. frock. 

“T don’t fink you’s very polite,” said the little creature, without 
moving. 
¢ There are times when politeness is a mistake,” said I. The child, 
still immovable, stared, and replied,— 

“T’s sorry for you. My gran’ma finks ev’ybody ought to be 
sorried for, dat wasn’t brought up to speak polite to strangers. Didn’t 
you have no gran’ma—or muvver—to teach you to talk nice?” 

I rose quickly to give the little upstart one of the nes which 
had saneetas sufficient to annihilate an impudent pupil. The ham- 
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mock was not in sympathy with me: it was,one of those loose-netted 
Mexican abominations which always act. just: 7 they shouldn’t, so in a 
second or two I found myself in a most undignified position on the. 
great mattress of. pine-needles that covered the Fd af 

* aes did dat dreadful funny!” said the child, after.a-hearty peal 
of laugh “‘ Let’s see if I can’t do it.” 

‘ore vw could recpver my dignity, the child had climbed into the 
hammock and was making frantic struggles to fall out, She was so 
small and light, however, that she. remained like a bundle in the bot- 
tom of the net, and her struggles merely gave her face a great deal of 
color and made her eyes brighter. Finally she sighed,— : 

“3 rues T’ll have to .get rested ;, after dat, you can show me how 
to do it, > ‘Then she composed herself’ in the hasamock, and and continued, 
“You can swing me, if you want to; I like to swing in hammocks.” | 

“So do I,” said I, with’ all the im that five of 
authority over children had: given me,: child looked wonderingly 
at me for a moment, and then merrily shouted, — 

“Come along, den. I guess I can make room for you. 2 _ Baiting 
the action to the word, the oe sat upright, and invi 

I was beginning to. be amused, ¢: only.in the manner the 
cat who plays with the mouse whom she intends soon 'toslay. As Isat 
i the child cuddled close to. me, put @ chubby hand in mine, and 
said,— 

“You must hold aol now, eo I can’t drop out.” 


“A moment ago,” I, a5 1’pot an arm around the child,“ you 
wanted to drop out.” 

“Oh, yes,. P pat dat was dens an’ dis is now. Don’t you ' seo? 
Now go on swingin’.” 

I put.one foot to the ground to’ set the hammnook in motion, and the 


wee thing mon to sing,— 


“ § 
Swing: 
_ Swing, ab, swingee, , Swong |” 


This ridiculous jingle. continued for some moments, but finally. a 
bar was succeeded by— 
Piet if you don’t swing, faster I can’t keep breff enough to 
“That would indeed -be ead,” enid I. “Don't you think, now, it 
is time for you to go home?” 
“No, indeed,” said the child ; “we won't hove dinner for ever so 
ong.” n% 

“ And do you mean to remain here until then ?” I asked, witha 
downward glance intended to be withering. 

“Why, to be sure; where else is. I to go?” . 

« I'm eure T don’t know 5. lattekommahtevstahaaeied uiet.” | 

“Qh, well,” said the. child, “dere won’t be any trouble ’bout'dat, 

BE ay You can be as: quiet aa:you want. to; Bicone, 
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“ How thoughtful of you!” I murmured, f gb 


sin 
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“Oh, is it?” said she, her eyes wana ma you 
said dat, an’ den she’ll give mea penny. She’s hard to 
make me foughtful.” 

“T fear your grandma has a hard task before her. What is your 
name, little girl ?” ; 

“ Alice Hope.” ) 

“Well, Alice, if you'll run away now, and leave me with my book, 
I will be very much obliged to you.” 

“Ts you learnin’ a lesson from de book?” 

“No, I’m merely reading a story.” 

“Oh, well, gran’ma don’t fink much of ‘people dat reads stories in 
de mornin’, when dere’s so much work to be done.” 

“Tm glad, then, for your grandma’s sake, that I am not one of her 
children this summer.” 

“ But gran’ma’s awful nice. All de little girls I know would 
ravver have her dan deir own gran’mas. She’s always got peppermint 
candies in her pocket.” : 

Peppermint ! every woman of the slums who ever came to me to 
complain of my treatment of her child chewed some candied preparation 
of peppermint. I could thank my visitor for awakening some most 
abhorrent memories. Her mother was probably a horrid old 
village crone, who managed her son’s or daughter’s family as if it were 
her own. This child, who, I was slowly realizing, was quite pretty, 
and with a features,—had she no ts ? 

“ Alice,” said I, “ why don’t:your mother put a clean dress on you 
before she lets you go out to visit strangers ?” 

“My muvver?” exclaimed the child, with wide-open eyes, which 
soon began 4o twinkle roguishly. ‘How do you s’pose she could 
a clothes on me, ’way down here, when she’s ’way up in de 
sky ?” 

f Oh, I beg your pardon,” said I, quickly and kindly. “You see, 
I didn’t know your mother was dead.” 

“She isn’t dead; she’s just as alive as you. You don’t s’pose dere’s 
dead folks up in de sky, do you? Why, dey’d drop down an’ all 
smash to bits. You wouldn’t like to be dead if you was up dere, 
veers oe 7 I ” said I, “and I fi 

“N—no; I su not,” said I, “an am sorry for you, 
little Alice, that tat isn’t with you.” ee 

“ T isn’t,” said the youngster, as cheerily as if losing a mother were 
not a matter for grief. ‘She don’t have to be sick any more, nor be 
bovvered ’bout servants, which sg says is dreadful, an’ she can 
sing all she wants to, an’ her clothes never gets dirty, like mine is once 
in a while.” 

“ How do you know?” 

“?Cause gran’ma says 80; dat’s how. An’ my fahver says she was 
just de kind to enjoy heaven, ’cause she didn’t ever'like trouble.” 

“We would all be up in the sky, I suppose, if dislike of trouble 
would put us there. But some one ought to see that your dresses are’ 
kept clean. All the children who come to my school, no matter how 
poor they are, must wear clean clothes.” 





Vl tell gran’ 
tryin’ ever so 
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Does you keep a school ?” asked the child, suddenly looking very 
sober. “ Tg Tl go *way from you, den.” 

“Stop, please,” I said, in haste. “ Alice, dear little girl, I’m not 
dreadful, though I chance to bea teacher. You were telling me about 
your mother.” 3 

“Yes, You don’t s’ my mavver is goin’ to take care of my 
clothes now, do you, while she’s up in de sky? She can’t have no 
nasty old wash-tubs up dere, ’cause wouldn’t be noffin’ dere to stand 
’em on, you know. fay ! is you got any children ?” 

“Only some that belong to other a : 

“ Wh-y-y-y! Well, if you takes care of uvver folks’ little girls, an’ 
likes to do it, you can wash my clothes for me yourself, mf eucany> to.” 
res 4 c= ga , but that’s a little beyond my capacity. you go to 

al 

“No. I don’t like to go to school. School-teachers is horrid.” 

“Thanks again. Where did you learn your letters?” 

“Don’t know any letters, only what’s in my name. Dey’re all dat’s 
mine. Say! can you climb trees?” 

“No: it isn’t lady-like to climb trees.” 

“Can you make dams ?” 

“No: it isn’t lady-like to make dams, either.” 

: sh agp was @ pause, and a searching, pitying look. Then the chil 
sighed : 

' “Ts awful sorry for you, dat you has to be lady-like. Say! it isn’t 
not-lady-like to eat cacendeads bask; is it,—just to bite it off of de littlest 
branches,—de very littlest ?” 

“Ohy - ”” she sighed, th her d 

“Oh, you poor fing!” she sighed, throwi arms around my 
skirts. “I's awfal wai for wy noes 

“Thanks for your sympathy, little girl.” The child’s embrace 
was so close and long that I could not help returning it. Suddenly she 
released me, looked soberly into my face, and asked,—. 

“Say ! it isn’t not-lady-like for you to play wiff dolls, is it?” 

“‘ T—I scarcely know ; I shall have to think about it.” 

“‘ Well, dere’s one way to find out; you can try. I'll go get my 
dolls an’ — ’em up here, an’ you play wiff ’em, an’ if you don’t do 
it lady-like I'll tell you. You needn’t beafraid I won’t; for my dolls 
is very — *bout how dey’s played wiff,—all of ’em ‘but Agonies.” 

“ Agonies 

“Yes; Agonies is a low-downer, ’ma says,—always gettin’ 
down on de floor and in de dirt. I can’t teach anges Pai 
You stay here while I go bring’em, an’ while I’m gone you ‘can take 
your fink *bout whether it’s lady-like to play wiff ’em.” 

The child tumbled out of the hammock and tripped away with an 
odd motion. like the ni of a waltz, while I to wonder how I 
had so patiently endured the interruption. I followed her with my 
eyes until she was hidden by the shrubbery. She certainly was a 
picturesque, merry, confiding little creature,—quite unlike the soli 
suspicious beings whom it had been my daily lot to meet. Already 
felt guilty at the dislike of children that had taken possession of ‘me. 





: 
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But it was not all my fault: if Frank Wayne hadn’t been impatient 
at my hesitation, and married a pretty-faced doll, I should never have 
been tormented almost to death in a class-room and learned to hate the 
sight of children. "T'was all his fault,—not mine. The thought threw 
me into moody musing, as the recollection of my great sorrow always 
did; how long it might have continued I do not know, for:it was 
interrupted in a few moments by— 

“ Well, isn’t you done dat fink yet? I didn’t s’pose it would make 
you look so sad.” 

Raising my head quickly, I saw before me little Alice and a collec- 
tion of dolls such as I did not imagine could be found outside of the 
play-room of an infant asylum. I endeavored to count them, but the 
effort ended abruptly when the child leaned over me and dropped her 
entire family into the hammock, most of them falling on my head and 


“Dere!” she exclaimed. ‘I's like de old woman dat lived in a 
shoe,—I’s got so many children I don’t know what todo. Say! you 
must be careful !’—for I was struggling to extricate myself from. the 
mass of figures, limbs, and skirts. “ You'll hurt some of ’em, I don’t 
fink you’d make a very nice muvver, if you’d treat uvver children like 
you treat mine.” : 

“T beg your pardon,” said I, extricating myself from the hammock, 
“ but really—— 

“Dere ! You’s doin’ it again !” shrieked the child, picking up a doll 
which had escaped from the hammock with me. ‘Ido declare, if it 
ain’t Agonies ! dat child does beat all for gettin’ in de dirt; when any 
of ’em tumbles down I just know it’s Agonies, first fing.” 

“‘ Where did you get the name of that doll, Alice?” 

" Named her after gran’ma’s cook; looks just like her,—always 
mussy. 

I thought a moment, and then asked,— 

“Ts the cook’s name Agnes?” 

“Well,” said the child, half contemptuously, half despairingly, 
“if her name isn’t Agonies, how could my doll’s name be Agonies, I’d 
like to know?” 

There seemed no appropriate answer to this question : so I said,— 

“TI wouldn’t have misunderstood you if you had talked plainer. 
How old are you, Alice ?” 

“ Five years old.” 

Re “You're old enough to speak plain, then, and T’ll teach you, if you 
ike. 

“ But I don’t like; my fahver says he believes he would kill some- 
body if dey’d make me talk plain. You wouldn’t like to be killed, 
would you,—not before a got acquainted wiff my dolls?” 

“Tt might be advisable to die first,” said I, looking at the sprawli 
figures that covered the bottom of the hammock. Meanwhile the doll- 
mother n to arrange the disordered garments of her brood, and to 
seat each doll decorously in the hammock. When all was done she 
looked along the line with an air of motherly satisfaction, and said,— 

“Which one would you rather be introduced to first?” 
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“T think,” said I, glancing along the line, “ that, looks like 
the class of children I am most used to. Her face. clothing and 
general appearance remind me strongly of some old acquain : 

“Den I’m afraid,” said the looking at me critically, “dat 
you wasn’t well brought up. J don’t canquice mueb, but I’s dread- 
ful sorry for her,—she’s such a forlorn - J could just cry, some- 
times, when I fink about what Agonies is.” 

How often had I felt thus to some repellent little wretch in my 
eer ! The —— of it rar hg pen eben ie 5 by Picking 

er up and kissing her,—an act: whi 8 me also. 

“ Perec eth little dear,” I said, as I released her. 

“Well,” she replied, “my fahver says'a soft heart is better dan a 
hard “nem sea Baer : 

“Your papa is a discerning man,” said I. 

“ Of course he is, if di-surnin means somefin’ nice. Well, if you 
fink Agonies is moat like you, you’d better begin playin’ wiff her, ’cause 
it’ll be her bedtime ’fore long. Just look. at her foot, where de kitten 

ulled two of her toes off. I couldn’t be sorry for her like I ought Ms 
Fret time I saw her toes wasn’t. dere, cause dey didn’t look like dey’ 
bleeded any : so I just rubbed some strawberry on de place to make it 
look like bleedin’, den I cried like ev’ryfin’—why, I cried two whole 
hankecheffs full. I didn’t spank her for about a week,—I just couldn’t 
have de heart to do it, dough she was bein’ awful bad all de whole 
time,” 

“ Poor Agnes I” said I, picking up the limp, dingy doll as one would 
lift an unattractive kitten from the mad. 

“She likes to be kissed,” said the child. I did not act upon this 
suggestion, so Alice continued: ‘An’ I don’t fink she likes to have 
her name made short like you do it. You oughtn’t to call her ‘Agnes ;’ 
you ought to say Agoni ts 

“ Agonies ?” 

“Yes; dat’s bout it, I guess.” : 

For an hour or more my new acquaintance prattled on and played 
with her dolla, talking to them quite as much as to me, and treating 
them entirely as if they were human beings. I marvelled, for a little 
while, that any one’s imaginative faculty could be so , but: final: 
I found myself drifting into sincere admiration of the child herself. 
I guiltily called myself: to account, and reminded m of the prin- 
cipal stipulation I had made apn oe ea i g:place. 
would my venerable landladies say, sh see me taking so much 
interest in a child whom I had never seen until that dey? What peace 
or rest. would I get if I allowed m, to be visited daily by this small 
visitor and her: of dolls?, I must banish her at once, empty my 
hammock of counterfeit humanity, and resume the quiet lounging. for 
which I had come to the country... 

I waited for an appropriate moment, studying the child’s face in 
the mean time, The fresh. ion, manner, and entire 
lack of consciousness were so unlike what my profession doomed me to 
eee in children that I moaned as eatinne Romande naanthat 
of child-nature had escaped my notice. and sympathy, Little Alice 
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caught the sound, which I had imagined inaudible to any one but my- 
self; she turned quickly and exclaimed,— 

“ Wonder which of my children it was dat made dat noise like as 
if dey wasn’t happy ’bout somefin’!’ Then she looked at me with 
mock severity, continued, “ Why, I do believe it’s you! De idea! 
A great big girl like you makin’ such a grumble as dat! I should fink 
you was awful hungry an’ had to wait ever so long yet for your dinner.” 

“T am hungry, little girl,—heart-hungry,” said I, thinking aloud, 
rather than intending to speak so plainly. 

“Well, I don’t see where you s to get any hearts to eat,” 
said the child. “Never heard of anybody eatin’ hearts, anyhow.” 

“You didn’t understand me rightly,” said I. 

“Tell me all ’bout it, den,” said she, abandoning her dolls and 
again clasping my knees and looking up into my face. The child’s 
countenance was like an — it seemed to me, so pure and full of 
soul. But, while I wondered whether to reply, and how, little Alice 
suddenl her pose; she relaxed her grasp, stood upright, and 
turned her head as if intently listening, then exclaimed,— 

“Sure’s I live, that’s our dinner-bell. I’s got to go. You can 
tell me all ’bout it some uvver time. Your tell can wait, don’t you see? 
but my hungry can’t wait a single second longer, seems to me.” 

“You are forgetting your dolls,” said I, coldly, as the heartless 
infant who preferred dinner to me started skippingly away. 

“Oh, no, I isn’t,” she said, with a ward toss of her head. 
“T’s leavin’ ’em for you to play wiff. Dey hasn’t had a chance at 
such a nice hammock in a long time, an’ I hasn’t de heart to make ’em 
come home.” 

The signal for my own dinner was given soon afterwards, and as I 
was, as yet, the only boarder, I na ly chatted with my landladies 
at table, and had to guard my tongue closely to keep from askin 
questions about my new acquaintance. To avoid committing myself, 
hurried back to the hammock, removed all the dolls, laid them side 
by side on the pine-leaves, found my novel, and resumed the thread of 
the story. I soon was absorbed in the joys and woes of the author’s 
characters, and had forgotten Alice Hope and her make-believe family ; 
but a little while afterwards I heard a familiar voice exclaiming,— 

“ Well, if I ever !” 

I looked over the edge of the hammock ; there stood little Alice, 
with a sober, puzzled face, contemplating her dolls. She stared at them 
@ moment or two, turned gravely towards me, and said,— 

“You don’t understand dolls very well, do you? You’ve gonean’ 
sent ’em to bed all wrong. There’s Mahjerie Daw and Missis Bond 
side by side; anybody ought to know dose two oughtn’t ever to be 
togevver; dey fights awful.” 

“Don’t be silly, little girl ; they-———” 

“Qh, you fink I’s silly, do you? Well, ee know better one of 
dese days, I hope. An’ dere’s Captain Jinks an’ Black Peter right 
aside of each uvver. I wonder de Captain don’t frow Pete away; Pete - 
always eeacocs at de Captain’s feet—so.” Suiting the action to the 
word, the child carefully rearranged her insensate charges. 
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“ Alice, I like to see little girls play with their dolls, but it.isn’t 
sensible to pretend that they are real people.” 

“Goodness! You’s dreadful sensible, isn’t you? Don’t you ever 
make b’lieve your dolls is real folks ?” 

“T haven't any dolls.” : 

“Oh, I forgot; of course not; you’s too big to. have dolls, I 
s’pose, you poor fing! Well, don’t you ever play dat real folks is 
what dey ain’t?” : 

“Den ge — had a tough My fah dat folks 

“ guess you's a time. _My fahver says dat fo 
is nicer for what you fink ’em dan what dey is,—most folks.” 

“ Does your father put such ideas into your innocent little head ?” 

“Of course not,” said the child, contemptuously. “He says ’em 
to gran’ma, sometimes, an’ yay just takes ’em in for iteelf; dat’s 
how it is. Say, you don’t fink. folks ain’t noffin’ but what dey act 
like, do you? ’Cause my fahver says dat ain’t fair ; so of course it 
ain’t, cause he knows.” . 

Slowly, but surely, the idea took possession of me that this child’s 
father must be either a Solon or a prig. Frank Wayne had once 
talked to me a great deal of stuff like that which the child had been 
repeating in a parrot-like manner, and it had annoyed me a great deal, 
for I really liked him and was trying to love him, but what girl who is 
trying to persuade herself that she is in love can have any patience with 
talk that sounds like ethical discussion? It all came back to me, as 
this mere infant prattled about matters entirely beyond her comprehen- 
sion, and it forced me, as she talked, into a brown study, from which I 
was roused by the remark,— 

“Say | do you know you look just de way I look in a lookin’-glass 
after I’s took some medicine dat I don’t like one single bit ?” 

I made haste to compose my face and profess some interest in the 
dolls. The in my manner would have been acceptable to an 
adult, but Miss Alice Hope was not an adult. As I had learned in the 
class-room, the one task harder than to get.an idea into a juvenile head 
is that of getting an idea out. The child returned to the subject by 
remarking,— 

“You must have had a dreadful not-comfortable fink in your 
finker a little while ago. Why didn’t you frow it out? I wouldn’t 
carry not-comfortable finks, when dere’s such a lot of nice ones dat any- 
body can get if dey want ’em: dat’s what my fahver x det 

“Your father must be a very lucky man, to be able to have only 
pleasant thoughts. I wish I knew how he contrived to do it.” 

“Do you? Well, J can tell you, cause he told me one day. When 
any bovvers comes into his mind | he just goes to finkin’ ’bout me right 
away, an’ all de bad finks tumbles out of his mind right off. You 
can do it if you want to; I don’t mind havin’ Le fink about 


me, J I don’t see why finkin’ bout me makes bad go ’way; does 
you? 

“Yes, I do,—yon little witch,” said I, snatching her in my arms 
and kissing her sound] : : ise? 


“Don’t make me » ane Dolly,” she screamed. . This remark cooled 
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my admiration to such an extent that I dropped the child somewhat 
hastily. Apparently she did not note my change of feeling, for as she 
resumed attentions to her brood she continued,— 

“Well, if you understand it, I suppose it’s all right, dough of 
course ’twould be anyhow, seein’ my fahver says so.” 

How much more of this nonsense was I doomed to listen to? “Not 
that I disliked it; it was amusing, rather than otherwise ; it was so un- 
expected that it might have been far less sensible without offending one 
who for years had found only stupidity, sullenness, or impudence in 
children. (There were no children in our family.) But, amusing 
though it was, it was unfair to the child to encourage it. Evident] 
little Alice Hope was “ running wild,”—the pet of an indulgent grand- 
mother and a careless father,—a combination that would ruin the mind 
of the best child alive. She needed the formative and restraining in- 
fluence of a mother, or, lacking that, kindly but close discipline by a 
eer teacher: her own dislike of teachers, and her father’s contempt 
or them, proved this. . 

Then I wished she might. be in my school, She would be like a 
lily among weeds ; but how delightful it would be, sometimes, for m 
weary eyes to rest upon her! How re even from gratitude 
alone, would I endeavor to train the mind of so cheery a being! It 
could not be: the mere thought of transporting her to the city horrified 
me; but why should I not endeavor to improve her character somewhat 
while we were near each other? Of one thing I was certain; however 
distasteful my professional duties had been, I had acquired and devel- 
oped a faculty for training immature minds. My progress with any 
special case had been slow enough to be depressing, but, as I frequently 
reminded myself, the material was most unpromising; the test 
Teacher who ever spoke had himself admitted that good could 
flourish only on good ground. But if I were to choose my own 
material upon which to work, what could be more inviting than this 
child who had forced herself upon my attention, and at least a little 
way into my heart, in spite of my efforts to exclude her and all of her 
kind? Perhaps here was to be my compensation for years of labor 
which until now had been almost disheartening. Would the results of 
my training last? Might they not all be undone by her ep 
who I felt sure was a horrid old woman, and her father, who ed to 
be a crank, or at least a fellow of many affectations? Well, su 
‘they were? The risk was no greater than with all my previous iefant 
charges, and from the selfish stand-point alone the work promised to be 

_its own reward. 

“ Alice,” said I. : 

There was no reply. The child was leaning over one of her dolls, 
who had been laid at the root of the tree and covered with a hand- 

- kerchief. ; 
“ Alice,” I repeated. 
The child turned her head, shook it slightly, frowned a little, and 
os her finger to her lips in a warning way. What utter nonsense! 
f one thing I assured myself; I would endeavor to train her imagina- 
tion and keep it from running riot. A character which began with 
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imagination, I said to myself, would become as ridiculous as‘a house of 
which a builder should first elaborate the cornice, while the foundation 
and frame remained bare and neglected. i 

“Missis Bond was sayin’ her prayers before takin’ her afternoon 
nap,” said the child, rising and rejoming me. “It isn’t nice to talk 
while anybody’s sayin’ pth bp course you didn’t know she 
was sayin’ ’em, else you wo have done it.” 

“My dear little child,” said I, kindly,—I was determined not to 
repel her by any ee of manner or statement,—“ how did you 
ever come to imagine that your dolls pray, or can pray ?” ig) 

“Dey ain’t dolls; dey’s my ch ” said she, “an’ all’ little 
children ought to say deir prayers before dey go to ne to take 
anap: my fahver says so. He says dere’s nobody but de Lord who is 
sure to know all ’bout what folks need when dey is asleep.” 

“Your father is quite right,” said 1; “but he wasn’t talking about 
make-believe people, like your dolls.” 

This assertion set the-child to thinking, at which I was delighted ; 
there is nothing that may not be hoped for in the pupil who thinks. 
I did not disturb her. It would be time for me to speak when she 
reached some conclusion through the exercise of her own i 
powers. She looked at her dolls, several of whom had already been 
placed in make-believe beds; then she gravely said,— 

“If you don’t treat make-b’lieve folks de same as you do real 
folks, what’s de good of makin’ b’lieve at. all ?” 

“Treat your dolls as dolls,—just what they are,” said I.. “They 
are only playthings, Other little girls are satisfied with playthings just 
as they are; why shouldn’t you be like them?” 

“T ain’t goin’ to try to be satisfied wiff old heads, an’ arms, an’ 
bodies, an’ feet, if I can’t make b’lieve'dey’s people.” 

“ But, dear, you know they’re not people, don’t you ?” 

“Yes, but Ican forget it as soon as I begins to play wiff ’em. I 
don’t have no good times till I do forget it. idea of lovin’ Missis 
Bond just de way. she is! Why, if I couldn’t make b’lieve ’bout her, 
I’d frow her in de street. Nasty old fing!” 

“ Alice ?? 

“Oh, I don’t mean you,—I mean Missis Bond,” said she, gv 
over to the pretended feminine of the pretended prayer. She pr | 
the recumbent figure, looked at it ali and an expression of disgust 
Se ee y she dropped the extempore 
spread, threw f down upon the pine-needles, and burst inté tears. 

“ Alice, my child——” 


“ Ain't your child. I was goin’ to like you, but I won’t try any 
more.” bs : 


“Dear little girl, I didn’t mean to hurt your feelings, I am very, 
ry sorry. 
“Den,” she ee wigs T's got to forgive you. My fahver 


ve 


says we must forgive bad folks when dey’re sorry. t I don’t want 
to forgive you—not one single bit.” 
“ But what have I done?’ I asked. “TI like to see little’ gitls 


enjoy their playthings ; no one likes it better.” 
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“'You—you just likes to see ’em do it.your way—dat’s all. You 
don’t like me to enjoy Missis Bond and de rest of de children my way, 
an’ you’s just bout made me hate ’em. Oh, dear, dear !” 

A new flood of tears followed. I assured myself that I never before 
had seen such a silly, unreasonable being; nevertheless I could not 
help feeling a little guilty, The regard for the wretched dolls as human 
beings certainly was affected, but just as certainly the child’s og was 
genuine, What was I to do about it? I could not say I had been 
in the wrong ; neither could I bear to see the little thing so unhappy. 

“ Alice,” said I, lying down beside her, “I am very, very sorry I 
said anything at all about your dolls, for you are a dear, sweet little 
thing, and I can’t bear to see you unhappy.” 

She made no reply, so I put my arm around her, and continued,— 

“ Don’t you believe me?’ 

“Yes,” she answered, in a somewhat choked voice, “I suppose I’s 
got to.” Nevertheless she continued to sob. 

“Won't you stop crying, then? It makes me dreadfully unhappy 
to hear such a dear little girl cry so pitifully.” 

“ Well, you—you made me dreadfully unhappy. You don’t fink I 
ought to have all de unhappy an’ you not to have any of it, does you, 
when I didn’t do noffin’ bad, an’ you did?” 

“T don’t want either of us to be so,” said I, “and I wouldn’t ‘do 
noffin’ bad’ to you for anything. I was only trying to teach you some- 
thing that I thought you ought to know—teach you because I am so 
fond of you.” 

“ But I don’t want you to teach me; I ain’t a school, an’ I told you’ 
I didn’t like school-teachers.” ' 

“Come, come, dear,—school-teachers aren’t such dreadful people as 
you seem to think. 2 gre many of them teach only because ar are 
very sorry for little children who don’t know anything, and will have 
a great deal of trouble in their lives if they don’t learn about a great 
many things. _I myself teach a great many children whom I really 
don’t like,—real disagreeable little children—merely because I want 
them to be gee trouble when they grow older.” 

The child raised herself on one elbow, turned a tear-stained face 
towards me, and asked, in the gravest manner imaginable,— 

“Does you make dem mizzable, like me, by tellin’ em dat what 
dey like isn’t what dey make b’lieve it.is ?” 

“No, no; such teaching only happens. by accident. I won’t do 
it again, I promise you.” 

“ All right, den,” said the child, making an effort-to com her- 
self. ‘“T’ll let you teach me a little if you want to, but—nofiin’ ’bout 
dolls ; don’t you forget dat. I knows all ’bout dolls dat I wants.to, 
an’ I know it just how I wants to, so ’tain’t no good to teach me some 
more ’bout ’em.” 

I pretended to to this, though I mentally reserved the right, 
and defined to myself the duty, of preventing the child from longer 
ae aon to the extent of putting prayers into the mouths of 

er dolls. ‘ 
Soon confidence was fully restored ; I pillowed the child’s head in 
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my lap, as we lay there under the pines; I gently wiped the tear-stains 
from the face, called her attention to a couple of birds chasing each 
other through the boughs overhead, and learned from her that an odd 
mixture of noises which came from an elm-tree a little way off was 
made by a squirrel and a robin quarrelling about a theft of eggs from 
the robin’s nest, : 

-“ Dey’s always fightin’ dat way ; my fahver has made me listen to 
’em, often, an’ told me what ’twas all ’bout. I-don’t like de squirrels ; 
de idea of de mean fings eatin’ de birds’ eggs, so no little birds can’t 
ever come out of ’em! An’ de squirrels is so pretty, too. But my 
fahver says you can’t ever tell a fet by his looks.” 

“Your father is a man of sense,” said I, after thinking over the 
child’s statement a moment. It was a remarkably good-looking thiet — 
so I had been told, for I never had seen her—who stole Frank Wayne’s 
heart away from me. I had also been told that she was the most 
innocent-looking little thing in the world, and that she had shed ‘tears 
copiously when told she had almost broken another woman’s heart. 
She had never known that. Frank had cared for any other woman, ‘she 
said. There were men enough hanging about any pretty girl, so who 
could suspect her of “ ween another girl’s' beau? i suppose the 
merry, chattering, innocent-looking squirrel would in like manner pro- 
test that he didn’t know the eggs belonged to the robin ; he knew only 
that they were eggs, and just such as he was sure he liked better 
than any other. Frank’s wife had said that she first came to like 
him because he looked so lonesome as well as handsome,—looked just 
as if he were longing for a woman’s love. The squirrel probably would 
say he felt obliged to swallow the eggs,—they looked exactly as if they 
were longing to be eaten. How, I wondered, did that match ever turn 
out? Fortunately for my peace of mind, they had left the city, or 
rather never came to it, after their marriage, for the girl, who was 
visiting friends when Frank met her, was from the country, and when 
married Frank took her to her old home. If he was happy I was glad 
for his sake; but if the girl were the mere pretty doll that had been 
described to me,—if——— 

“Sometimes you don’t talk very much, do you?” said the child. 
I did not enjoy the interruption, for I was human enough to hug my 
sorrows closely and make the most of them. I made haste to es ¥) 

“T’m afraid I wasn’t being good company just then, and 
time has flown! That can’t be a supper-bell that I hear ringing?” 

“No,” said the child, with a sigh; “dat’s gran’ma, ringin’ for 
me to come home an’ take my nap. I’s got to wake all my children 
now, too: dat’s just a burnin’ shame. -by ; I'll let you teach 
me somefin’ to-morrow, I guess,—but noffin’ ’bout dolls, remember.” 

“‘T’ll remember, dear.’ 

“Upon your word an’ honor?” 

“Upon my word and honor.” 


Vou. XLII.—386 
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\ happened right here in Paris ; and you ask me to tell you all about 
it! Do you not read the papers, mon ami? It is not so long 
that they were full of it. You saw the lady to-day, riding in the Bois. 
An amiable, lovely face, was-it not? I ask you, mon ami, is it not one 
that a man might trust? Does not the soul shine in the eyes? So 
thought my friend Strong. ‘ 

Yes, she is an American. So was he. They were among the few 
that have resided here for a long time. You remember Strong,—a good 
fellow. All that he lacked was the money. Eh? Diable! what has 
nota man lost now and then for the want of a few rascal counters! Bien! 
To my tale. 

Strong was my friend. I ama Frenchman. Of the Americans, as 
a class, I say nothing. If they are wealthy, they are well enough, and 
they give good dinners. But Strong was a man, and he was ther my 
own heart. Circumstances threw us together. 

You know he had an affaire #? It was that which brought him abroad. 
He had just left college, then, with a heart on fire for letters, and a 
head full of some school-girl.. She had treated him ill,—indulged in 
some dangerous flirtation with one of your gentlemen roués. There was 
a letter, implying what might have occurred had opportunity offered, 
with the usual gratitude to heaven that it did not happen. It is an 
old story,—the hypocrisy of the professional débauchée. Ah! mon 
Dieu! you understand, she was engaged to Strong at the time. 

It had its effect upon Strong, as all such things do when the heart 
is young and impressionable. He was cynical in the last degree, and 
his faith in womankind had departed. You are aware that a French- 
man is a born cynic. He knows life is wne grande mascarade, and he 
lives it for that, while he cries, “ Vive la bagatelle!” But this acquired 
taste in the American—sapristi / it is amusing. I used to laugh at 
Henri ; but it had little effect: upon him. 

Wetalked much of life and the world over our demé-tasses and ci: 
What a clever conversationalist he was! I recall his bons mots. You 
remember that saying that went the round of the cafés? ‘“ Rien ne réus- 
sit comme le succes.” That was Strong’s. 

We were young men together,—writers for the Figaro,—and our 
talk as often as otherwise turned upon matrimony and love. 

“Bah!” Strong would say, in that frank American way of his, 
“do not tell meof love! It is a dream,—a subject for boys and poets. 
The sentiment does not exist, man. And matrimony,—alas! it is a 
lottery, in which there-are more blanks than prizes,” ’ . 

And I would laugh, be sure, and puff my cigar, and make answer,— 

“Blanks? very true! there are always enough of them, You 
Americans should take a leaf out of our book. Ha! ha! ‘You should . 
secure the prizes. We manage these things better here in France.” 

Ah me! if he had but heeded my advice, it might have been better ! 
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He might have married some titled lady with a large dot, and lived 

happily, and shone in literature, for which: his soul: longed, instead 
env Pesagl aeration | phe ee 

ne day, riding in the Bois, a carriage passed us containing a party 

of Se a The lady you met aday was one. Eet me deseribe 

her. Yow have seen her #—you say. And you prefer your own im- 

ression? Crest bien! Bat she is not pretty? Pardon, monsieur, I 





when a face has given this. seared heart of mine such @ thrill of confi- 
dence and sincerity. Jt was the soul in the eyes! And how the noble 
heart of the lady—as yf am knew her—how it spoke im her face, and 
wreathed it in smiling dimples! Ah me! I think it was Strong him- 
self who gave the warning to the beau monde in that tender little 
chansonnette of his, “Je ne vous aime pas.” 


Wild reveries these! Foolish fancies at best! 
Can kisses and dreams fill the void of. the breast? 
Beware, O fond youth! Look thou deeper by far! 
Where tenderness, truth, and unselfishness are, 


He was twenty-two when he penned the warning. He was wiser 
then than when he realized’ his own advice. ‘You know how long the 
lady was in winning his love. No? ‘Seven years. When it happened, 
he was twenty-nine. : sai 

It appeared she was aware of the affaire of Strong’s youth. She’ had 
known his betrothed. They resided in the same neighborhood. Strange, 
was it not, in view of the dénouement ? . She thought he had been wronged, 
and she offered him her sympathy. Her sympathy, forsooth! The 
eymigetley of womankind! How turns it out in the end? 3 

trong was presented to-her. The lady readily ears ery that. 
They had apartments in the Place Vendéme; and were ‘people of wealth. 
Strong has told me how he used to go to call upon her, after his edi- 
torial duties,-dertainly as often as once'a week,—and pass the evening 
«Guerra perfor by i shie ‘ised to play 
e was a fine! mer upon the piano, and she to play to 
him sometimes. He would sit fiuietly for hours, wrapped in a dreamy 
revery, while her deft fingers wandered over the keys. Somehow the 
music made him believe'in her first. It was the voice of his forgotten 
youth. ‘The past spoke to him there! And it stirred his heart. And 
she would watch him, as she played, her eyes ever upon his’ face. 
There was apparently no thought of herself in all this. It was that 
divine pity for another’s suffering’ which makes a woman little ‘leas 
on an angel, mon ami. Small wonder that it had its effect upon 
trong. oe Ke 
Soedebiames she chid him for ‘his jeers and sarcasms at the sex. If he 
were moved to speak of ‘her who had wronged him, she would reprove 
him then, begging him to have less of bitterness, and more of that charity 


which the world-holds sacred. Ai] this had its weight, and before'the : 


sweet lips of his’ preceptress he was mute. Then would come’ those 
soft. silences. between them both,—silences that were so’ brief and’ yet so 
eloquent,—during which the girl’s sweet eyes-were downcast, and ‘the 


o not agree. Iam wn homme blasé, as you know, but I do not recall. 
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man sat thinking. And in one of these soft silences, Strong realized 
that he had won thee love. 

I cannot tell how it was Strong knew this. He was a successful 
man with women, and this knowledge of the female heart is an intui- 
tion, given to the few, and never imparted. You smile, my friend ! 
There are those who think it a difficult thing to propose to a woman, 
and pass their days in nervous awe of the momentous question. But, 
mon ami, Strong used to say, in his light, witty way, that the difficulty 
lay not in proposing, but in keeping from it. You may set that down 
as another of his mots. As for the word refusal, it was absurd. A 
man should know, before ever he spoke one word. Acceptance was a 
mere matter of form. 

But he was an honorable man, this Strong, and he knew that his 
own heart was not ensnared. He made up his mind to declare this fact. 
It was, perhaps, his frankness and sincerity which most endeared him 
to women. Take the word of a Frenchman, monsieur, that if a woman 
trust you not, your cause is lost. Not all the wiles of Mephistopheles 
himself can avail with a woman in comparison with truth. "sae 
had suffered himself from deceit, and it was not in his conscience to 
deceive another. 

So he resolved to declare his attitude. He had an original way of 
doing this, and he conveyed his meaning by an odd phrase. But your 
American is nothing if not original. 

He said to the lady, “ Remember always, chérie, that your friend is 
intended for Foreign Affairs, and not for the Home Department. IfI 
come here often, it is that I may hear you play. Your music is a 
delight to me, but my visits mean nothing more.” 

he lady, you will say, monsieur, might well have replied to this 
that the information was quite gratuitous, but she did not. She was 
gravely silent and attentive. It may have been that the novelty of the 
statement deprived her of speech. 

I am told that there were three occasions in all upon which Strong 
felt it necessary to make his droll remark. He ah ge mistake his 
impressions, and he felt it his duty to define his true position. On each 
of the other occasions the lady gave a peculiar smile, and, with a shrug 
of her shoulders, said, “ Monsieur has told me before.” 

One moonlit evening in May she sent for him. She had a way of 
doing that. Notes in a distracted handwritiffg would accumulate upon 
Strong’s dressing-table, all preferring the same request,—that he would 
call. But he bore this martyrdom with composure, and, throwing his 
cigar away, would invariably comply. One night he went early and 
stayed late. 

He told me about it the next day at the café. He found the lady at 
her piano. She played over for him upon his entrance a little sad phrase 
that Strong loved. She had not spoken one word. Then she drew him 
into the pen and bade him be seated, for she had something to tell him. 

It did not take her long to say what she had to say. It seems some 
other gentleman had overcome his dread of the momentous question. _ 
She was to live at Versailles. And would Strong come to visit her 
after they were settled ? 
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Strong stared. Jo visit her! What did she mean? cs 

Would he call upon her, if she married? ‘Or would she never see 
him again ? | 

His frankness was with him still: It was’ probable that he would 
not. He had never been to Versailles in ‘his life, and did not contem- 
plate going. Judging from his past attitude towards his’ married lady 
friends, decidedly he would not call. : 

It was enough. She said at once that Monsieur who had offered 
himself should be cashiered. ‘There was a vehemence about ‘all this, 
and Strong looked at her. He had risen to his feet when he gave his 
reply. e said that a great wave of pity came over his heart as he 
gazed. He loved her not. But he acted upon impulse, as successful 
men do with women. You may call it magrietism, or what you will. 
He bent over her and kissed her twice without a word. Then he went 


away. 

The years slipped by. The seasons came and went. It was spri 
again, and the magnolias were baring their white bosoms to the sun’s 
embraces. Three years now, mon ami, since the lady and Strong had 
met. It was night, and they were sitting in a little conservatory, 
heavy with the breath of the roses and the bunch of violets she was 
wont to wear upon her bosom. The broad disk of the yellow moon 
rose slowly into sight. 

“T must tell you something, my dear Henri,” she said, suddenly. 
She had taken. his hand. A quick blush crimsoned her cheek. “TI 


must tell you that you have grown to be a part of my life——that—I— 

love—you.” Her voice faltered a little. “ Do you not care for me f” 

Strong started. Why should he not, mon ami? It is a strange 

sensation to a man, when a woman does the — Ciel? there is 
t 


something to admire; there is much to condemn. had happened, 
however, before with Strong. The first one had done the same. 

So he told her, kindly enough, that he loved her not,—that she 
was a friend to him only, and should ever be so, but that he did not 
believe she could ever be more. And she heard him quietly, sitting 
there beneath the moon,—a little sadly, perhaps. She told him after- 
wards that it hurt. But she said nothing at the time. 

Another year had passed. It was summer. I am afraid Strong 
had kissed her often in the interval. A man will do that, monsieur. 
True, he-said he did not love her. But there is contagion in ‘the 
thought, when fn know @ woman loves you, and you séé’ her often, 
and red lips and’ bright eyes plead their own cause. You may call it 
pity, or tenderness,—what you will! Certain it is that a man will kiss 
a woman, when he knows that she loves him, and has once broken the 
ice without a rebuff. 

But a change had come about. The lady had made him her confidant. 
She told him all that she did’; all that she contemplated,—and perhaps 
more. I remember Strong’s saying to me, once, that she appearéd to 
him, when he was with her, to think aloud. She over with him 
all her pet = and projects, carivassed them, discussed the pro and 
the con, and asked his advice, as women will.’ In the énd she did just 
as she pleased. It is their way. But they like it to appear always that 


\ ® 
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conscience is with them a very sensitive monitor, and that they have a 
high regard for the proprieties, _ 

The lady had become prominent in a musical circle. There was'a 
young maestro she wished to meet,—professionally, of course. ‘She 
would engage him for the coming season ; that was all! She discussed 
the matter with Strong, and showed him her letter.’ He advised her 
against it, but she would not listen. In the end he did all that he 
could; he revised the letter. She departed for the sea. 

Strong remained here in Paris. Rumors reached him now and 
then,—the breath of the sea,—“ full of blown sand and foam.” She 
had met the young maestro. Nay, more,—how is it you Americans 
say ?—she was having with him “a fly.” 

“Une affaire,” we say in the French ; but the American slang is so 
droll, so absurd! Is it that the wings have already begun to sprout, 
and the angels really indulge in flirtation ? 

The young maestro was a good man, I make no doubt. He was a 
German. Diable! we are not en rapport. He had the voice of the 
frog-pond,—harsh and guttural, And he was a Jew. But he had 
talent. I will say that for him. Women think little of these things. 
I presume one must call it infatuation ; and this maestro was the fashion. 

All the time she loved Strong. It was apparent to all.in her every 
word and look. She took him with her everywhere. And she would 
touch his arm with her gloved hand, with a certain air of proprietor- 
ship. It is the delightful presumption of the sex. I have met them 
myself walking in the Bois, when she had her hand iu the pocket of 
his overcoat. And I have launghed—when I have passed by. 

Society levelled her pince-nez glasses and said, “ Ah! la belle Amé- 
ricdine,—she adores Monsieur ; c’est vrai!” And his friends when they 
met Strong, their first question was, “ Mademoiselle—comment ga va?” 
I do not think that it bored him at all. We all of us have vanity 
enough to enjoy being thus rallied because a woman is fond of us, eh? 
Certainement. 


But she still kept up appearances with the young maestro, and the 
beau monde began to say, “ They are engaged.” Others said, ‘ Bah! 
with a musician? She is too much of a woman for that,’ Besides, the 
young author,”—Strong had just put forth his first book,—“ she cannot 
for a moment compare them, He is her own countryman; and the 
world knows how much she thinks of him, C’est impossible !” 

All at once the young maestro returned to the Vaterland. Strong, 
too, was much eng in literary work at the time. A new boo! 
was passing through the press; and there was f-reading without 
end, and anxiety and perplexity. The lady was left much to herself. 

I met her one day upon the Champs-Elysées walking with a strange 
man. Jt was summer, and there were few people in town, I knew 
the man well. He was an actor, widely known and popular. He 
might have been her father, so far as his age was concerned, and, for the 
matter of that, I have no doubt of the man, in this instance, for I knew 
him. But, mon Dieu! mon ami, think of it!—la belle Américaine . 
walking with an actor upon the public streets of Paris!‘ I was amazed. 
That night.I told Strong. 
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I could see that it worried him; but he said little. He smoked 
more than usual; and he drank absinthe. Absinthe was no liquor for 
Strong. He used to say that he “was not aware that he owed his 
economy any particular ge,” whenever it was proffered. However, 
Strong drank absinthe that evening. 

An explanation was offered him in due course... He said little about 
it to me. He claimed a Frenchman could not understand American 
ideas. That was his way of putting it, and first made me think that 
his feeling towards Mademoiselle had changed. But in effect, as I 
learned later, it was some sentiment about a dead friend with whom 
the actor had been intimate. Understand me, I say nothing of the man. 
As actors go, there is no man better or more popular; but it was the 
association, and it bore its fruit, §= - 

A cyclone of charity swept over the gay ogee that winter,— 
charity that covers a multitude of sins, and should begin at home— 
mais oui—and remain there too, mon ami. Mademoiselle became in- 
terested: she gave a concert; and it was a financial success. But first 
let me tell you what occurred just before that. ' 

Strong had invited Mademoiselle to a theatre-party, and the invita- 
tion had been declined. Not by Mademoiselle. Oh, non! By Mon- 
sieur le pere. Did I not speak of him? Parbleu! what an omission ! 
He was very stern, and he allowed Mademoiselle few privileges. 

Strong took umbrage at this. He wrote a short note, courteous 
enough, in which he said that if he could not take Mademoiselle ont 
he.could not call; and acted upon it. Six weeks passed by, during 
which Strong smoked many cigars and drank absinthe. I have met 
him passing her house at a late hour, walking with an abstracted, care- 

less air, or lounging against the railing of the Column Vendéme, and 

listlessly smoking. Six weeks of this night-strolling, and incessant 
smoking, and the absinthe-—I began to fear for his health. Then he 
met her one day in the street. 

It was the usual way. It was fire and tow. The lady had appeared 
to be indifferent, when she was merely busy. It was the concert. 
Strong had discovered, in the interval, that he loved. Is it not one of 


your poets who says,— 


For love comes unseen, and it dwells in our hearts, 
Unnéticed, unknown, till its power upstarts? 


It was so with’ my friend. However, she won him over, and he 
promised to gall as before. Strong was strangely happy for the next 
fortnight. He drank champa . 
The concert @ame off, and he attended it. It cannot be that he was — 
pleased to see Mademoiselle in the réle of impresaria; behind the 
scenes, forsooth,—conversing with this or that artist,—directing here 
and there. A refined, sensitive man, it must have cut. However, he 
bore it and said nothing. But Mademoiselle—ma foi! you should 
have seen how she enjoyed it. My friend should have taken warning. 
The instinct shows in these matters, mon ami. He should have seen 
she was not of the noblesse. : 
One evening he had called upon her, and they were sitting before a 
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little wood fire in the salon. The evening waschill. Mademoiselle had 
a letter in her hand, and appeared abstracted. At last she tossed the 
letter in his lap, and said,— 

“ Mon cher, I am going to show you something. Read that: you 
will be furious, I know ; but read it.’ 

Strong took the letter up mechanically. He glanced at it. The 
first words froze his blood. He looked at Mademoiselle. She was 

ing in an abstracted way at the fire. Strong read on and on, and as 
setitne he broke into a cold sweat and his heart stopped beating. What 
was the import of that letter I have never heard. Strong did not tell 
it to me, somehow, at the café, mon ami. 

But, as he read, a half-matured purpose woke in his heart. When 
he had finished, he said, coldly,— 

“‘ What reply have you made to this note?” ’ 

She answered, “I have made none. What should I have said ?” 

“What should you have said?” replied Strong, and his glance was 
like the thrust of a rapier. “ You should have thrown this letter in 
the villain’s face. That is the answer you should have made.” 

Then she told him all. It seems that a certain singer—a tenor of 
the Grand Opera—had called upon her while she was managing the 
concert, and had offered his services. He had a letter of introduction 
from a member of the profession whom the lady knew. He was a man 
infamous and thes but with a divine voice. Mon Diew! could 
you but know the private life of this man ! and Mademoiselle was aware 
of it. It suited the tenor’s purpose to appear madly in love. He sang 
for her all the long afternoon at her own home in that melting, heart- 
breaking way of his, and the lady played his accompaniments. When 
he left her he sent her some flowers. 

You see, it was at a critical time. Strong had just signified his in- 
tention not to call in the future, and. Mademoiselle was piqued. The 
days passed, and the flowers came ; their perfume exhaled in the parlors 
of Mademoiselle; and occasionally the tenor called and let his voice 
plead for him. Afterwards he declared himself. It came to pass that 
there were certain matters of business in regard to the concert which 
this singer—cet homme de rien—promised to adjust. Will you believe 
it, monsieur? Mademoiselle lunched with him at a café and took a 
coupé to transact this business! Peste/ the assurance of la belle Amé- 
ricaine | 

It. was after the ride in the coupé that the letter came. Then 
Mademoiselle began to be alarmed, and people began to talk. In this 
strait she appealed to Strong, and made him her confidant as of old. 

I presume there is not another man in all Paris who would have 
done as did Strong. If a woman is disposed to go wrong, a man, mon 
ami, will laugh, and flip the ash off his cigay, and give her all the 
assistance she may require. Not so with my friend. He had what 
you call a heart. I am not sure that it pays to have one with the 
women. They arecats! — 

However, Strong called upon one of the profession—a stranger to 
him—and consulted him for the welfare of Mademoiselle. He was a 
composer,—a man of genius, There was a contest in which he eclipsed 
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the talent of France. Handsome, witty, sarcastic, he yet sympathized 
with Strong. ‘Mademoiselle has been rash,” he said, “but there 
is no harm yet. Tell her from me to avoid this parvenu in the 
future.” 

When Strong had done this, Mademoiselle was in ecstasies. She 
could never forget the service; no, indeed. “It was lovely:in him.” 
And she promised that never again, come what might, would she have 
anything to do with the tenor. She had learned her lesson, and would 
profit by it. Nous verrons ! 

Four months drifted by. The tenor had left town. They were 
happy days for Strong, and he dreamed the old dream over. Made- 
moiselle had no thought but for him. They were everywhere together. 
I never saw my friend save at breakfast or late at night. He had left 
the Figaro, and his success had determined him to devote himself to 
the making of books for the future. 

One afternoon Strong passed me on the Boulevard. It was the 
absinthe hour. His eye was wild, his vest unbuttoned; he did not 
know me. I turned and stared after him as he passed out ‘of sight 
under the limes. 

Something was wrong. I followed him. He went straight to the 
Grand Opera. Here he took up his position under the gas-lamp of the 
Café de la Paix. Five minutes passed. Suddenly Mademoiselle 
appeared, She was radiant, and she wore on her bosom a blood-red 
rose,—a Jacqueminot. A cold salutation came from Strong. The 
meeting was evidently a surprise to Mademoiselle. She smiled upon 
— ee Ma Bibliothéque de? Opéra. 8 stood still. I 

She ente: ibli tron i na 
few minutes she came out. A lady, tall, stately, with the carriage of a 
goddess, and the eyes—mon Dieu /—Birron has it—the eyes of the “ girl 
of Cadiz”—was in her company. I knew the other by sight, and I 
liked her not. I did not care to see her with Mademoiselle Enchant- 
ment stopped at the mouth. It was that of La Oyprienne. 

Mademoiselle smiled back upon Strong as she came out,—the same 
demure, sweet smile. You have seen the cat before she has killed the 
mouse? They 3 eng down the Boulevard des Italiens, turning by the 
stage door. They were lost in the press. Stro ound to the 
opposite side of the way. He entered a shop sat down by a 
window. Here he lit a cigar. 

Ten minutes elapsed. Btrong took out his watch. Suddenly up the 
street came Mademoiselle and /a demoiselle de Cadiz,—the latter indif- 
ferent and cold, Madamoiselle with a troubled look, her finger to her 
lip, her eyes on the other side of the way. Sapristi! she ran into the 
theatre. Her companion followed. 

I glanced at Strong. -He was sitting in the chair, and-his face was 
drawn and blanched. The hand which held the watch shook as if he 
had the palsy. For a long time he was agitated thus. At last he came 
out of the shop and went away. 

I was curious, and I attended the Opera. Mademoiselle and her 
friend sat in a box. The tenor sang at Mademoiselle, I could see 
them exchange glances, 
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When the performance was over, I went out into the foyer. I 
lanced at the gayly-dressed throng as they passed out. Mademoiselle 
id not appear, nor her friend. 

Il est quatre heures e& demie. I lounged about the street at a 
neighboring café. The doors of the Opera were shut and barred. JI 
est cing heures moins un quart, Voila! I saw la demoiselle de Cudiz 
come out of the theatre by a side door. Mademoiselle was not with 
her. 

I was bored after that, but I watched the stage door. I/ est cing 
heures et wn quart. Three-quarters of an hour since the doors had been 
shut and barred. Suddenly appear Mademoiselle and the tenor. Hélas! 
it ts by the stage door! They are flurried, and Mademoiselle—she is 
very pale. A man bursts through the stage door and comes out. Jt 
ts Strong. 

For a moment he regarded the pair. Mademoiselle attempted to 
smile, With her finger to her lip, she made as if she would join him. 
Strong turned his back upon her with a ure of contempt. A 
moment after, the tenor turned and regarded him a second. Strong 
turned too, with a tiger’s spring, and struck him with his glove full in 
the face. 

* * * * * 7 * * * * 

Bien !—you know the rest. I was Strong’s second, of course. It 
was early in the morning, in a little wood outside the city. As I 
handed Strong his rapier, he said, “Adieu, mon camarade. Je suis 
un homme mort. Ce cochon est de la force de Gramont de Caderousse 
et il a un poignet d’acier.” : 

“‘ Courage, mon ami,” L.replied. ‘ Servez-vous de la fameuse botte 
de Nevers e frappez juste droit.au coeur !” 

They crossed swords. It was the work of a few minutes, By a 
swift parry, Strong broke his guard and pierced his hand. It was but 
ascratch. The tenor wound about his fingers a handkerchief. I saw 
the fiend in his eyes. “Prends garde a toi!” I whispered Strong. It 
was too late! In an instant the rapier flew from his , and, as he 
stood disarmed, this parvenu had run him through. ere was no 
help. Strong died in my arms! 

Comment? The tenor? ‘There was another duel in the wood. 
Hein! the tenor lies in Pére-la-Chaise. va sane dire! 

And Mademoiselle? What of her? . You saw her, this afternoon, 
riding in her carriage in the Bois and alone. Need I say more? You 
ask me why it is that women do these things! She loved Strong, and 
she had waited seven years for his love. She gained it. You ask me 
why women do these things! DoI know? S-a-cre! Non. 

Absinthe? Gargon! encore un! 


Howard Seely. 
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SOME CHILDISH MEMORIES. 


I CANNOT remember when I did not love the theatre; anda 
sion for acting seemed born in me. When but ten years old I 
was constantly engaged in writing scenes (which my younger sisters 
would never study, much to my annoyance), arranging climaxes for acts, 
and planning all sorts of things to perform. 
he first play I ever remember seeing was ‘“ Black-Eyed Susan,” 
at, I think, Burton’s Theatre in New York. My father enacted William. 
It is with the keenest pleasure I recall this first theatrical experience,— 
the anticipation, preparation, and almost hysterical feeling with which I 
took my seat in the private box, with my favorite: full dress, and a 
cherry bow at my throat and on my head,—bits of finery indi 
whenever I “ went out.” My mother has since told me how I enjo 
the fun in the piece, and seemed perfectly satisfied with all I saw, until 
William was sentenced to death. In the scene where lie bestowed the 
gifts upon his messmates and then parted with Susan, I burst: into 
tears, and nothing could induce me to witness the rest of the play. I 
was not even comforted or convinced when taken behind. the scenes to 
father’s room, nor did my sobs cease until, in his arms,.and seated upon 
his knee, I was soothed by his gentle voice and assurances. I clung to 
him, fearing: to lose my hold, reading those fearful men might. never 
let him return to me. I was about six or seven when this happenéd. 
It is somewhat singular that this experience, my first dramatic one, 
should have been repeated upon the last occasion that I ever saw my 
father act. The performance was “ Julius Cesar,” ata matinée given 
for the actors at Booth’s Theatre in New York. In this performance 
he seemed a god among men, and was certainly worshipped as one by 
the audience. Round after round of applause, cheer after cheer, it 
was a homage to the man and artist. I was suprem pane? and 
proud. My mother was beside me. The play . .'The.scene 
where the dead body of Brutus is burned on a nie pile adorned with 
wreaths and all sorts of funeral: paraphernalia was more than I could 
endure to see. The:spectre rose before me, saying, “This is the last 
time: you will ever see him upon the mimic — Helplessly over- 
come by my feelings, I hurried from the box, and could not too quickly 
be folded to my father’s: breast. There I sobbed and cried:as: I did 
ae babyhood managerial days. I was called Mise 
ut to return to my baby i ys. I was “Mi 
Fanny,” and had«a special car (a row of arm-chairs), a luxury not 
known then ; great. dinners were given by me (our bread-and-butter and 
milk before going to bed). The audiences consisted of the —— 
dren, my nurse Nana, our four servants, and other servants the 
neighboring honses. Each person represented one hundred. dollars: 
- sometimes we fied rid Peeas —_ dollars, I yn always. 
e jeune premier, and, decked in long stockings gartered above: m: 
knee, a flannel petticoat for a skirt, an old ballet-shirt of father’s, with 
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a scarf across my shoulders, I bounded upon the stage, or dining-room 
carpet, with manly stride and heroic speech. My two younger sisters 
were the leading actresses of my company, the former always person- 
ating the crushed flower of my plays, the latter the cruel, heartless sister. 
Poor mother ! how her re must have suffered in those days! for - 
we generally helped ourselves to wigs, skirts, dresses, etc. Many a 
time my sisters have ap in some fine gown of mother’s and been 
instantly packed off to by my nurse. ; 

The first play I ever wrote, I remember, was called “ Farewell,” 
and I desired to realize at the end a picture I had seen. : 

The play opened with the marriage of the young blonde girl. We 
were rich then, as mother had given us two wigs, one a light long one 
(her Marguerite wig, worn at Boston in a grand production of “ Faust 
and Marguerite,’ George Clarke playing Faust; father was the 
Mephistopheles), and the black wig lectiea y father’s Indian one worn 
in “ Civilization.” I really believe the play was written for the wigs, 
and they inspired me. Well, the marriage took place, and after a love- 
scene between myself and sister the cruel dark-haired sister whispered 
to me (I was Henri) to meet her in the corridor at once. Henri meets 
her, and she tells some stofy which is now forgotten by me, but such 
that. he is forced to quit his bride of a few hours. The parting scene 
ended this act. The bride faints, the sister triumphs, she also being in 
love with Henri. End of first act. 

Between this and the following act several years are supposed to 
elapse. , At the rise of an imaginary curtain, the bride, Cora by name, 
is discovered seated sewing at a table, her three children about her. 
The cruel sister has become blind,—a punishment for her perfidy. The 
husband returns, and the children were introduced to realize the picture 
I had seen,—the wife clasped to the husband’s heart, the child lifted 
to his shoulder, the other two clinging to his legs. This great climax 
ended my play. How children’s actions are lived over again by men 
and women, and how many things they do to further an effect or bring 
some one thing into prominence with as little consistency as I did in 
my first play ! 

It was during these days that those actors and actresses who have 
since become famous were guests at my father’s house,—first among 
them Edwin Booth, who was playing his first starring engagement at 
the Howard Atheneum, and used to ride or drive out to early dinner 
or lunch with my mother. 

I remember one of our punishments as children was a side-table 
where we were forced to sit shut out from the family circle of good and 
well-behaved children and our parents. We did not mind this so very 
much when no one but members of the family was present; but one 
day—oh, horror !—Mr. Booth arrived unexpectedly, and walked right 
into the dining-room, as was his custom. My sister and myself were 
seated at the side-table. Tears of mortification filled my eyes, and I 
am sure my sister felt equally embarrassed. When Mr. Booth saw Us, 
he came up, patted me upon the shoulder, smiled, and said he had often . 
sat at a side-table when shied boy, and, asking for his plate to be b t 
over by the servant, sat down with us and partook of his dinner. Mot 
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was conquered, and of course Mr. Booth had the best upon the big table 

laced upon our little table. He put us completely at our ease with 
fanny remarks about his boyhood, and so made two very shamefaced 
girls very happy. 

I think this kind act of his earlier manhood shows Mr. Booth as he 
has been through life,—a man without affectation, considerate and kind 
even to the most insignificant. Mr. John McCullough and Mr. Law- 
rence Barrett were then leading men in father’s theatre, and he used to 

ive each alternately a Saturday night. Many a performance of theirs 
Five laughed and cried over. Mr. Barrett’s usual réle was Robert 
Emmet, and so he became the hero of the gods. John McCullough 
always appeared in something quieter. I think father foresaw t 
glorious future for both these young men. My greatest reward in 
those days was to be taken to the theatre, and many a time I ‘have 
hidden after the first play, so as to see the farce or melodrama to fol- 
low, and been taken home by one of the carpenters, I do not remem- 
ber any punishment that seemed so great as to deprive me of the pleas- 
ure I took in the theatre: I used to devour all the plays I could lay 
hands upon, and as father kept hundreds in a book-case in the attic 
specially lettered, I had a feast. There is hardly a play, a standard 
one, one act or five, that I had not read and reread before I was twelve 
years old. But all these delights of childhood were to end, and the 
curtain to fall upon my life’s first act,—that curtain school. 
Fanny Davenport. 
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III. 


16. Is the peacock’s feather unlucky, and why ? 

“ Eidon’s” answer to this query seems to us in many res the 
best that was sent in, though we had also picked out as excellent the 
answers by “ Davus,” “One of a Thousand,” “Curious,” “ Olive Old- 
school,” “T. C. Navillus,” “ McNox,” “ Lillian Walsh,” and others. 


From its beauty and pride, we may suppose, Grecian mythology made the 

ock the bird of Juno, the queen of heaven. But the Suiguen tate always 
suspicious of the eyes in the tail of the bird. If they were not there for mis- - 
chievous purposes, why were they there at all? The natural process of reason- 
ing is that where there is an eye there must be the power of vision, The 
Chinese paint a | eye on each side of py sh er of their ships. To an 
lishman who scoffed at these adornments, a Celestial replied with the crushing, 
if not convincing, rejoinder, “No have eye, no can see; no can seé, no, can 
sabee!”” Ovid and Apollodorus give with slightly varying detail the story of 
Argus, thus. Jupiter fell in love with Io, the priestess of Juno at Argos, and, 
to protect her from the probable wrath of his royal spouse, he turned her into 
a white cow. Juno understood the state of affairs, but, concealing her knowl- 
edge, asked for the cow as a present. Jupiter, to avoid awakening her suspicions, 
granted the request. The es had the cow tethered to an olive-tree, and set 
the all-seeing Argus to watch her. This individual, according to Apollodorus, 
was all eyes ; Ovid gives him one hundred optics, of which two only slept at a 
time. Jupiter now sent his light-fingered gentleman, Mercury, to steal the 
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cow. This god of ingenious devices did his best, but found it impossible, and 
therefore killed Argus. Juno, to reward her faithful watchman, transferred his 
eyes to the tail of her favorite bird, the Fees ger Dr. Brewer gave, some time 
ago, in Notes and Querics, a somewhat different story to account for the super- 
stition concernin ks’ feathers, Argus, he said, was the vigilant minister 
of Osiris, King o pt. When this monarch started on his Indian expedition, 
he left Queen Isis regent, and A her chief adviser. But Argus, with his 
multiple powers of vision, soon made himself so formidable that he was able to 
seize the queen regent, confine her in a castle, and proclaim himself king. 
Osiris sent Mercury against him with a large army, who overthrew him and cut 
off his head. Thereupon Juno (but is she not somewhat out of place in i 
mythology?) turned the dead Argus into a peacock, and put his eyes in its tail, 
—where perhaps she thought they might do less mischief than in his head. 

The Mohammedans found their belief that the peacock is an unlucky bird 
on a somewhat different legend. The peacock, they say, overcome by Satan’s 
flatteries, opened the wicket-gate of Paradise to admit therein this. spirit of all 
evil. - But the superstitious fear of the peacock’s feather as the emblem of the 
evil eye is so general in the folk-lore of all countries that it can only be referred 
to the ry ow of the eye itself, as capable of seeing too much, and therefore 
boding or bringing evil. 


17. Who was the Lorelei # 

Many good answers were received to this question. Few, however, 
show so thorough an understanding as “ Mayflower’s” of the undoubted 
fact that the legend of the golden-haired siren haunting the Lorelei 
rock is no medieval myth, but a modern invention of the German 
poets, imitated from the classic fables of the Sirens. 





The Lorelei (says “Mayflower”’] is a cluster of precipitous rocks in the 
neighborhood of St. Goar, four hundred feet above the Rhine, whose summit, 
according to tradition, was the home of the water-nymph Lore. From the 
legends hovering around this beautiful maiden, two distinct conceptions may be 
evolved. First, that of a benevolent fairy, granting favor and happiness to the 
good, and bestowing wrath and indignation upon the bad. Second, that of a 
siren wrapped in flowing garments and veil like the green waves beneath, rich 
with countless jewels, combing golden hair with golden comb; 


Singing a wild, weird refrain, 
That steepéd in a deadly enchantment 
The listener’s ravished brain ; 


luring knights, sailors, and fishermen to destruction in the yawning billows, and 
sending forth from her crystal castle the echo of a “sweet, sad tone,” so trancing 
to the ey 

A “tale of the by-gone ages,” Heine calls it, But very little is needed to 
show that the fable of the Lorelei is in no wise a “tale of an olden time,” but 
that it springs from the early part of this century. The most careful researches 
have proved that not a single author of earlier times knew anything whatever of the 
seductive nixie who from the Lurlei rock at St. Goar had me so dangerous 
to the passing boats. Clemens Brentano planted the first germ of the tale in a 
ballad inserted in the second part of his romance “ Godevi,”’ the substance of 
which, on his express declaration, was entirely invented by him. 

This story has to do neither with nixies nor sirens, but with the young 
daughter of a citizen of Bacharach, who was accused of witchcraft by the bishop 


. because so many men were in love with her on account of her wondrous beauty. 


She herself, however, was a her sweetheart having deceived and left 
her, she longed for death. The bishop, moved by her beauty, gave orders to put 
her in a convent; on the way, however, she gave one last look from the rock 
towards the castle of her lover, and threw herself into the Rhine. — on 
account of the name Lurlei,—JZei signifying slate formation,—Brentano called the 
maiden Lore Lay. - 
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Count Otto von Loeben changed in 1821 the suicide of Bacharach into a 
water-nixie, who, sitting on the highest rock, infatuates the ree J sailors with 
sweet songs, luring them to their destruction. (“Loreley; a Pale the Rhine.”) 

It admits of no question that Heine knew of this poem by Loeben and that 
he used it in the composition of his Lorelei ballad: not only is the matter almost 
the same,-but there is a similarity also in the form, cadence, and turning. 


The following paragraph from the answer by “ One of a Thousand” 
is interesting because it satisfactorily traces the connection between the 
modern invention and all that cycle of legends and myths which com- 
parative mythologists group together under the general head of the 
psychopomp stories : 


The water-maiden — is common toall the different families of the Aryan 
race; its oldest and simplest form is the Hindu tale of Urvast, rivalled by the 
Sanscrit tale of Bheki the Frog. The Greek sea- and fountain-nymphs developed 
into the Teutonic Nixies, Undines, and mermaids, and the medieval story of 
Melusina; and a similar story is found among the Adirondack Indians. The 
Lorelei legend is said to have sprung from the same root. But more than: any 
of the foregoing it resembles the story of the Sirens who by their songs allure 
the companions of Ulysses to wreck upon their island. Baring-Gould says, “In 
the classic Sirens we cannot fail to detect the wailing of the rising storm in the 
cordage, which is likely to end in shipwrecks.” The name siren is derived from 
a word meaning “to whistle” or “to pipe.” The Gandharvas, heavenly musi- 
cians attending on Indra (Mahabharata, i. 4806), typify the winds, and their name 
is from “ ganah,” “ to harass, to injure.” 

The idea of a spirit enticing a mortal by music to destruction is further seen 
in the Erl-King, the elves’ song called “ Alpleich” or “ Elfenreigen” to which 
children are cautioned not to listen, the Pied Piper of Hameln, and other legends 
of many nations, more or less like the Orpheus myth. 

Baring-Gould connects all these tales with the ancient belief that the souls 
of the dead were in the wind; even now it isa common superstition that souls 
travel with the wind, that a window must be open to let the soul of a dying 
man escape ; and the words “ animus,” “spiritus,” “athem,” etc., show the close 
alliance of the two ideas in the minds of the ancients. Thus the luring music 
of the wind is the voice of the departed calling to the living to join them. 


18, Was Coleridge’s “ Hymn before Sunrise in the Vale of Chamouni” 
entirely original # 
It was De Quincey who first: pointed out that Coleridge’s Hymn.isa 
sare paraphrase of a little-known poem by the German au 
rederica Brunn, entitled “ Chamouni at Sunrise.” Here. is the poem 
as translated by Charles T. Brooks in his “Songs and Ballads from the 
German Lyric Poets,” Boston, 1842 : 


From the deep shadow of the silent fir-grove 

1 lift my eyes, and trembling look on thee, 

Brow of eternity, thou dazzling peak, 

From whose calm boleh my dreaming spirit mounts 
And soars away into the infinite! 


Who sank the pillar in the lap of earth, - 

Down deep, the pillar of eternal rock, 

On which thy mass stands firm, and firm hath stood. 
While centuries on centuries rushed along? 

Who reared, up-towering through the vaulted blue, 
Mighty and bold, thy radiant countenance? 


Who poured you from on high with thunder-sound, 
Down from old Winter’s overeating realm, 
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Oj streams, o’er rock and through ravine? 
And whose almighty voice commanded loud, 
“ Here shall the stiffening billows rest awhile!” 


Whose finger points yon morning star his course? 
Who fringed with blossom-wreaths the eternal frost? 
Whose name, O wild Arveiron, does thy din 

Of waves sound out in dreadful harmonies? 


“ Jehovah!” crashes in the bursting ice; 
Down through the gorge the rolling avalanche 
Carries the word in thunder to the vales. 

“ Jehovah!” murmurs in the morning breeze, 
Along the trembling tree-tops; down below 
It whispers in the purling, silvery brooks. 


This question was answered satisfactorily by nearly two hundred 
of the competitors. . 


19. Who was Eustace the Monk # 
Many competitors have imagined that the Father Eustace of Scott’s 
‘“ Monastery,” sub-prior and afterwards abbot of the monastery of St. 
Mary’s, was the person intended in this query. And “ Klapperschlangen- 
wurzel,” who was at first on this wrong track, but at last found the gen- 
uine Eustace the Monk (for Father Eustace was not generally known b 
this sobriquet, and therefore could not be the subject of the paint 
has discovered still a third possibility,—one Erico Calderino, born in 
Venice in 1263, but from boyhood a resident of Sicily, who with a 
number of his fellow-students took part in the Sicilian Vespers. The 
youths escaped from the college disguised in the monastic garments of 
their preceptors. The old abbot accosted Calderino as he was leaving 
the building, and asked who he was. “Eustace the Monk, going to 
vespers,” said the boy, and hurried off. As Erico really resembled a 
monk named Eustace, the abbot was satisfied. The nickname clung to 
him through life, in commemoration of the part he took in the awful 
massacre of the French. And when he became a wealthy merchant he 
gave many of his vessels names that were connected with the event, 
among others “ Eustace the Monk.” : 

But a far more famous person who bore this name was the apostate 
monk and freebooter who in old chronicles is freely alluded to as “ this 
most wicked man (vir flagi arn traitor and villanous pirate 

proditor e pirata issimus),—this arch-pirate (archipirata),—this 
apostate (apostata),—this oppressor from Spain (tyrannus ex Hispania), 
—this ruffian,” etc., and whose exploits are celebrated in a manuscript, 
written by a contemporary in Norman-French verse, which Francisque 
Michel discovered in the Royal Library at Paris and published in 
1834 under the title “ Le Roman d’Eustache le Moigne, Pirate fameux 
du XIII°* Siecle.” 

‘One of a Thousand” gives the following particulars : 

Eustace the Monk, a renowned pirate of the thirteenth century, was born 
at Courset, in the territory of the Duke of Boulogne. While very young he 
went to Toledo, the school of the black art, and was instructed in the mysteries © 


of magic. The devil once visited him in his cave and foretold his future. On 
leaving Toledo, he became a Black Monk at Saint Saumer, but continued his 
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murderer 


agai ‘ 

could not ap in perso 

allowed to take his father’s rank as peer and seneschal of the Boulonois, but he 
refused to be reconciled to the Count (qu., Duke?) of Bo e until his father’s 
death should be avenged. Hainfrois slandered Eustace to the count, who called 
him to answer the charges. Eustace, fearing to fall into a trap, fled the — 
and his property was confiscated. He vowed revenge, and burned some mi 
belonging to the count; thus began a series of skirmishes, wherein he was some- 
times hard pressed, and once made his escape from his enemy on a horse shod 
peridot iy outlawed, Any eng a es King John of land, 
who gave thirty galleys, with which he plun ersey, Guernsey, and Sark, 
some of his crew blag captured in the latter Lana Nae later Normandy. On 
his return to England he built a s at Swaffham, in Norfolk, as we 
learn from the ing formed an alliance with the 


came into Sandwich Harbor. The English, headed by Crabbe, a 

having first invoked St. Bartholome ustace ren 

with hi ied 
it, thus seemi 

of Eustace. T 


grea 
English said that in the air they saw a man in red garments, and heard a voice 
saying, “I am Bartholomew, and am sent to assist you: fear nothing.” . After 
the battle, he yee of Sandwich built, at public expense, a hospital and 


chapel dedicated to St. Bartholomew, and a custom was established which 
required that every year, on the saint’s day, August 24, the commons should 
assemble, and march in solemn procession to the hospital, each carrying a taper 
in his hand to be offered to their deliverer. 


The last paragraph of the above, by the way, is eked out from 
“ Davus’s” answer, as being fuller than “ One of a Thousand’s.” - 


20. What is the ceremony of “ The Trial of the Pyz”fo =. 
The trial of ‘the pyx is the annual testing of the standard of gold and ailver 
coins in the English mint. It is a very ancient custom, and derives its name 
from the pyx, or chest, in which the coins to be examined are kept. ‘The mint- 
master was in former time simply a person under contract with the 
for the manufacture of the co d periodical examinations were conse- 


e 
under the direction of the crown, in the presence of the “ queen’s remem! 
who’ administers the oath to the jury and presides over the proceedings. T 
coins are compared with pieces cut from trial-plates of standard fineness, in 
Vou. XLII.—87 
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the keeping of the “ warden of the standards.” If the coins are found to be of 
standard fineness and weight, within certain limits, a statement to that effect is 
testified to by the jurors, and handed over to the treasurer. The coins to be 
tested are kept in the ancient chapel of the Py at Westminster Abbey, in joint 
custody of the Lords of the Treasury and the Comptroller-General, This custom 
was first ordered during the thirty-second year of the reign of King Henry II. — 
(1154-1189), and took place occasionally in subsequent reigns, whenever royal 
chose to order it. King James was present at one of these ceremonies in 1611. 
There was one held at the Exchequer Office July 17, 1861, and the next, February 
15, 1870. During the year 1870 a coinage act was passed by Parliament, pro- 
viding for an annual trial of the pyx, and the ceremony has been observed each 
year since then.— Epon. 


In the United States, a ceremony provided for by law. The trial of the pyx 
is made at the mint in Philadelphia, on the second Wednesday of February 
annually, before the judge of the district court of the United States for the 
Eastern District of Pennsylvania, the comptroller of the currency, the assayer 
of the New York Assay Office, and such other persons as the President of the 
United States shall from time to time designate for the purpose. A majority of 
the commissioners constitutes a competent board. Their examination is made in 
the presence of the director of the mint. The number of coins reserved for the 
assay from each delivery made by the chief coiner is prescribed by the director, 
and the reserved pieces, after being sealed up and labelled, are deposited in the 
pyx, kept under the joint care of the superintendent of the mint and the 
assayer, each of those officers securing it by an independent lock. The reserved 
coins from the coinage of other mints besides that at Philadelphia are trans- 
mitted quarterly to the Philadelphia mint, and, in addition to these, the director 
may at his pleasure take any other pieces for test. The commissioners are not 
sworn for the ceremony as in England, but after the examination they prepare 
a certified report of the trial, which, if the coins are within the limit of tolerance 
in fineness and weight, is satisfactory, and is simply filed; but if not, the fact is 
certified to the President of the United States, and if on a view of the circum- 
stances of the case he shall so decide, the officer or officers implicated in tle 
oe are thenceforward disqualified from holding their respective offices.—_KITTY 

"CONNOR. 


21. Who was the Giant Hickafric or Hickathrift ? 


Thomas Hickathrift was a poor laborer of enormous strength who lived at 
the time of the Conquest in Tylney, Norfolk. Armed only with his axle-tree 
and cart-wheel, he killed a giant dwelling in a marsh, or, as some say, in the 
common field called Tylney Smeeth. He was knighted and made governor of 
Thanet. His gravestone, much dilapidated, is still pointed out in Tylney church- 
The story is one of a series of old English popular tales, edited by Am- 

rose Merton, and published many years ago by Cundall under the title of 
“ Gammer Gurton’s Story-Book.” 

The name is variously spelled as Hickathrift, Hickafric, Hycothrift, and 
Hycophric, which Spelman the antiquarian Latinizes (in his Posthumous Works) 
as Hickifrickus. e Christian name is sometimes Thomas, sometimes John, 
abbreviated into Tom or Jack. 

The antiquary Hearn identifies this famous champion with the far more cele- 
brated Sir Frederick de Tylney, Baron of Tylney in Norfolk, and ancestor of the 
Tylney family. He was killed at Acon, Syria, in the reign of Richard I. Hyc- 
ophric, or Hycothrift, is probably a corruption of Fredefick. Hearn seems to 
have derived this etymology from a hint given by Philip de Neve (College of 
Arms). Their conjectures do not agree with the traditions given by man in 
his “Icenia.” From remote antiquity the fables of Hickathrift’s achievements 
have been obstinately credited by the inhabitants of the township of Tylney, 
and he is venerated as the assertor of their ancestors’ rights and liberties. The 
“monstrous giant” who guarded the marsh is no other than the tyrannical lord 
of the manor, who attempted to keep the copyholders out of the common field, 

Iney Smeeth, but who with his retainers was driven away by the prowess of 
Thomas, armed with his axle-tree and cart-wheel. 
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However correct this historical theory may be, the exploits attributed to 
Hickathrift resemble strongly those of other popular h and may even be 
traced as springing from the same myth which gives us Apollo’s victory over the 
Stowe. and St. George’s over the dragon, with many similar interm tales, 

e modern mythol call them all forms of asun-myth. The dragon or cruel 
iant dwelling in the marsh is simply the poisonous vapors which rise from such 
ocalities and destroy the people. The hero who slays the monster, be he the 
god Apollo or the humble laborer Tom Hickathrift, is the sun dispelling the 
miasma with his bright rays. 

The direct source of the Hickathrift tale is, however, probably Scandinavian. 
Sir Francis Palgrave contributed an article on “The Antiquities of Nursery 
Literature” to the Quarterly Review, showing Tom’s connection with the great 
Northern champion Gretter or Gretta who kept on a common (as Apollo 
tended sheep) near the mound beneath which King Karr was buried with his 
treasure. Getter, attracted by the flames playing over the cairn at night (qu. 
will-o-the-wisps?), opens the grave, fights with the vampire which yours it, and 
is victorious. 

So Beowulf slays Grendel, the marsh-monster; and the prowess of Tom's 

outh is like that of the youthful Siegfried, as detailed in the Niflun and 
Book of Heroes. Hearn says that “ Benedictus Abbas” supposed the axle-tree 
and superincumbent wheel represented on Hickathrift’s gravestone in — 
church-yard in the form of a ‘cross, to be identical with that found on ic 
monuments ——— the celebrated hammer or thunder-bolt of the son of 
Odin, which shattered the skulls and scattered the brains of so many luckless 
giants. The surmise may be supported by Tom’s strength and skill in throwin 
the hammer. This figure is often found in ancient sepulchres, and is su posed 
to be an emblem of Thor, who may be the true original of Hickathrift. But the 
theories about this figure are many, and too complex to be here introduced. 

In 1819 Tom’s sepulchre was examined, and the stone sarcophagus was of 
the usual shape and dimensions. The sculptured lid or cover was gone, . 
ae to an old resident, it had been entire fifty years before.—ONE OF A 

OUSAND. 


22. Who was the Queen Pomaré celebrated in French literature # 
The following answer is by “One of a Thousand” : 


Aimata Pomaré, born in 1822, succeeded her brother Pomaré ITI. as queen 
of the Society Islands. She was very peoteants, and opposed to the French 
missionaries settled in Tahiti, etc. The French 5 ap interfered, and, on 
Pomaré’s objecting, declared her to have lost the right to sovereignty. This 
called out a protest from and a petty war followed, with several en 
ments, lasting from 1848 to 1846, during which time Pomaré retired to Barabora. 
The French havin subjugated the island and taken it under the protection of 
France, Pomaré at accepted the position, retaining her control over certain 
islands. In 1852 a revolution broke out in Tahiti, Pomaré was expelled, and a 
republic proclaimed. © France intervened, and replaced Pomaré on the throne, but 
she abdicated in favor of her son Tamatoa V. 

About the beginning of her reign, there lived in Paris a woman of the demi- 
monde who dubbed herself “‘ La reine Pomaré,” by which name she was generally 
known, to whom, I presume, the question refers. She was very handsome, and - 

of considerable notoriety, numbering among her lovers the elder Dumas 
and Alfred de Musset.. Eugéne Sue mentions her in his “Wandering Jew.” 
She was of low origin, but amassed great wealth, which, like most of her class, 
she dissipated recklessly; she died in poverty and obscurity. About the year 
1840 she published her memoirs. Heine celebrates her in a poem entitled 
“ Pomaré,” showing her at first dancing in the Jardin Mabille, comparing her 
ace to that of Herodias; then riding in her carriage; finally he describes her 
neral with no mourners save the friseur and her poodie. ; 


To the above may be added that her real name was Elisée Sargent, 
that Da was born in 1824 and died in 1852. Her nickname appears 
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to have been given her. by the French students at the time that Queen 
Pomaré was a pares, ie every one’s argue and is ion a Ps wan 
partly suggested by her African type o uty. On the day of her 
mock coronation she invented the can-can. The book she published 
was entitled “La Péche aux Anglais” (1847), and the manuscript is 
preserved in the Royal Library at Paris, 


23. What famous general is said to have been suckled by swine f 


This question puzzled far the larger majority of the competitors, and 
in fact was answered by only a dozen at the most. Yet in so famous a 
book as Prescott’s “Conquest of Peru” (vol. i. p. 205) may be found 
this paragraph about Francisco Pizarro: “ But little is told of Fran- 
cisco’s early years, and that little not always deserving of credit. Ac- 
cording to some, he was deserted by both his parents, and left as a 
foundling at the door of one of the principal churches of the city. It 
is even said that he would have perished, had he not been nursed by a 
sow. This is a more discreditable fountain of supply than was assigned 
to the infant Romulus.” 

Olive Oldschool’s original batch of answers, sent from Washington 
on the 18th of June, contained the following : 


I have worked very hard over this query: far and near have I listened, but 
not the faintest sound of * ad has come to reward my labors. In Claudius 
lian I found a chapter headed “ Men who were suckled by beasts,” and then I 
was almost certain I had my “ famous general.” “ Famous’! How that word 
points its finger at my ignorance and covers me with shame! 5 

This list of beastly foster-mothers given by lian is,— 

“ Eneas by a tiger (suckled) ; 

Cyrus by a dog; 

Telephus by a hind; 

Pelias by a mare; 

Paris by a bear; 

ZEgisthus by a goat.” 

Seensiiion “under the sun” but a swine. 

Another (name forgotten) I found was suckled by a n, The infant 
child of Semiramis, being deserted, was nourished by doves, and another was fed 
by ants. Everything but swine, alas! 


But between the 18th and the 19th she seemg.té have employed her 
time to good purpose, as on the 20th we recei y.jubilant letter en- 
closing the quotation from Prescott. vs 

“Mummy” and “ Bibota” both suggested the Russian Suwarrow, 
but “ Bibota” truly added, “It is quite possible that the story, which 
had wide circulation, is nothing but a kind of pun, and that rather a 
poor one, on the general’s name.” 

The following answers are all interesting in their way : 


The Danish mf apes Hubba, who invaded Northumberland in 866, is said to 
have been suckled by swine. It is said that when an infant the attendants who 
had charge of Hubba and Inguar, his brother, while walking near a forest were 
frightened by a wild boar, and, dropping one of the children (Hubba), fled in 
terror. The child was oy oy for, but was not found for many days, when he 
was discovered in perfect health and uninjured, rolling on the soft moss amid a 
number of young pigs, whose mother it was supposed had permitted him a share 
of nourishment.— GERY Daw. ~ . 
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Bacchus, son of Semele and grandson of Cadeng, King of Thebes, born 
about 1300 4.p. At his birth, his father, Jupiter, confided him to the yades, 
bon are called by some authorities Nymphs of Nisa, and by others Nymphs «: 

ona. 

Hyades (Gr.) is derived from swine, or by some authorities from rain. When 
the Hyades rise or set they cause great rains. The Latins called them Succule 
(little swine), because, as Pliny says, the continual rain that they cause makes the 
roads so muddy that they seem to delight in dirt, like swine. We read of Bacchus 
marching at the head of great armies com both of men and women. Alex- 
ander’s march has been compared to that of Bacchus. “ After he grew up, Bacchus 
became a mighty conqueror, and a benefactor to mankind.” He was ki 


of 
Phoenicia, and subdued India and many nations, Eeyp Syria, Phrygia, and all 
the East. His foster-father was Silenus, who Pindar ha ga en a to one 
of the nymphs, plainly showing that he was suckled by one of these Succula. . 
He is also called Thyoneus, from his nurse Thyo. : 
Another authority makes Thione the seventh star of the Hyades, the Dodo- 
nides, Bacchus’s nurses.—FOLuLY. 


“ Athénée rapporte que le cochon était un animal sacré chez les Orétois 
parce qu’ils croyaient que Jupiter avait été allaité par une truie.”—Dict. d’An- 
tiquités, par Mongez. This is the only trace of a schwein as wet-nurse we have 
come upon, though bears, wolves, and hares are F acerpe in that capacity. The 

uotation may be useful in throwing light upon the origin of the story, for Jupiter 
(Dyaue-piter is the heaven which is nourished by the rain or dew, the divine 
ma.—. e ° 


The Bonapartes were poor, and the young Napoleon was nursed by a goat. 
But on one occasion this animal had cedarey off, and could not be found. The 
child was hungry, and cried ; his nurse, fearing to be scolded for inattention and 
carelessness, supplied the pote place with a sow, which, with her young Pigs, 
was at hand. It is said that Madame Bonaparte was very indignant when the 
circumstance came to her knowledge. Yet the fact remains the same that “ Le 
petit Caporal” was “suckled by swine.”—CuRIOUS. 


24. Who was the King of Yvetot (le roi d’ Yvetot) # 
Le Roi d’Y vetot was a title assumed by the lord of a little princi- 
pality of France called Yvetot, situated in Normandy. The story 
that in the reign of Clotaire (d. 561) the Lord of ¥ etot, Waltier 
or Gauthier), was much beloved by the king, but, having been maligned 
by his enemies, he was forced to leave the court. Afterwards, seeking 
to regain the favor of Clotaire, he returned to Soissons and entered the 
cathedral on Good Friday when the king was at mass. The king drew 
his sword and slew Waltier before the high altar. His remorse for the 
sacrilegious crime, and the anger of the pope, Agapet, who had pro- 
vided Waltier with letters, obliged Clotaire to expiate the offence, and 
by way of atonement he conferred the title of “roi d’Yvetot” on the 
heirs of Waltier. Others assert that this title was not: assumed until 
the eleventh or the fourteenth century. Though traces of the title are 
found here and there in French history, the tale of the Merovingi 
kings is probably fabulous. We hear of it in the reign of Louis XI. 
(1461-1483); Jean Baucher was qualified as “king” under Charles 
VIII. (1483-1498) ; Frangois' I. (1515-1547) addressed the lady of 
the place as “ queen ;” Henri IT. (1547-1559) officially d the 
title ; and an exclamation of Henri TV. (1589-1610) has come down to 
us,—“ Ventre eaint-gris | si je perds le royaume de France, je veux 
étre au moins roi d Yvetot.” When, in the sixteenth , the 
<p ee meee? ee ae eae eee was 
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changed to that of “ prince souverain,” and in course of time that also 
fell into disuse, though the term has become proverbial for a ruler of 
large pretension and small authority, and since Béranger’s poem popu- 
larized it, it signifies a monarch of jovial and good-humored disposition, 
more fond of peace than of war. 

Béranger (1780-1857) published in May, 1813, his famous poem 
“Le Roi d’Y vetot,” 


“Tl était un roi d’Yvetot, 
Peu connu dans l’histoire,” etc., 


which has been generally considered to be a satire on Napoleon I. 
Béranger had no love for the despotism of the Empire, cared little for 
military glory, and was indignant at the harshness of the administra- 
tion. But he appreciated the popular adoration for the Emperor, and 
probably shared it sufficiently to be disappointed at his course of action. 
Béranger called “ Napoleon “ the greatest poet of modern times,” from 
his power over the sympathies of the people. The police wished the 
Emperor to suppress “ Le Roi d’Yvetot,” but he, though without his’ 
brother’s lite tastes and with no appreciation of poetry, could at 
least see that if no more violent attack than this picture of the bon- 
homme king was made upon his throne, he might sit secure. The 
poem was first circulated in manuscript, and obtained great popularity. 
The view that it satirized Napoleon’s warlike propensities is endorsed 
by Wm. Young, Besant, Bagehot, Tissot, and—I believe—Sainte- 
Beuve, but. Walter Herries Pollock says it rests on very slender evi- 
dence. At all events, when the anti-Bourbon poems were published 
in 1815, and Béranger’s liberty was in danger consequently, Louis 
XVIII. is reported to have said, “I] faut pardonner bien des choses 
& auteur du ‘ Roi d’Y vetot.’ ” 

Victor Hugo says somewhere, “They would exchange Cesar for 
Prusias, and Napoleon for the King of Yvetot.” 

No. 17 of the Fortsas Catalogue was the “ Constitution du Royaume 
d’Y vetot, 1791, 32mo, pp. 97, without place, Paris, vellum (Courte- 
val),” and was supposed to be a parody on the Constitution of 1791.— 
ONE OF A THOUSAND. 


25. When was the Great Wall of China built ? 

Among the many interesting answers received to this query we 
have chosen those by “One of a Thousand” and “Owego” as fully 
covering the point which we wished to see discussed. The former 
sums up the information in several authoritative books of reference, 
but the latter shows, what is the fact, that even authoritative books of 
reference cannot be implicitly depended upon. The date of the building 
of the Great Wall cannot be said to be established beyond cavil. At 
the same time, the maximum mark was given to the large number of 
competitors who relied upon the current books of reference. 


A ph has recently been going the rounds of the newspapers to the 
effect that the Great Wall of China has no existence,—that it is only a myth. 
But we have so many accounts written by persons who have seen it—differing 
somewhat, it is true, but still not contradictory—that we cannot for a moment 
accept this statement. ~ * 
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Perhaps there is no point on which writers on the subject differ so much 
from one another as upon the date of the building of the wall. But this is to 
be accounted for by the fact that several walls of varying extent were built at 
different periods in Chinese history, and that the present wall is of such great 
extent that the building of it alone ay Ha ge a long period of time, or 
possibly took place at several different peri The statement of one writer that 
the whole was completed in twenty years is not to be believed. The following 
account contains the principal facts in connection with the wall in short space, 
and it seems to be more accurate than many of the common sketches: 

“There have been several great walls built against invaders, one in 800 B.c., 
and a larger one in 214 B.c., but there is no reason to su that either corre- 
sponds with the present one. In 1368, the pressure of the Mongols first 
to the emperors of the Ming dynasty the idea of a continuous and comprehensive 
wall; ane at detached Bs by in successive centuries the present Great Wall 
came into existence. Part of it dates from the period between 1530 and 1620 
A.D. ; 

Many interesting facts in regard to the wall might be added, but, as the 
query is only in regard to its date, they are hardly relevant. I will, however, 
add that an American engineer who visited it a few years ago estimated that, at 
the present price of labor, the cost of building this twelve hundred miles of wall 
would more than equal that of the one hundred thousand miles of railroad in the 
United States, and that the material it contains would build a wall six feet high 
and two feet thick straight around the globe.—OwE«Go, 





“The Great Wall of China was built by Che-Hwang-Te, the first ‘ universal 
emperor.’ The wall was begun under his immediate supervision, 214 B.c., but 
he died before its completion.” —Ency ia Britannica, 

“ Built by the first emperor of the Tsin dynasty, about 220 B.c.”— People’s. 

“ Wan-Li-Chang,” or the myriad-mile wall, built by the first emperor of the 
Tsin iynasty about 220 B.c.”— bers’. 

“ Built about two thousand years ago.”—Zell’s Condensed Cyclopedia, 1880. 

“ Built by Chi- (or Tchi-) Hoang-Ti ; several million workmen employed, of 
whom half a million died during the ten years it was building. Completed 211. 
B.C.” —Alvin J. Johnson’s Oyclopedia. 

“ Built by the first emperor of the Tsin dynasty, about 220 B.c.”—Lippincott’s 

azetteer 


The Emperor Che-Hwang-Te (also rendered as Shih-Hwang-Ti and Ching- 
Wang) was born 246 B.c., died 210 B.c. He was the founder of the Tsin dynasty; 
began to reign 231 B.v. The Great Wall was begun in the eighth year of his 
elem It was fifteen hundred miles long, and twelve to twenty-four feet high, 
and built under the superintendence of Mung-Teen, his general. One account 
— it was constructed in five years; but that does not accord with the other 

ates. 

As the above information is easily acquired by consulting encyclopmdias, 
. and as the dates do not materially differ, I judge that the answer expected is, 
“The Great Wall.was never built at all; it is a myth,”—otherwise the question 
would not be included in a prize list. But if its authenticity is doubted, on the 
other hand, there seems no certain proof of its being a myth. The testimony of 
Father Huc may be doubted, but only five years ago an account of the wall ap- 
peared in Lipp 8 Magazine, which gives its height as fifty feet, its breadth 
twenty-five feet. (“Two Chinese Wonders,” by Charles Wood, Lippi No- 
vember, 1888.) Carter Harrison, ex-Mayor of Chicago, when visiting Chi 
wrote home that he was disposed to doubt the existence of the famous wall; an 
the Abbé Larrien recently wrote a pamphlet to prove its non-existence. In the 
London Times of Angust 5, 1887, a paragraph appeared headed “Is the: Great 
Wall of China a. Myth?” which stated on the authority of the Abbé Larrien 
that the wall “does not and never did exist;” there are indeed “square towers 
of earth faced with brick at considerable distances from each other, but these 
were never joined together by any wall, as was originally intended.” “The 
alleged Great Wall is a favorite excursion for Europeans a Pekin, and the 
question whether it exists or not should be easily settled definitely.” i 

This paragraph called out an indignant protest from H. 8. Ashbee, who 
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wrote a letter to Notes and Queries (7th series, vol. iv. p. 167). After quotin, 
the above extracts, he goes on to say, “The Great Wall existed in 1881, when 
visited China. I climbed upon it, and although I neither measured nor travelled 
along or upon it, which could easily be done, it extended from the point where 
I stood upon it in a straight line, unbroken except in places where it has been 
allowed to fall into decay, as as the eye could reach in either direction. 
While crossing the Gulf of Liao-Tong I plainly saw, from the deck of the 
steamer, where the Great Wall started from the sea. Farther, in the same part 
of China, but unconnected with the Great Wall, I observed the square towers in 
question.” ONE OF A THOUSAND. 





OUR MONTHLY GOSSIP 
WITH READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 





W. H. R. asks, “ Who was Roland?” 

Roland [in Italian, Orlando; in Spanish, Roldan] is the most famous of the 
legendary heroes of chivalry. He was the nephew of Charlemagne, and the 
greatest warrior among all the Twelve Paladins. The legends, songs, ballads, 
and romances celebrating his exploits form a literature in themselves, and are 
spread over a wide expanse of territory. For it is the distinction of Roland to 
have been the hero of many countries. In France, in Italy, in Spain, in Germany, 
his name is a living tradition to this day. An immense gorge in the Pyreneeg, 
split at one blow from the hero’s sword Durandal, still bears the name of La 
Bréche de Roland. His history is blazoned in the thirteenth-century window in 
Chartres. The sword of Roldan is shown in the Armory of Madrid. Italy is full 
of relics of his renown: his statue guards the gate of the cathedral at Verona, 
Pavia shows his lance, and at Rome his sword Durandal is carved on a wall of 
the street Spada d’Orlando. Dante put him in the choicest part of Paradise. 
In Germany he built the tower of Rolandseck on the Rhine, and his ghost still 
rides through the forests; and distant echoes of him are heard in vaguest tradition 
through India to the snows of Tartary. History, however, affords but a slender 
basis for this broad fabric of romance. A line in Eginhard’s “ Life of Charle- 
magne” is the sole record of Roland’s existence. After recounting rapidly how 
Charlemagne in A.D. 778 was tempted to the conquest of Spain, how he pene- 
trated the Pyrenees and took Pamplona and Saragossa, the historian tells us 
that on the homeward march the French army was attacked in the narrow defile 
of Roncesvalles by “Gascons,” who slew the rear-guard to a man, pillaged the 
baggage, and then fled to the mountains; In this disaster there perished, among 
other notable chiefs, “ Hruodlandus britannici limitis prefectus.” This prefect of 
the marches of Brittany, then, was the original from which the minstrels drew their 
picture of Roland. Round: him has clustered all that remarkable series of myths 
which, spreading from France into the neighboring countries, has assumed so 
many shapes. Nothing more is heard of Roland for three hundred years, but 
the very next mention of him shows that popular voices had been busy with his 
name in the mean while. At the battle of Hastings (1066), we are told, one 
Taillefer rode in front of the Norman host singing songs of Charlemagne and 
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Roland. It was probably about the middle of the tenth century that this chan- 
son de Roland was composed. Here the hero’s character, and the battle of Ronces- 
valles in which he met his death, have attained an extraordinary expansion. 
Roland is a champion of the faith, fighting not against a band of predatory 
Gascons, but a great paynim horde led by King Marsilius. Round this central 
myth of Roncesvalles grew a vast number of other legends purporting to cele- 
brate the earlier deeds of Roland, and these in the twelfth century were gathered 
together into the apocryphal “Chronicle of Turpin,” which pretended to be the 
composition of the historical Archbishop Turpin. From Turpin came the Italian 
epics of Pulci, Bello, Boiardo, and Ariosto, in which the legend of Orlando is 
continued with an ever-increasing accretion of mythic details and a perpetually 
changing story. Pulci’s “ Morgante Maggiore” was published as early as 1488, 
Boiardo’s “Orlando Innamorato” in 1496, Ariosto’s “ Orlando Furioso” in 1515. 
But the Italian Orlando differs materially from the simple devout Roland, with 
his constant affection to his betrothed lady Alde. The false Angelica appears ~ 
on the scene and sows all mad passions in Orlando’s breast. And, again, the 
Spanish Roldan differs from both French and Italian hero, and in the hands of 
the Spanish poets Roncesvalles becomes quite another event. It is a battle no 
longer between Christians and Pagans, but between Frenchmen and Spaniards. 
The Pagans are present, it is true, but only as auxiliaries in the army of Bernardo 
del Carpio. 

The French story as it took final shape in the “ Pseudo-Turpin” runs as 
follows : 

The Emperor Charlemagne, warned that the Saracens contemplated an in- 
vasion of France, set out with his twelve paladins and a mighty army to do battle 
with them on Spanish soil. After six years’ fighting he reduced all the country 
except Saragossa, where the heathen king Marsilius had intrenched himself. In 
this emergency Marsilius had resort to craft. He sent ambassadors to the French 
monarch, who were to profess submission, in the hope that Charlemagne would 
return to France with the main body of his army, and the rest could then be 
easily overpowered. The Emperor summoned a council of his twelve princes to 
consider the proposals of Marsilius. Some, among whom were Roland, were for 
absolutely refusing them ; Ganelon and others were for accepting. The latter pre- 
vailed, and it was resolved to send an envoy to the heathen king to discuss the 
matter more fully. Roland offered his services, which were declined. He then 
proposed his father-in-law Ganelon, who by no means desired the errand and 
cursed in his heart the relative to whom he owed it. Refusal was impossible: 
Charlemagne gave him his glove. Ganelon let it fall, which was accounted a bad 
omen. The cunning Saracen soon divined the secret feelings of Ganelon, and 
availed himself of the discovery to urge him to betray the cause he was employed 
to serve. The task was not a difficult one. The traitor, whose heart had long 
been ulcerated with envy of Roland, yielded to the temptation. He advised 
Marsilius to keep up the deception, until Charlemagne had retreated with the 
greater part of his army. Then he returned to Charles, and proposed to him to 
leave Roland behind him as ruler of half of Spain. Roland started for his gov- 
ernment, and in the pass of Roncesvalles he encountered an immense pagan force. 
Undismayed by the terrific odds, he gave battle. Thrice the pagans yielded be- - 
fore him, but their numbers were constantly augmented, while the army of the 
Christians slowly melted away until only fifty were left. Then Bishop Turpin 
raised his voice and bade them pray to God for mercy, as not one would escape 
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alive. The Emperor would avenge them. And Roland seized his horn, the gift 
of angels, and blew on it so vigorous a blast that it reached the camp of the 
Emperor. Ganelon sought to persuade him that Roland was only out hunting, 
but at the third blast Charlemagne knew some disaster had befallen, and rushed 
to the rescue. But all were slain when he arrived,—Oliver, Turpin, and, last of 
all, Roland. That hero had broken his horn, Olifant, on the head of a pagan 
who thinking him: dead had sought to plunder the corpse. Then he had tried 
to break his good sword Durandal, lest it should fall into the hands of the 
infidel, and smitten it against a rock. But the weapon had remained intact, 
though it made a monstrous fissure which to this day is known as the “ Bréche 
de Roland,” a deep defile in the crest of the Pyrenees. So he had resigned 
Durandal to the care of Christ, and, bowing his head, had expired. A description 
of Charlemagne’s vengeance upon the heathen and the punishment of the traitor 
Ganelon, who is torn to pieces by wild horses at Aix-la-Chapelle, concludes the 


poem. 


Please tell me as fully as possible who was Huon of Bordeaux, and what 
was his connection with Oberon.—W. M. M. 

Huon de Bordeaux is the hero and title of a French chanson de geste ascribed 
to the beginning of the thirtéenth century. The author is unknown, but from 
internal evidence is believed to have been a trouvére of Artois, and probably a 
native of St.-Omer, as the name of that town is of frequent recurrence. The 
poem itself was never printed till 1860, when F. Guessard and C. Grandmaison 
published an edition carefully collated from the manuscripts in Tours, in Paris, 
and in Turin; but shortly after the invention of printing the metrical tale was 
reduced to prose, and in this form became one of the favorite mediseval romances, 
and was frequently printed. The oldest edition is without date; the second is 
dated 1516. A well-known English translation, by Sir John Bourchier, Lord 
Berners, was printed by Wynkyn de Worde about 1534. It furnished Shake- 
speare with the character of Oberon. 

Huon, the Duke of Bordeaux, and his brother Gerard are on their way to 
do homage to Charlemagne, when Charlot, the Emperor’s treacherous son, way- 
lays them and is slain in self-defence by Huon. Charlemagne will only pardon 
him on condition that he will set out on a dangerous quest which in fact seems 
to portend certain death. Huon must go to Babylon, enter the court of the 
Amiral or Emir Gaudisse, cut off the head of the bashaw who sits at his right 
hand, kiss thrice the Amiral’s daughter, and bring away with him, as trophies, . 
a lock of his white beard and four of his teeth. With a stout heart Huon sets 
out on his journey. After various adventures, he learns that the shortest way to 
Babylon lies through the dominions of Oberon, the fairy king. He is watned 
not to speak to that person, but when the latter appears Huon is so pleased with 
his aspect that he has not the heart to give him more than one rebuff,—luckily, as 
it turns out, for Oberon has none but kindly intentions. The little monarch causes 
a fair palace to spring out of the ground, in which he entertains the knight, 
and at parting he presents him with a magic cup which brims at the lips of 
guiltless men, and a magic horn which when blown gently forces all that are 

‘ not of spotless virtue into a frantic fit of dancing, and when blown hard summons 
Oberon at the head of ten thousand men. With the aid of these gifts Huon 
might easily have accomplished his mission had he not denied his faith to gain 
admittance to the Saracen’s palace. The virtues of the horn temporarily depart, 
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and, though Huon succeeds in cutting off the bashaw’s head and in kissing the 
Emir’s daughter, he is overpowered by the enraged guests before he can complete 
the programme, and cast in a dungeon. Now, the Emir’s daughter, Esclaramonde, 
has fallen in love with the audacious hero. She procures his liberty, his purify- 
ing trials have restored the virtues of his horn, and with Oberon’s help he over- 
powers Gaudisse, cuts off his head, and obtains the beard and the teeth. He sets 
sail with Esclaramonde, first receiving a caution from Oberon to treat her as his 
sister till the pope has solemnized their marriage. By disregard of this in- 
junction much trouble ensues. A storm breaks out, the ship goes to pieces on a 
desert island, the lovers are parted, and have to endure many hardships. At 
length they are reunited, and proceed to Rome, where Pope Sylvester joins them 
in marriage. But troubles await them in France. Gerard is unwilling to give up 
the possessions he has enjoyed during his brother’s absence; he treacherously 
overpowers Huon, casts him into prison, and deprives him of his cherished 
trophies. Gerard then tells Charlemagne his brother has returned without the 
beard and the teeth, whereupon Charlemagne condemns Huon to death. At 
this juncture Oberon appears with his army, strikes off Huon’s fetters, and draws 
a full confession from Gerard, who is promptly hanged. Charlemagne is recon- 
ciled to Huon, and Oberon, who is shortly to pass into Paradise, names the latter 
as his successor to the throne of fairy-land. 

It will be seen that this first part of the story bears a considerable resem- 
blance to the epic of King Ottnit. The prose romance has a continuation of 
later origin and of inferior merit. Huon, having slain the son of Thiery, 
Emperor of Germany, is attacked by that potentate. Being hard pressed, he 
determines to seek the assistance of his wife’s brother. He leaves his dukedom 
to be pillaged, leaves Esclaramonde to be taken a captive to the German court, 
and starts off on a wonderful series of adventures. Among other marvels, he 
discovers the Fountain of Youth, and plucks three apples which grew on its 
border. With one of these he subsequently rejuvenates an old Saracen monarch, 
who in gratitude presents him with a fleet. But Huon is in no hurry to return 
home; he uses the fleet for the purpose of entering into an entirely gratuitous 
war with the Sultan of Egypt, then sails to Marseilles and dismisses it. He 
presents the second apple to his uncle, the Abbot of Clugny, and the third he 
gives to the Emperor of Germany in exchange for his wife. Afterwards Huon 
and Esclaramonde repair by invitation to the enchanted forest of Oberon. Huon 
is installed king of Faery, and Oberon dies, King Arthur, who had hoped for the 
appointment, disputes the title of Huon. The quarrel is finally settled, and the 
romance concludes with an account of the adventures of the Duchess Clairette, 
Huon’s daughter; from whom the family of Capet were fabled to have been 
descended. 


A number of our correspondents (to whom we return thanks) have pointed 
out that certain lines quoted by the Reviewer as from “some humbler poet” 
whose name he would be pleased to ascertain, should:run as follows,— 


In men whom men denounce as ill 
I see so much of goodness still, 
In men whom men pronounce divine 
I see so much of sin and blot, 
I hesitate to draw the line 
Between the two where God has not,— 
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and that the author was Joaquin Miller in his poem “ Burns and Byron” in 
“Songs of the Sierras.” 


The interesting reply of “ Luigi,” in the September number of Lippincott’s, 
to the inquiry of “C. G.” in the April number, respecting the French Academy, 
is open to criticism on two points: 

1. The “Académies” into which France is divided are not “united under one 
institution ;” and, 2. The writer seems to overlook the fact that the “Académie 
Srangaise” is a section of the “ Institut.” 

The whole matter may be made clear by a brief statement: 

1. For the purposes of public instruction, France is organized as one whole, 
and this organization constitutes the “ University of France.” 

2. France thus organized (France universitaire) is subdivided into sixteen 
“Académies :”” Académie de Paris, Académie de Poiotiers, etc., each “Académie” 
embracing several departments of France, and forming an academic group,— 
“‘ressort académique.” The word Académie, in this usage, does not mean an 
“institution,” or even a group of institutions as such ; it means simply the whole 
system of organization and administration of public education for a given section 
of France, the officers of which have the supervision and direction of every grade 
of educational institutions within that geographical area, subject to appeal to the 
Superior Council. Each Académie has its Rector (that of Paris a Vice-Rector 
also), its one or more Secretaries, its Inspectors, and its Academic Council. 
Now, in our use of words, each incumbent of these positions might be called an 
“officer,” or an “officer of the Academy” (of Paris, of Lyons, etc.); but the 
French in almost all such cases use the word “ functionary,” reserving the word 
“ officer” as an honorary title, or as a designation of military or naval rank. 
Accordingly, it very often happens that the officials (functionaries) of the 
Académies above named, while they are “ officers” in our use of the word, do 
not bear the title Oficier d’ Académie, simply because they have not received 
from the government that honorary designation. They would, however, be 
called functionaries of the Academy, which is the full equivalent of our “ officers.” 
Is it not likely that this difference between the French use of words and our own 
may have been at the bottom of “C. G.’s” inquiry? 

3. It should be noted, as above suggested, that the French Academy, 
“Académie francaise,” is one of the five (not “ four”) divisions or sections of the 
“ Institut.” And here one is at a loss to know what “ Luigi” means by saying 
“there is not such a thing as an ‘ officer’ of the French Academy.” In the sense 
of the French “ offcier,” as a commanding officer, no. In the sense of the “ officier 
d’ Académie,” as it has been already explained, no. But in the English sense of 
the word officer, the statement is incorrect. The “Académie frangaise” has its 
Director, Secretary, etc., for whom in English we have no generic word except 
officer; and there is the same distinction between these officers of the French 
Academy and its members that there is between the officers and members of a 
literary, scientific, or other similar body, with us, Is not “ Luigi” misled by the 
same difference in the'use of words in the two cases as was mentioned above,— 

’ the mere fact, namely, that the French word offcier is not applicable, while the 
English word “ officer” is? 
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E English-speaking world has not yet quite outgrown the fashion, inherited 

from a Puritan ancestry, of speaking of novels as frivolous, and of their 
readers as light-minded. Therefore it is startling to find it deliberately stated, 
by no less an authority than a bishop, a bishop of the Episcopal Church in Eng- 
land,—his lordship of Ripon, in fact,—that the modern novel is growing to be 
too serious and earnest,—that it goes too deep into subjects which are not at all 
essential to the telling of a story, like “ Robert Elsmere” in relation to theology, 
“The New Antigone” in relation to religion, and some of Tolstoi’s stories in 
relation to Russian history and politics. Novels, says the bishop, are meant to 
relax the mind, not to string it up to the greater resolves of life, and such novels 
as these, instead of relaxing it, prolong into the hours of relaxation all the anx- 
ieties and doubts of the graver and more responsible energies. The bishop is 
probably a hard-working man, with cares that weigh deeply on his mind, who has 
a natural taste for imaginative literature, but little leisure to gratify it, and who 
wishes, in that brief leisure, to have his mind diverted and amused. He there- 
fore launches the general proposition that novels should be light and not serious. 
We all make similar mistakes. We all mistake our individual preferences for 
general principles and strive-to force them upon others. The things that we like 
and the persons that agree with us in liking them are the only likable things and 
persons, the things we contemn are contemptible, the persons who like them 
range themselves among the contemptible. Some of us even go so far as to be 
angry with others for not being angry with the men with whom we are angry. 
We quoté glibly enough the old proverb, De gustibus non est disputandum, but 
we rarely apply it to our neighbor, only to ourselves when we are questioned for 
liking questionable things. Our meat, we are sure, is meat, and we would shove 
it down the throats of others to whom it is poison. It cannot too often be 
repeated that though the world as it is may not be the world as it ought to be, it 
is infinitely better than the world as any one of us imagines it ought to be. 


The bishop should bear in mind that the mass of novel-readers are people 
who read little else than novels, and who would be benefited if they could be 
brought to take an interest in the larger and weightier affairs of life, even though 
they might consider they had been entrapped into doing so under pretence of 
amusement. He should remember, also, that many thoughtful people read novels 
not as a simple relaxation, but in order to find their own higher aims and aspira- 
tions reflected there, to cultivate their esthetic impulses, to have unfolded to them 
a panorama of the world and of society. Novels such as George Eliot’s and 
Tolstoi’s have in these days almost replaced the pulpit. Novel’s like “ Robert 
Elsmere”—truthful pictures of the phases of thought through which the English 
race is now passing—come as a benediction to the lonely souls who are suffering 
and struggling in secret, with no one to confide in,—come as a reproach to those 
weaker souls who have thrown up the struggle in despair. 
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It would be as easy to find spots in “ Robert Elsmere” as in the sun. It 
would be easy to say, for example, that the author trusts more to descriptions 
of her characters than to the more artistic method of allowing their natures to 
reveal themselves through words and actions. We are told of Elsmere’s “ vivid, 
many-colored speech getting quicker and quicker, and more and more telling and 
original, as Robert got more absorbed and excited by what he had to say,” and we 
long to hear the speech itself and not a mere synopsis of it. When poor little Rose 
asserts herself against the narrow saintliness of Catherine, who thinks her love 
of music worldly, and throws up to her the dying wishes of their father, the 
climax of the scene is thus described: “Rose sprung up, and pacing the little 
work-room with her white wrists locked behind her, she met that argument with 
all the concentrated passion which her youth had for years been storing up against 
it. Catherine sat presently overwhelmed, bewildered. This language of a proud 
and tameless individuality, this modern gospel of the divine right of self-de- 
velopment,—her soul loathed it!”? One would have liked to hear the language 
of that proud and tameless individuality. 


But this is mere carping. Take the book as it stands. It is the most pro- 
foundly spiritual work published in England since the death of George Eliot. 
No other living English novelist has the art of reaching the soul, no other living 
English novelist looks the facts of life and religion so squarely in the face. Were 
it not for Tolstoi, we might even drop the adjective English. Few, indeed, of 
modern novelists have dared to touch upon the great problems that vex the minds 
of thinking men to-day,—have dared to show the struggle and the upheaval that 
are going on in our midst. Howells’s heroes, James’s, Black’s, Blackmore’s, 
Norris’s, Hardy’s, even George Meredith’s heroes, have no religion; they eat and 
drink, are sad or merry, and have no thought for the morrow. Novels have occa- 
sionally been published in the last few years purporting to depict the religious 
phase of modern life, but with few exceptions they have been failures,—and even 
those few exceptions could hardly be called unqualified successes,—from their 
partisanship, their narrowness, either on one side or the other. Here is a book 
that does justice to all sides, that has love and sympathy for all, insight into all. 
The evangelical saintliness of Catherine which beautifies her life and narrows 
her intelligence has much to do with the tragedy and pathos of the story, yet 
throughout you are tempted to no impatience,—the beautiful soul vanquishes 
your love and pity and respect. The worldliness, the petulance and folly of her 
pretty little sister Rose never allow you to yield in loyalty to her charm, never 
make you cease recognizing that, from her point of view, she, too, is right. 
Robert Elsmere himself, the clergyman who after a youth of enthusiasm finds 
he must give up his cure because he cannot accept miracle; Mr. Wendover, the 
agnostic squire who argues Elsmere into disbelief; Langham, the irresolute, 
melancholy doubter; Mr. Grey, the enthusiastic non-conformist,—all these people 
blunder on through the novel as they would in real life, each living up to his own 
standards and ideals, and the author respects their standards, their ideals, and 
sees in them a sufficient explanation for their actions. 


Captain Charles King is the best of our military novelists, This is not as 
high praise as it sounds, nor is it as high praise as Captain King deserves. For 
the truth is that with the exception of Captain King we have no military novel- 
ists. Eclipse is first and the rest nowhere. One might have thought that our 
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civil war, with all its high-pitched enthusiasms, with all its impulses to heroism, 
with all its romantic and chivalric accessories, might have given birth to a noble 
literature. But in truth what traces has it left upon this portion of our mental life? 
We have a large number of excellent magazine articles written by the men them- 
selves who took part in the famous actions, and a number of books made on the 
same system, but these are excellent rather from a military than from a literary 
point of view,—they are invaluable and unique, they have no parallel in any- 
thing that the records of the past can show, but they are material for the historian, 
they are not history. What would not we give for an account of the battle of 
Waterloo from the pen of the Duke of Wellington, for an account of the same 
battle by Napoleon, by Bliicher? They would be more valuable, if you will, 
than any history, yet they would group themselves in a different category. The 
romance and the poetry of the civil war are singularly meagre. A few dashing 
and stirring lyrics, of which the “ Sheridan’s Ride” of Buchanan Read and “The 
Conquered Banner” of Father Ryan are about the best exemplars, have indeed 
been left us. But only one great poem was the direct result of the war,—Lowell’s 
“Commemoration Ode.” There is not a single great novel, not a single great 
romance, The heart-beat of the:nation found its utterance in action, not in words, 


Captain King, who has written some half a dozen military novels dealing 
with army life on the Western frontier, has never until recently handled the 
subject of the civil war. He has made a break in his last book, “ A War-Time 
Wooing” (Harpers), and is to be congratulated on his success. Like all of 
Captain King’s novels, this is written in a capital narrative style. There is a 
dash and spirit and vim about the book, an abundance of healthful animal 
spirits, that exhilarate like wine. The plot is an entertaining one; and though 
the captain drags his hero and his heroine through much tribulation, he is too 
kindly and too much a disciple of the good old art of story-telling not to unite 
them at the end and let them live happy ever after, as hero and heroine always 
should do in the delightful fairy-land of fiction, even if they don’t always do so 
in real life. The scene is laid at that period of the civil war when Stuart crossed 
the Potomac at Williamsport and swung around McClellan’s right. Lieutenant 
Paul Revere Abbot, a fine manly soldierly fellow, is his hero, and Bessie Warren, 
a pretty, bright, and loving village maiden, is his heroine. The complications 
arise from the fact that the lieutenant is engaged to a Miss Winthrop, of Boston, 
who is unworthy of him and whose heart is set on a villain named Hollis. Bessie 
has never met Lieutenant Abbot, when she receives his picture with a letter pur- 
porting to be written by him,—really written by Hollis, who wishes to compromise 
the lieutenant. A correspondence ensues, the villain Hollis still continuing to 
write under the name of Abbot. As to the complications that result, and the 
manner in which hero and heroine emerge in triumph, to the discomfiture of the 
conspirators,—as to all these matters the reader is referred to Captain King’s 
entertaining pages. 











EVERY DAY’S RECORD. 





OcToBER was so named from its being 
the eighth month in the primitive Roman 
calendar, ascribed to Romulus. It be- 
came the tenth month in the year as 
revised by Numa, who added January 
and February, but it retained its original 
name. Julius Cesar, in his revision of 
the calendar, gave it thirty days, which 
were changed to thirty-one by Augustus. 
October, in Roman mythology, was sa- 
cred to Mars, Efforts were made to change 
its name, as in the case of September, 
which was successively named German- 
icus, Antoninus, Tacitus, and Herculeus, 
the surname of the emperor Commodus. 
October was called Faustinus by the 
Senate, in honor of Faustina, wife of 
Antoninus; while Commodus named it 
Invictis and Domitianus. None of these 
names became current. 

Our Saxon ancestors called October 
Wyn moneth(as modernized, Weinmonat), 
wine month. It received from the an- 
cient Germans the name Winter-fyllith, 
from the approach of winter after the 
full moon of the month, In old Anglo- 
Saxon calendars it is indicated by a hus- 
bandman with a sack on his shoulder, 
sowing wheat, from the fact that this is 
the month in which the winter wheat is 
sown. 

In our climate October is one of the 
most delightful of the months. The 
enervating heats of summer have passed, 
and the bracing chill of the air stirs the 
blood to renewed activity, and gives the 
greatest zest to long excursions over hill 
and dale, through forest and by brook- 
side. For this purpose October weather 
is almost perfect. As a rule, rain falls on 
very few days of this month, while the 
persistent sunshine is attended by an 
evenness of temperature unequalled in 
any other month of the year. October 
excursions are charming for another 
reason. The.trees, which for months 
have been monotonously green, have now 
changed their livery, and come out in 
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coats of many colors, till all the wooded 
landscape is a blaze of crimson and gold, 
intermingled with delicate browns and 
other attractive hues, which give our 
American forests an aspect of beauty 
scarcely known in the other regions of 
am —_ : a — that it is the 

ectic flush of decay, Nature changing 
her hues like the dolphin in its expirin 
throes, but it is none the less beauti 
for that, and is one of the most enjoyable 
of the transformations of the year. Yet 
not without t do we behold the 
trees gradually ming bare, as their 
leaves fall in flake-like showers to the 
earth, and distant ope ws ye long hid- 
den from view, grow visible through the 
Dey: by day tt slight! 

ay y the air ws slight 

colder. By akd-Octobar, Io: the ‘dale 
States, the coal-bins have to be revisited, 
and fires kindled to drive out of our 
houses the invading chills. But out of 
doors we scarcely become aware of the 
approach of winter, while nature is full 
of attractions. The frosts have opened 
the firm coverings of the nuts, and a 
pattering fall from chestnut and hickory, 
oak and walnut, tells of the largess of 
the trees, and invites man and animal 
alike to their freely-spread table. 

October is the month of the harvest- 
home. The crops have been all gathered 
and safely housed. The season of the 
fruitage is in measure . 
though rounded apples still hang on the 
trees and are being gathered and care- 
fully packed for winter use. The im- 
portant farm-work of the tbe is nearly 
at an end, the barns and bins groan 
with the wealth of the harvest, the hus- 
bandman, while he may have something 
to deplore, has much to be grateful for, 
and there are few who cannot enter with 
full zest into rejoicings over the ‘work 
completed and the rewards ed, and 
into thanks to the bountiful Lord of the 
harvest. 










EVENTS... 





October 1. 

1863. A public reception was given 
by the New York city authorities to the 
officers. of five Russian war-ships, the 
first that ever visited our ports. 

1866. A-great cyclone at Nassau, in 
the Bahamas, threw down more than six 
hundred buildings. Many ships were 
injured and over sixty persons killed. 

1872. A severe horse-disease, known 
as epizooty, visited the United States 
about the Ist of October, after havi 
caused severe loss the horses 
Canada. It moved slowly southward, 
reaching New York about the middle of 
the month, and spread widely through 
the country. Very many horses died, 


and fora period horse-service was almost 
at a prin = 

1877. Joseph, the chief of the Nez 
Percé Indians, was captured, with five 
hundred followers. e had w: 8 
war with the whites in June, and 
his famous retreat on July 17. Though 
closely followed, he eluded his pursuers 
for nearly eleven weeks, showing a skill 
extraordinary even for an Indian. 

1883. The two-cent stamp for letters 
of one-ounce weight came into use. 
The previous rate was three cents for 
half-ounce letters. This and other 
aan ee rendered the “ a 
no longer self-supporting, tho t ma; 
become 80 through inereaso of aa 
spondence. C) sh penn 
for letters of jialtounen weight ca gs 
operation January 10, 1840. This was 
changed October 5, 1871, to 1 penny 
for one-ounce letters, 1} pence for two- 
ounce letters, ete. 

1884. The International Prime-Me- 
ridian Conference assembled at Wash- 
ington, and continued in session till 
November 1. The result of its delibera- 
tions was to adopt Greenwich, England, 
as the standard meridian, and to resolve 
“that the universal day is to be a mean 
solar day, to for all the world at the 
moment of mean midnight of the initial 
meridian, and to be counted from zero to 


of ee as the standard meridian. 


1886. trace from 
Newport, twenty miles out and home, 
came off between the American Sachem 
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and a yer seca pe Sachem 
won byeight minutes. In a sloop-yacht 
ase e same time the American 
Thetis beat the English Stranger. 

1886. The Third Avenue Elevated 
Railroad, the busiest in New York, 
reduced its fares from ten to five cents. 


October 2. 


1842. William Ellery Channing died. 
He was a distinguished Unitarian divine, 
and one of the most eloquent and pol- 
ished of American writers, his works 
being full of striking conceptions, beau- 

ressed. 

1853. cois » one of the 
ablest of French astronomers and phys- 
icists, died. His most important dis- 
coveries. were in the seience of electro- 

netism. 7 

1870. The severest floods ever known 
in that section occurred in the James and 
Shenandoah Rivers, and other streams 
of Virginia and Maryland, causing great 
destruction of pro Th i 
lasted from late September till October 2, 
+ aaarage a loss of forty lives in 

art 5 ery, and a total gk Tc ary 
million in property. Richmond, 
Virginia, was so deep! overflowed that 
ferry-boats had to take the place of 
horse-cars. 

1878. The Bank of Glasgow failed, 
the liabilities amounting to the immense 
sum of ten million pounds sterling. It 
xe held by the ance courts that ue 

irectors were indivi na 
and several rich men sou luced to 
poverty as a penalty for carelessness in 
the discharge of their duty. Some of 
the directors were sentenced to eighteen 
months’, others to eight months’, impris- 


onment each. ; 

1882. A v brilliant aurora was 
seen in Englan on the evening of this 
day. Sh before seven o’clock an 
arch 20° h actoss the 
northern horizon. _ From this a “ re- 
markable outburst of streamers” shot at 
intervals towards the ages = On the 
same evening there were violent mag- 
netic disturbances. 


‘were 
with their contents, 
was about one million 
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October 8. 


1574. Thesiege of Leyden was raised. 
Within a year it had been besieged twice 
by the Spanish armies, and six thousand 
oF the inhabitants had died of famine 
and pestilence. It was° saved by the 
cutting of the dikes and the overflow of 
the land, which permitted the relieving 
ships to come up. There is a striking 
historical painting of this event in 
the Philadelphia Academy of the Fine 
Arts 


1866. The steamer Evening Star foun- 
dered at sea, on her way from New York 
to New Orleans. About two hundred 
and fifty lives were lost. 

1876. The grand ship-canal in Hol- 
land, connecting Amsterdam with the 
sea, Was ar pg opened, This canal is 
sixteen and a half miles long, and of the 
greatest value to Amsterdam as a ship- 
ping-port. The surface of the water is 

ept one foot seven inches below high- 
water level, and vessels have to be lifted 
by locks into the ocean. 

1882. A buried town of .the Gallo- 
Roman period was discovered near Poi- 
tiers, France, which is described as a 
Pompeii on a small scale. It contained 
the remains of a large temple, extensive 
baths, a theatre with a stage one hun- 
dred yards wide, and fourteen acres of 
streets and houses. Sculptures were 
found, of probably second-century ai 
and many articles in iron, bronze, an 
pottery. 

1884. The Mormons were excluded 
from jury-service in Utah, it being im- 

ible to trust them in case of trials 
or bigamy or other crimes in which 
Mormons were implicated. 

1884. A fire broke out in the royal 
castle of Christiansborg, Copenhagen. 
By good fortune most of the valuable 
paintings and relics were saved, together 
with the important collection in the 
Thorwaldsen Museum. 

1884. Hans Makart, the eminent 
Austrian painter, died. He produced a 
number of large historical paintings, 
of high merit, of which his picture of 
“Venice paying homage to Catharine 
Cornaro” was exhibited at the Phila- 
delphia Centennial Exposition and at- 
tracted much attention. 


October 4. 


1795. The Directory of Paris was 
established, and the Revolution ended, 
by the aid of Napoleon Bona , then 
a young and unknown officer. The 

ational Guard to the number of thi 
thousand backed the citizens in opposi- 
tion to this change. The Directory had 
only five thousand troops. But Napo- 
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leon was put in charge of the arti ; 
he loaded it to the muzzle with ~ 
shot, instead of with blank cartri 

as had been the custom, and when the 
mob refused to disperse he opened on 
them a terrible fire. Men fell in hun- . 
dreds, the mob fied in a panic, and the 
new Constitution was safe. The Revolu- 
tion was ended. 

1823. Mexico was proclaimed a re- 
public, after a very short experience as 
anempire. It been di inde- 

ndent of — in 1821, and Augustin 

turbide made emperor in 1822. He 
was compelled to abdicate early in 1823, 
and for a subsequent attempt to recover 
his dignity he was arrested and shot. 

1842. John Pronghetes the popular 
comedian, appeared for the first time in 
America at the Park Theatre, New 
York. He was of Irish birth, but after 
appearing in America spent his life here, 
and wrote several light comedies which 
were very well received. 

1886. A plot to destroy Vienna and 
assassinate the emperor Francis Joseph 
was discovered by the police, and seven- 
teen of the conspirators were arrested. 
This Anarchist plot is said to have been 
hatched in London and America. The 
conspirators were divided into groups, 
one to fire the city, a second to man 
the dynamite operations, a third to f 
official documents, and a fourth to eoin 
money for nses. The police got 
wind of the plot, and watched it till it 
was nearly mature. 


October 5. 


1813. The battle of the Thames, in 
which the famous Indian chief Tecumseh 
was killed, was fought by the Americans 
under General Harrison against an army 
of British and Indians. It resulted in 
one of the most important American 
victories of the war. 

1858. The Crystal Palace, which had 
been built in New York for the first 
American International Exhibition, 
caught fire and was burned, with its 
contents. The loss exceeded a million 
dollars. The American Institute Fair 
had just been opened in the building, 
which contained many valuable articles. 

1864. A great cyclone at Calcutta 
caused immense destruction of life and 

. About one hundred ships 
were lost, and sixty thousand persons 
perished, while whole towns were almost 
entirely —— 

1872. The Escurial, the magnificent 
palace of the sovereigns of Spain, was 
struck by lightning and seriously dam- . 
og. e flames spread towards the 
library, palace, and church, but by active 
efforts the grand library and other treas- 
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tres’ were saved. The Escurial was 
built by Philip II., and completed in 
1868, af & cost of Yen million pounds 


sterling. It was termed the eighth 
wonder of world, and was built in 
the form of a gridiron, in honor of St. 
— It see — _— 
soleum, monastery, rary, an 
museum, and the total iength of ‘its 
apartments is said to be above one hun- 
dred and twenty English miles. 

1881. The International Cotton Ex- 
position opened at Atlanta, Georgia. It 
closed December 81. This enterprise 


failed to attract important foreign ex-’ 


hibitors, but made a highly interesting 
display of the products of the Southern 
States, including many things besides 
cotton. The main building was in the 
form of a cross, with arms seven hundred 
and twenty feet long and four hundred 
feet wide. There were over eighteen 
hundred exhibitors, and 286,895 visitors. 


October 6. 


1796. The first daily newspaper of 
Boston appeared, entitled The Polar Star 
and Boston Daily Advertiser. It proved 
unsuccessful, the first successful daily of 
that city appearing in 1818. 

1827. Captain Parry returned from 
his Polar expedition, after reaching in 
the Hecla a spot four hundred and thirty- 
= miles from the North Pole. a 

jevement was not surpassed unti 
many years afterwards. 

1872. A pilgrimage of about twenty 
thousand persons took place to the grotto 
of the Virgin Mary at Lourdes, France. 
The Virgin was said to have appeared at 
pe spot to two girls on February 14, 


1873. An effort to cross from New 
York to Europe by balloon was made 
under the auspices of the Daily Graphic 
of New York. A similar enterprise had 
been projected in September, but the 
balloon of Professor Wise, the aeronaut, 
exploded. The second effort was made 
by Donaldson, who ascended with two 
companions, but became caught in a 
storm over Connecticut, which obliged 
him to descend. The three aeronauts 


extraordinary feat of walk- 
ng was performed at Lillie Bridge, 
London, by William Gale, a man forty- 
five years of age. On August 26 he had 
begun the feat of walking fifteen hun- 
i in Pres ——— ayo 
nis. it on thi » walking the last 
mile and a half in fifteen 


six seconds 
time than that of the first, ‘The earliest 








feat of this kind was that of 
Barclay in 1809, who walked for a 
on which many thousands of po 
) one thousand miles in one 

thousand hours. This feat has since 
been te times oe 

1879. tain Payne’s com: was 
relieved. pre a ‘ive ax si sf the 
Ute Indians, at Milk River, Colorado. 
The Indians; who greatly outnumbered 
the besieged troops, kept up a constant 
fire, killing cre all the animals, but 
only two men. They also set fire to the 
grass to burn out the soldiers, but in- 
effectually. General Merritt, who led 
the relieving column, killed thirty-seven 
of the Utes, when the rest surrendered. 

1883. The bicentennial anniversary 
of the first German settlement in the 
United States was celebrated with much 
festivity at Germantown, Philadelphia, 
the seat of the settlement. Thirteen 
German families, induced by William 
Penn, sailed from London in 1688, and 
formed the basis of this settlement. 


October 7. 


1571. The celebrated naval battle of 
Lepanto was fought. The fleet of the 
Mediterranean powers, commanded 
Don John, brother of Philip II. 
Spain, encountered the ish fleet in 
the Gulf of Lepanto, and gained one of 
the naval victories known to 
history. It put an end to Turkish 
domination of the Mediterranean, and 
was thus of the greatest importance to 
civilization. 

1765. Delegates from the colonies 
assembled in ag of a yoThey 

rotest inst the Stamp Act. 

eclared. that the piters. had the ex- 
clusive power of taxation in their terri- 
tories, and resolved to petition the king 
for a redress of grievances. 

1826. A railroad was put in operation 
at Quincy, Massachusetts, its purpose 
being to transport stone from the Quincy 
granite-quarries to tide-water, three miles 
away. The cars were drawn by horses. 
It has -been asserted that this was the 
first railroad in Americas but a short 
road had been previously built in the 
Lehigh coal-region of Pennsylvania. 

1849. Allan Poe, one of the 
most original of American poets, died. 
His facile command of language and 
skill in handling strange conceptions 
have pier temmenar to his tales and 

) Whi romise to gain a 
nent place in A sinormedl lente 7 

1860. The Connaught, a mail-steamer 
from Galway to Boston, and the 
vessel afloat at that time except the Great 
Eastern, was found to be on fire when's 
few hundred miles from Boston. There 
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were nearly six hundred persons on 
board, and the of total loss was 
imminent. Fortunately, a small Ameri- 


can brig came up, and succeeded. in res- 


cuing every soul, though of only 198 
tons’ burden. 
1861. A _ twelve-mile foot-race, in 
agg was won by Deerfoot, a Seneca 
Indian, who ran that distance in sixty- 
five minutes and five seconds. Deer- 
foot was afterwards beaten by White, 
an Englishman, who ran ten miles in 
fifty-two minutes and fourteen seconds. 
1870. Gambetta, the French political 
leader, escaped from Paris, then invested 
by the Prussians, in a balloon. It was a 
dangerous experiment, as his balloon 
two or three times descended in close 
proximity to the Prussians. - 


October 8. 


1354- Rienzi, the last of the tribunes 
of Rome, was killed in a tumult fo- 
mented by the nobility. Anarchy at 
that period prevailed in Rome, the citi- 
zens being much eae by the barons, 
whose fortified castles enabled them to 

rform illegal acts with impunity. 

ienzi roused the people, put down the 
barons, and was named tribune, with 
dictatorial power. This eminence turned 
his head: he acted foolishly, and was 
driven from the city. After seven years 
he returned, and sought, at the desire of 
the pope, to restore order, but was killed, 
as above stated. 

1361. The most extraordinary duel 
on record took place on Ile Notre-Dame, 
Paris, between a man and a dog. It was 
of the form of the judicial combat, in 
which the right or wrong of a charge 
was supposed to be proved by the result 
of a fight for life. A French gentleman, 
Aubry de Montdidier, had yo mur- 
dered and his body buried in a forest. 
His dog stayed by the grave until forced 
by hunger to leave it. The peculiar ac- 
tions of the dog induced some persons to 
follow it, and the corpse of the murdered 
man was discovered. Some time after- 


moment to court, an 


crowd of courtiers, it picked out Macaire 
and flew savagely at him. As Macaire 
denied the crime, the king ordered that 
it should be left to the “judgment of 
‘God,’’ in a duel with the dog. The lists 
were prepared, Macaire was furnished 
with a stick, and the dog with an 
empt to which it could retire from 
assault. But the animal attacked Ma- 
caire so fiercely as to get him by the 
throat and fling him to the ground, 
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whereupon he confessed the murder and 
for mercy. ; 

1803. Vittorio Alfieri, the.most cele- 
brated Italian writer of tragedies, died. 
His ‘works are numerous and of a high 
order of dramatic ability. ‘ Philip II.” 
and ‘Saul’? are considered his master- 
pieces. 

1871. The great fire of Chicago, one 
of the most disastrous conflagrations 
known in the history of the world, broke 
out on the evening of this day. It was 
occasioned by the upsetting of a paraf- 
fine lamp, the high wind which prevailed 
rendering it impossible to control the 
fire, which continued to rage during all 
day of the 9th. The loss was terrible. 
The district burned over contained many 
wooden buildings, which fed the flames 
and rapidly spread the area of conflagra- 
tion. In all, over seventeen thousand 
buildings were consumed, and nearly one 
hundred thousand people were left home- 
less, of whom two hundred and fifty lost 
their lives. The value of the property 
destroyed was estimated at one hundred 
and ninety-two millions of dollars, while 
the total area burned over was two thou- 
sand acres. The city was rebuilt with 
remarkable energy and rapidity, one- 
third the loss being restored in a year’s 
time. 

1871. Great forest-fires broke out in 
Michigan and Wisconsin on the same 
day that the Chicago fire began, and 
raged destructively for a week. The loss 
in property was immense, and about two 
thousand persons lost their lives, while 
many villages and farm-houses were 
destroyed. 

1878. A disastrous accident occurred 
on the Old Colony Railroad. An excur- 
sion-train returning to Boston from a 
boat-race was wrecked by a misplaced 
switch, twenty-one persons being killed 
and more than one hundred and fifty 
injured. 

1879. The Peruvian iron-clad Huas- 
car, which had inflicted + damage on 
the commerce and navy of Chili during 
the Peru-Chili war, was captured by the 
Chilian fleet. 


October 9. 


1848. Smith O’Brien, Meagher, and 
other leaders in the ‘‘ Young Ireland” 
party were tried and sentenced to death, 
which sentence was afterwards commuted 
to transportation for life. Meagher after- 
wards escaped, reached New York, and 
commanded a regiment in the American 
civil war. 

1858. The first overland mail from. 
San ee my tiys at St. Louis, The 
time occupied in this journey was twenty- 
three days and four hours. 
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October 10. 

73% A ¢ vi was gained by 
Charles Martel Sewage ) near. 
the city of Tours, France. This was one 
of the great turning battles of the world. 
The Saracens had conquered Epsin, and 
. were now invading France. they 
been victorious in this battle, they might 
have overrun all Europe and seriously 
checked the advance of civilization. 
Charles received the name of Martel, or 
‘the hammer,”’ from this victory. 

1782. Mrs. Siddons, for many years 
the most popular ic actress on the 
English stage, made début as a star 
at Lane Theatre, London. She 
had made her first go at this 
theatre in December, 1775. 

1802. The Edinburgh Review, the 

jioneer of the t critical reviews, was 
issued by Francis Jeffrey, Sydney Smith, 
Henry Brougham, mm he ers.-: It has 
had a ble influence over nine- 
teenth-century literature, and still holds 
high rank among the reviews. 

1839. The United States Bank failed. 
The bill to renew its charter had been 
vetoed by President Jackson, and the 
public deposits withdrawn from it. It 
continued operations as a Pennsylvania 
State bank, but became ruined ugh 
speculations in cotton. There followed 
many bank-failures, three hundred and 
oe banks closing business en- 
tirely, and sixty-two ially. The 

‘overnment lost: two millions of dollars 

y these failures. 

1858. Donati’s comet reached its 
nearest point to the earth. It was very 
brilliant during late September and 
October, the length of the tail being esti- 
mated at forty million miles. .On Octo- 
ber 18 the comet nearly came into col- 
lision with the planet Venus. Its nearest 
approach to the earth was fifty-one mil- 
lions of miles, ; 

1872. William H. Seward, Secre 
of State under President Lincoln, di 
He had eminent ability as a statesman, 
and settled amicably ing war 
questions which threatened to plunge the 
United States into difficulties with for- 
eign nations. At the time of the mur- 
der of Lincoln, Seward was wounded by 
one of the band of assassins, but fortu- 
nately the wounds did not prove serious. 

1885. Flood Rock, at Hell 
New York harbor, was blown up with 
dynamite. The tunnels in the rock had 
been ten years in making, and were 
21,670 feet long. ‘There were used four- 
teen tons of dynamite, in fourteen thou- 
sand charges, which was exploded by 
an electric battery, the circuit being 
closed by a daughter of General Newton, 





the rapidity of outflow of the air-con- 
cussion. eo blast was six times as 
strong as that used at Hallett’s Reef, and 
was largest ever made. 
October 11. 

1737. A terrible storm visited India, 
in which hun of vessels. were 
wreck _ and thirty thousand persons 


perished. 

1844. The Parliament bui in 
process of erection at quctaetaetiowh 
uP, two em taking preisren 

em. perpetrator 0: ou 
was not discovered. 

1853. The New York Clearing-House, 
an association of fifty-two banks for the 
| at of simplifying and expediting 

a went into operation. ae 
—- -house system is now generally 
adopted in our cities. 

1855. Dr. Kane and his crew reached 
this country on their return from the 
Arctic regions. They had sailed on May 
81, 18538, attained the most north 
point ever reached, and had been f. 
to abandon their vessel and retreat in 
open boats. They were brought back by 
a party sent for their relief. 

1878. A dangerous Panic took place 
at the Colosseum Music Hall, Liverpool. 
A large audience, of from three thousand 


persons were 
number 


ing e 


i by the a 
and — of the Spanish rulers and 
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missionary work in this direction has 
given her enduring fame. 

1859. Robert Stephenson, son of 
George Stephenson the inventor of the 
locomotive, and himself a distinguished 
engineer, died. He assisted his father in 
building locomotives, and among his 
notable engineering feats built the Bri- 
tannia tubular bridge over Menai Strait, 
and the Victoria tubular bridge at 
Montreal. 

1870. General Robert E. Lee, by all 
odds the greatest leader in the Oonfed- 
erate service, died at Lexington, Virginia, 
where he had served as president of 
Washington College since the close of 
the war. As a soldier Lee holds very 
high rank in the annals of war, and by 
his activity and skill he made the Vir- 
ginia campaign far the most important 
one of the civil war. Only by sheer 
force of superior numbers was he at last 
‘ overcome, his own army being reduced 
to a mere fragment. 

1886. A severe gale on the Gulf of 
Mexico did immense damage in Texas 
and Louisiana. The towns -of Sabine 
Pass and Johnson’s Bayou were de- 
stroyed, one hundred and two lives bein, 
lost in the former and one hundred an 
forty-five in the latter. 


October 18. 


1815. Murat, one of Napoleon’s most 
famous generals ard marshals, was 
executed. He had been made King of 
Naples by Napoleon. After the of 
Napoleon, whose cause he espoused dur- 
ing the hundred days, he made a des- 
— effort to recover his kingdom of 
aples, but was captured and shot. 
1822. Antonio Canova, the ablest of 
. modern Italian sculptors, died. He left 
many works of a high order of merit, 
among them an admirable statue of 
Bonaparte, with many statues on clas- 
sical subjects. One of the most admired 
of his works is the ‘‘ Venus Victorious,”’ 
for which Pauline Bona sat as model. 
1857. The New York banks sus- 
— specie payments. There had 
m @ severe run on them during the 


day, and their specie was greatly reduced. 


Most of the banks ughout the 
country followed their example, and 
business was almost annihilated. The 
trouble — on August 24, with the 
failure of the Ohio Life and Trust Com- 


ei ls iod of t sufferin 
nm 5: 7 


' 1879. Henry O. Carey, the eminent 
American political economist, died at 
Philadelphia. He is looked upon as the 
founder of a new school litical 
economy, of a more cheerfyl ter 
than that of Malthus and Ricardo. 
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October 14. 


1066. The battle of » be- 
tween the Normans and the 7 
was fought. The Normans gained the 


victory, and with it gained England, of 
which William, of Normandy, 
became king. This was one of 
+ turning battles of the world. It 
rought the Anglo-Saxon dynasty of 
xing to an end, and profoundly mod- 
ified the history of that important island. 

1806. The two battles of Jena and 
Auerstadt were fought this day between 
the French and Prussians. e Prus- 
sians were defeated, with a loss of nearly 
twenty thousand killed and almost as 
many prisoners. The French lost four- 
teen thousand. These victories gave Na- 
ys the command of Prussia, which 

not previously come into contact 
with his arms. 

1842. The completion of the Croton 
aqueduct was celebrated. This aqueduct, 
built to supply the city of New York 
with the water of Croton River, is about 
forty miles long, and cost about twelve 
and a half millions of dollars. An im- 
mense new — for the necessary 
increase of the water-supply, is now 
being constructed. 

1859. The Glasgow water-works were 
opened with great ceremony. The water 
is brought from Lake Katrine, thirty- 
four miles distant, through an excéed- 
ingly rugged district of mountain, bog 
glen, and river. The engineering diffi- 
culties were very great. Seventy tunnels 
were made, their total length being thir- 
teen miles. The bogs were traversed by 
nearly four miles of immense iron pipes, 
and the glens and rivers crossed by nine 
and a quarter miles of aqueduct. The 
water-supply is fifty million gallons daily. 

1870. A terrific hurricane in Cuba 
the severest known for a century, caused 
disastrous inundations and great loss in 
many parts of the country. Two thou- 
sand persons are estimated to have beem. 
drowned. 


1877. The ‘ Cleopatra’s Needle’’ obe- 
lisk, which was being towed from Alex- 
andria to England, was forced to be set 
adrift in a tremendous gale off Cape 
Finisterre. Fortunately, its wooden 
was so firmly bound that it rode out the 
gale, and the obelisk was soon afterwards 
picked up and towed to London by 
another steamer. It has been set up on 
the Thames embankment. 

1881. A very severe cyclone visited 
England and the or doing im- 
mense damage by land sea. The 


Clan Macduff, a 1496-ton 
went down in the Irish Sea. 
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October 15. 


181z. A great comet was visible 
whose tail was, on October 16, computed 
to be more than a hundred million miles 
in length and fifteen million miles in 
its greatest breadth. It was one of the 
most brilliant comets of the century. 

18x5.. Napoleon reached the island of 
St. Helena, whither he had been ban- 
ished for life, and where he died in 1821. 
On this day, three years before, he had 
begun his retreat from Russia. 

1884. The ocean race between the 
Cunard line steamer Oregon and the 
National line America, from New York 
to Queenstown, was won by the former 
in six days, twelve hours, and twenty- 
seven minutes, the America being beaten 
six hours. She had taken a slightly 
longer course, and lost two or three 
hours through an accident. 


October 16. 


1725. The New York Gazette, the 
first newspaper of the city of New York, 
was issued by William Bradford. 

1793. Marie Antoinette, wife of Louis 
XVI. of France, was guillotined by the 
French revolutionists. No event of the 
Revolution has excited more sympathy, 
the courage and dignity with which the 
queen bore her misfortunes having gained 
her multitudes of friends. 

1813. The “battle of the nations,’ 
at Leipsic, took place on the 16th, 18th, 
and 19th of October, between the French 
army and its allies (one hundred and sixty 
thousand strong) and the Austrian, Rus- 
sian, and Prussian armies (two hundred 
and forty thousand strong).. The French 
were beaten and forced to retreat. 
Eighty thousand men perished, of whom 
more than forty thousand were French. 
It was Napoleon’s last great battle, until 
— a hn B: tured Harper’ 

1859. Jo rown cap’ 8 
Ferry, and seized the United States 
arsenal at that point. His purpose was 
to hold this as a centre of ion of 
the fugitive slaves whom he expected to 
flock to his standard. The slaves failed 
to come, and Brown was taken, tried, 
convicted of treason, and promptly exe- 
cuted. 

1879. Several:provinces of Spain were 
inundated by overflowing rivers on this 
and the succeeding day. About two 
thousand houses were destroyed, and one 
thousand lives lost. It was claimed that 
the inundation in Murcia was caused by 
the bursting of an enormous water-spout, 
as part of flood-waters were salt. 

. 1884. The steamer Faraday, with the 
shore-end of the second Mackey-Bennett 
cable, anchored off Coney Island. The 





cable was landed on the afternoon of the 
18th, at 12.15 o'clock. 


October I7. 

1777. The surrender of General Bur- 
goyne at took place. He had 
ara ay ce one 
e of cutting ew 
from the other colonies and a a 
junction with the army at New York. 
All his designs were frustrated, he was 
surrounded by the American army under 
General Gates, and, after ineffectual ef- 
forts to ep was forced to surrender 
with all oe. loring = 

1842. @ ex ition 
General Prat posi 3 t. Louis on 
its return. It had made important ex- 
—— in the Rocky Mountains. 

ont led-a second expedition the 
succeeding year, which extended to Great 
Salt Lake and the Columbia River. 

1855. The Bessemer process of convert- © 
ing iron into steel was patented. This im- 
portant invention has revolutionized the 
iron industry, railroads being now, as a 
rule, provided with steel instead of iron 
rails. Its method is to burn out the ex- 
ceas carbon by the direct introduction of 
oxygen. 

1866. Venice, which had for 
years been held by Austria, was res 
to Italy. A vote was taken on the 
question of annexation to the new Italian 

ingdom. -It was almost unanimous in 
pry Aas The first successful experiment 

1885. @ first su: 
in telpherage, or the transport of goods 
by electricity, was made on a short line 
in England. This system, if developed, 
may prove of great value. A steel rod 
or wire rope, strung on poles, serves as 
the rail, on which runs an electro-motor, 
drawing a train of suspended buckets, 
so far apart as pro’ to distribute the 
weight. It is claimed that, if made to 
work satisfactorily, it will cause a great 
cheapening of ny wg transportation. 

1887. A great fire at Hankow, Chi 
caused the loss of two thousand lives 
two million taels’ worth of property. 
The Chinese tael varies in value from 
$1.41 to $1.62 American currency. 


October 18. 

1812. The Wasp, an American war- 
schooner, captured the British rg, 
war Frolic, off the coast of North Caro- 
lina. The battle was a hard-fought one, 
and the crew of the Frolic suffered ter- 
ribly. Soon after the victory the. Wasp 

a sev: ' 
in Ross 
tion, after an absence 
four years, all hopes of his return having 
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been nearly abandoned. He discovered 
Boothia Felix in 1830, and in 1881: his 
a discovered the magnetic north 
pole, or the point at which the magnet 
stands <a 

1842. The first submarine telegraph 
in America was laid from Governor’s 
land in New York harbor to the Battery. 
It was invented by Professor Morse, and 
consisted of a copper wire insulated with 
tar, pitch, and india-rubber. Some 
communications were received through 
it, when the wire was caught by an 
anchor and rendered useless. 

1865. Lord Palmerston (Henry John 
— died. He was born in 1784, 
and for many ore held important posi- 
tions in the English cabinet, while in 
1855 he became prime minister, which 

ition he held almost continuously till 

is death. 

1885. A railroad-collision occurred 
near Jersey City, nine persons being 
killed and many injured. 

1886. Jacob Sharp, the noted specu- 
lative street-railway operator of New 
York, was arrested for complicity in the 
Broadway railway bribery case. He was 
tried, convicted, and sentenced to im- 
prisonment, which sentence was carried 
out in spite of his serious ill-health. 
Many efforts were made for his release, 
but in vain. He has since died. 


October 19. 


1745. Dean Swift, the celebrated 
English satirist, died. His ‘Gulliver's 
Travels” is the work by which he is 
best known to modern readers, his 
trenchant political satires having lost 
much of their interest with the passing 
away of the conditions which gave them 
their point. 

1781. General Cornwallis surrendered 
to Washington at Yorktown, thus bring- 
ing the Revolutionary War to an en 
He had incautiously allowed himself to 
be hemmed in by the French fleet and 
Washington’s army, and found escape 
impossible. The prisoners, exclusive of 
seamen, numbered 7078. After this 
disaster England made no effort to con- 
tinue the war. 

1864. On this day Sheridan made his 
famous “ride.’”” He had been to Wash- 
ington, and had reached Winchester, 
twenty miles from the army, on his re- 
turn. In the early morning the Union 
soldiers were surprised in their camp by 
a flank movement of Early’s army, and 
put to rout. Sheridan, ee south- 
ward, heard distant artillery, and pushed 
his horse to full speed. Reaching the 
retreating army, he checked its flight, 
reformed the Tines, and Ised the 


victorious Confederates so severely that 
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‘ Harly’s never sherperds , made 
head in the Valley. striking event 


has been made the subject of a: 
and an historical painting by T. 
anan Read. - 

1870. The steamer Cambria, of the 
Anchor Line, which left New York on 
the 8th, went ashore on Innistrahull Is- 
land, coast of Ireland, during a severe 
os became a total wreck. A 

ole was knocked in her bottom, and 
immediately began to fill. Every effort 
was made to save the passengers in the 
four boats of the steamer, but only one 
of these was picked up, with a sailor and 
a lady, the latter being dead. One hun- 
ae and seventy persons in all lost their 

ives. 

1875. A remarkable feat was per- 
formed by Blondin, the tight-rope walk- 
er. This was to walk from the main- to 
the mizen-mast of a steamer in motion. 
The steamer was the Poonah, bound 
from Aden'to Point de Galle, and run- 
ning at the rate of twelve to thirteen 
knots. A stout cable was stretched from 
mast to mast, and tightened by guy-lines, 
which caused it to sag greatly in the 
middle. The constant vibrations of the 
engines and the irregular roll of the 
waves made the feat very difficult, but 
Blondin accomplished it safely. On 
reaching the centre of the rope on his 
return the swell caused the ship to roll 
heavily, swaying him from side to side. 
Yet he kept his nerve, waited till the 
rollers passed, and completed his 
ea xinlatia nohie 

1884. great co ion took place 
at Moscow, with a les, of five milli 
roubles. The rouble is equal to seventy- 
five cents in American currency. 


October 20. 


480 B.C. On this day occurred the 
great sea-fight of Salamis, one of the 
most striking naval battles in history. 
Themistocles, the Athenian, with only. 
three hundred and ten sail, completely 
defeated the fleet of Xerxes, the Persian 
king, of two thousand sail, and saved 
Greece from the of becoming a 
province of Persia. It was followed the 
next year by the battle of Platsza, which 
completed the repulse of the Persians. 

1825. The first through the 
Erie Canal reached Albany basin at 
eleven o’clock on this day. Its route 
through the canal had been almost like 
qunaeh Gutters Ewerteers ames 

at that 8 
a was taken to send the news of 
its ok New York and Buffalo: 
Cannon been placed within hearing- 
distance of one another from Albany to 
these cities, and were successively fired. 
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mond. No damage was done, though 
many bui were severely shaken. A 
panic took in a school on Four- 
teenth S New York, but the teachers 


1882. The Bee 8 of Manilla, in the 
Philippine Is , was nearly destroyed 
by a typhoon. Sixty thousand families 
were rendered homeless. This city is the 
most important Spanish possession in the 


East. 

: October 21. 

1805. The great naval battle of Tra- 
falgar was fought, in which the British 
fleet, under Nelson, gained a complete 
victory over the combined French ‘and 
Spanish fleets. Nelson was killed. His 
signal to the fleet was, “‘ England 
every man to do his duty.’”’ Nelson had 
twenty-seven ships ; the allies had thirty- 
three, all of the line, of which nineteen 
were captured, sunk, or destroyed. 

1868. A destructive earthquake took 
— in California. The city hall of 

Francisco had its walls split, the 
custom-house was seriously injured, 
and many stores and dwellings were so 
shattered that they had to be rebuilt. 
The earthquake was severe in other parts 
of California, and much damage was 
done to Property a 

1872. e t telegraph m 
pened between South Sr ptrall ie aad 

ngland. A submarine cable had been 
laid to Java, connecting England with 
Port Darwin in North A ia. From 
Port Darwin a line had been laid across 
the centre of the t Australian desert 
to the city of e. The 
came from the mayor of Adelaide to the 
lord mayor of London, who appropriately 
replied. a : 

1883. Irving and Ellen 
arrived at Nev York at Risinin Ae 
that city a series of thea: entertain- 
ments which extended throughout the 
country and proved highly successful. 
This success was ly due to the 


superb and accurate mounting of their 
Aim "ery, who proved «beta ar in 
‘iss a 
America ha won sean 
1883. ptain e a noted 
author of novels of ad ventaie; died. He 
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October 22... ot 
1685. The revocation of the celebrated 

‘‘ Edict of Nantes,” by Louis XTV., took 


place. This edict, in favor of the Protes- 
tants, had been issued ye are 
ere was 





artisans. 
1846. Disastrous inundations took 
lace in central, west, and southwest 
ce, the loss exceeding twenty mil-° 
lion dollars. The Loire rose twenty feet 
in one night, and many bridges were 


swept awe: 
1877. .A terrible explosion took one 
in the High Blantyre coal-pits, near Glas- 
gow, Scotland. It was supposed to ‘be 

from fire-damp, and a naked lamp 
was carried through it just before. Yet 
it blew up with destructive force, and of 
the two hundred and twenty to two hun- — 
dred and thirty men in the mine only 
one was taken out alive. 

1883. Matthew Arnold, the eminent 
English critical writer, arrived in New 
York, with the purpose of delivering a 
series of lectures throughout the country. 
His lectures were not successful, his voice 
and delivery proving unsuited for the 
lecture-platform. Recently a volume of 
his impressions of America has is- 
sued, which has given much offen 
from the manifest prejudice of many of 
its statements. - 


October 23. 


1641. A terrible massacre of the Prot- 
estants in Ireland began, in O’Neill’s 
rebellion. More than thirty thousand 
were killed at the outbreak of the rebel- 
lion, and before its suppression more than 
one hundred and fifty thousand Protes- 
tants are said to have been massacred. 
The outbreak was a result of the mis- 
pebcecee and oppression to which the 

rish had been subjected. 

1878. A violent cyclone visited Phil- 
adelphia, the wind blowing from to 
seventy-two miles per hour. More 
four hundred buildings were unroofed, 
and over a hundred injured or demol- 
ished. Many churches lost their les. 
Ten persons were killed and about 
abe The pecuniary loss was con- 
siderable.. a 


October 24. 

1648. The treaty of Westphalia, es- 
tablishing toleration, putan end 
to the terrible beer: Years’ War,’’ - 
which had almost Germany. The 
destruction of life and property in this. 
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war 


was almost un ted, and it 
caused @ century of retardation in the 
progress of Germany. 

1794. The whiskey rebellion in West- 
ern Pennsylvania was brought to an end. 
The rebels had refused to pay the tax, 
and raised a force to resist the excise offi- 
cers. President Washington called out 
the militia, sent an army across the moun- 
tains, and intimidated the insurgents, 
who submitted to authority. The cost 
to the government was $1,500,000. 

1820. Florida was ceded by Spain to 
the United States. It was admitted as a 
State in 1845. 

1852. Daniel Webster, the greatest 
of American and one of the greatest of 
modern orators, died. His most memo- 
rable oration was in reply to Hayne, of 
South Carolina, who had upheld the right 
of a State to nullify the acts of Con, : 
Webster’s reply in defence of the Union 
and the Constitution was the most vigor- 
ous and brilliant oration ever delivered 
before the American Con , 

1879. A heavy snow fell in the Mid- 
dle States, an extraordinary event for so 
early a date in the season. 

1879. The first shipment of fresh 
salmon from Canada to Liverpool was 
made. The salmon were frozen and 

ed in ice, and carried across the 
ocean in huge refrigerators. 


October 25. 


322 B.C. Demosthenes, the most 
famous of the world’s orators, died from 
the effect of poison administered by him- 
self. His persistent resistance to Philip 
of Macedonia had brought him into seri- 
ous danger after the success of the Mace- 
donians, but his life was not threatened 
till after the death of Alexander. He 
then joined the Athenians in renewed 
efforts for liberty, but they were defeated 
and his death decreed. He escaped the 
executioners by taking poison. 

1400. Ohaucer, far the ablest and 
most versatile of the ry Boy , 90 poets, 
died. Of his poems ‘“‘ The Canterbury 
Tales” is that by which he is principally 
known to modern readers. The allegori- 
cal character of his other poems renders 
them less ble reading. 

1415. e celebrated battle of Agin- 
court was ~~ In this engagement 
Henry V. of land with about nine 
thousand men defeated a French army of 
sixty thousand, of whom, it is said, ten 
thousand were killed and fourteen thou- 
sand taken prisoners, seven thousand of 
whom were barons, knights, and gentle- 
men. This victory gave Henry control 
of France. 

1768. Havana was devastated by a 
dreadful hurricane, which destroyed four 
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thousand and fort 
thousand of the 

1861. 
was completed. 

Louis to San \. 

was set up on the 4th of July. 
building of the eastern ion, 
Omaha to Salt Lake City, proceeded at 
the rate of ten miles a day. At the sam 
time a western section, from Salt Lake © 
City to San Francisco, was built. 

1878. An attempt was made to assas- 
sinate the King of Spain at Madrid, a 
platol-enos ing fired at him in the street. 

@ assassin, who was immediately ar- 
rested, claimed to be a member of the 
International Workingmen’s Society. 


October 26. 


1764. Hogarth, the celebrated Eng- 
lish satirical painter, died. His wor! 
are full of comic humor, but as a rule 
they teach useful lessons, and have been 
of much service to the cause of morality. 
They include ‘‘The Rake’s Progress,” 
‘‘ Marriage & la Mode,” “ Industry and 
Idleness,” and other series of satirical 
drawings, besides many single pictures 
of great merit. 

1859. The terrible wreck of the Royal 
Charter, of the Liverpool and Australian 
line, took place upon the coast of Angle- 
sea. A heavy storm drove her upon the 
rocks, and though a hawser was got 
ashore she broke up in the waves before 
it could be used. Of four hundred and 
ninety-eight persons on board only 
thiny-nine were saved. A treasure of 
nearly four million dollars in gold went 
down with the ship. 

1875. A severe Co: tion broke 
out in Virginia City, Colorado, which 
destroyed its entire business portion, the 
loss being $4,000,000. 

1878. Maud §., the fastest trotting- 
horse on record, made her first race at 
Lexington as a four-year-old. The mile 
was made in 2.17}. Her greatest time 
2.083, was made July 80, 1885. Maud 
8. is a lightish-red chestnut mare, with 
a small blaze in the face and one white 
foot behind. She is 16.2} hands high, 
of excellent form, even, low, smooth gait, 
with long reach and powerful hind quar- 
ters. She is a Kentucky blue-grass horse, 
foaled March 28, 1874. : 


October 27. 


1553. Servetus, a Epenth theo! 

was burned at Geneva by order of Calvin. 
He was opps to the doctrine of the 
Trinity, and had held a controversy with 
Calvin, who in this act showed all the 
intolerant bigotry of which he accused 
others, and opened himself to the sev: 

censure. 
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1864. The rebel ram Albemarle was 
blown up by Lieutenant Cushing, of the 
United States navy. This was a very 

ing exploit. Cushing approached the 
ram at night, placed a torpedo under her 
in the face of a destructive fire, and shat- 
tered the ram by its di The re- 
mainder of his party were taken, but he 


es. sreaaiiais in England, 


which had severely since June, 
1865, was reported as ‘stamped out.” 
In all, 124,187 cattle died, and 80,597 
were killed. 

1869. The steamboat Stonewall was 
burned on the Mississippi, with a loss of 
about two hundred lives. 

1870, The city of Metz was surren- 
dered to the Germans. It had the enor- 
mous garrison of one hundred and 
seventy-three thousand men and six 
thousand officers, forming an important 
division of the French army, which had 
been shut up within the city. Its over- 
abundant garrison was the immediate 
cause of its surrender. It was impossi- 
ble to feed such a host, and it could have 
been defended better with twenty thou- 
sandmen. Bazaine, the French general, 
was afterwards tried and condemned to 
death for surrendering Metz. This pun- 
ishment was commuted to twenty years’ 
imprisonment. He was sent, December, 
1878, to the penal isle of St. Marguerite, 
from which he escaped in August of the 
next year. 

October 28. 

gor. Alfred the Great, the most nota- 
ble fi in early English history, died. 
He did much for English literature and 
education, and for the establishment. of a 
fixed form of + i while repelling 
the invadi 8. 

1628. The city of Rochelle, France, 
was taken by Cardinal Richelieu, after a 
siege of thirteen months. It was the last 
stronghold of the Huguenots in France. 
Efforts, which proved unsuccessful, were 
made to relieve it by an English army 
and fleet under the Duke of Buckingham, 

1682. William Penn land in 
America, at New Castle, Delaware. He 
had with him about one hundred colo- 
nists, in the ship Welcome. On the 4th 
of December he called an assembly of 
the people at Chester, and soon after be- 
gan to lay out the city of Philadelphia. 

1746. A terrible earthquake took place 
on the western coast of South America. 
The cities of Lima and Callao were de- 
molished, and eighteen thousand persons 
buried in the ruins. 

1874. The Feejee Islands were an- 





tains over two hundred. islands, 
ing inhabited. The is, we 


ference, and has sixt 
itants, twelve h of whom are Eu- 


ropeans. 

1884. A great radical demonstration 
in favor of the abolition of the House of 
Lords took place in Hyde Park, London, 
one hundred thousand persons being 
present. 

1886. A disastrous railroad collision 
took place at Por r AS 
express ran into a t train, sev 
passenger-cars being wrecked. The débris 
caught fire, and twenty-five were 
burned to death, despite efforts to 
rescue them. 

1886. The Bartholdi statue, ‘ Liberty 
Enlightening the World,” erected on 
Governor's island, New York harbor, 
was formally inaugurated by President 
Cleveland, in the presence of the United 
States cabinet officers, M. Bartholdi, 
Count de Lesseps, and a delegation of 
French officials, with an immense con- 
course of spectators. A parade of twenty 
thousand soldiers, firemen, etc., and a 
naval parade, formed part of the cere- 
monies. This statue is of bronze, one 
hundred and fifty-one feet high, with a 
pedestal one hundred and fifty-four f 
making a total height of three h 
and five feet. It is the highest figure- 
monument inthe world. The statue was 
donated by French admirers of the United 
States, but the funds for building the 
Simcaiy, Iatag Anglia memesh cate te 

ifficulty, bei sec ° 
the efforts ot The World fo iy : 


October 29. 


1618. Sir Walter Raleigh, the cele- 
brated adventurer and colonist, was be- 


ho 

d. 
Section of the potato and tobacco into 
Europe. He was accused of treason un- 
der James I., and convicted, without suf- 
ficient proof, in 1608. While in prison 
he wrote his chief work, ‘The 


of the World.’’ He was released in 1618, 
made another expedition to Guiana, 
became involved in a fight with the Span- 
iards. On his return the ki who 
wished to propitiate the Spaniards, had 
Raleigh arrested and executed under the 
pst yi of “ie be coeh one of the 
cial murders for po! 
aihich were not uncommon at that poy 
18zz. The first steamboat that ran on 





Wisconsin. An _ 
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the Western waters left Pittsburg for 
New Orleans. It was intended for the 
Natchez and New Orleans traffic. 

1872. Astriking escape from a serious 
accident took place on the Cornwall Rail- 
road, England, a single-track road. A 
freight-train loaded with china clay 
passed at full speed the station where it 
was to stop, the brakes failing to work. 
The mail-train was due, and came within 
sight in a minute or two. A disaster 
seemed inevitable, but the engineer of the 
mnail-train at once rev his engine, 
er et stopped, and began to run 

ward, gaining the speed of the clay- 
train just in time to avoid acollision that 
might have caused a great loss of life. 

1885. General George B. McClellan 
died. This eminent officer held a promi- 
nent Bogen in the Northern army dur- 
ing the civil war, conducting the early 
operations before Richmond, and the 
campaign in Maryland, where he gained 
an important victory over Lee at An- 
tietam. There was 
opinion as to his ability as a field-officer, 
and he was removed from command soon 
after the battle of Antietam, through 
impatience of the government at what it 
considered his unnecessary delay in pur- 
suit of the enemy. In the 1864 election 
McClellan was the Democratic candidate 
for President, and received the electoral 
votes of three States only. In 1877 he 
was elected Governor of New Jersey. 

1886. The singular circumstance oc- 
curred that three Atlantic steamers were 
stranded on one day. The Persian Mon- 
arch went ashore on Portland Break- 
water; the Pavonia, of the Cunard line, 
on High Pine Ledge, Massachusetts Bay; 
and the Lake Huron, of the Beaver line, 
on Madame Island, seven miles below 
Quebec. The disaster in each case was 
caused by fog. 

October 30. 


1759. A severe earthquake in Syria 
extended over ten thousand square miles. 
Baalbec was destroyed, with a loss of 
twenty thousand lives. This event finall 
ruined a celebrated ancient city whic 
had been successively devastated by 
Arabs, Turks, and Tartars. 

1887. The steamer Vernon was 
wrecked on Lake Michigan, forty lives 
being lost. 

October 31. 

The festival of Hallowe’en, or All 
Hallows’ Eve, the eve of All Saints’ 
Day or All Hallows, seems to be a relic 
of pagan times in the character of its 
observances, whith have no warrant in 
the church ceremonies of All Saints’ Day. 
The superstition, apparently of Scottish 
origin, that on this night supernatural 






t difference of” 
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influences prevail, that spirits walk and 
the powers of evil are abroad, has given 
rise to many curious observances, in 
addition to the innocent games. with 
which the occasion is celebrated. Nuts 


and apples are then in particular request, 


and Hallowe'en is known as Nutcrack 
Night in the North of England. Of the 
many Scottish es of this period we 


shall mention only that of ducking for 
ms yer The apples are set floating in a 
tub of water, the task being to catch 
them with the teeth,—a not very easy 
one. The superstitious ceremonies prin- 
cipally consist in various methods through 
which maidens hope to see the phantom 
shade of their lovers. Some of these are 
playful, some weird, the phantom being 
ooked for in a mirror at midnight, over 
the shoulder, or otherwise, frequently 
under nerve-trying conditions. 

1803. The figao Philadelphia, which 
form: of the American fleet bom- 
barding Tripoli, struck on a rock in the 
harbor, and was taken by the Tripolitans. 
In February, 1804, it was retaken, in a 
very daring manner, by Lieutenant 
Decatur. As it could not be removed, 
it was set on fire and burned. 

1840. A terrible inundation began in - 
France, continuing until the 4th of No- 
vember. The Sadne broke its banks and 
flooded sixty thousand acres. Several 
cities were inundated, and very many 
houses oe away. The Sadne had not 
been so high for two hundred and thirty- 
eight years. 

1865. The debt of the United States 
was now at its = int, the total 
debt omg. 804,549,437.50. 

e 


1873. steamer Virginius - 
. ing the American flag, wae odiand by the 


Spanish war-steamer Tornado, on sus- 
picion of carrying aid to the Cuban in- 
surgents. Great excitement and threats 
of war followed, which subsided when it 
was proved that the Virginius had no 
right to carry the stars stripes. 

1876. A terrible cyclone occurred in 
southeastern Bengal, or the death 
of about two hundred and m thou- 
sand persons. Three islands were 
submerged, and Calcutta ly esca 

1879. The railway Fang Vesu- 
vius was completed. is is a cable 
road, the carriages being drawn by a rope 
which is wound by a stationary engi 
at the foot aa bapthenae me It lands 
passengers at the of the crater. 

1883. <A fire broke out in a large 


pee yan prom at sone so | 

and spread over a 8 0 @ square 
mile, dees andes ae hounes being 
burned and a million dollars’ worth 


— destroyed. About ten lives were 
ost. 








No device that can add to the comfort and convenience of a dwelling is . 
omitted in our modern architecture, and money is not regarded when the luxury 
of clothing or beauty of personal adornment is in question. Hence we all live 
in better houses and wear better clothes than did our forefathers. Why should 
we not take the same better care of our health? Why should dyspepsia, and the 
train of diseases that follow it, almost unknown in the olden time, be so preva- 
lent now? The answer that probably suggests itself is the correct one:—because 
of the quantity of adulterated, improperly-made, unwholesome food forced upon 
consumers by unscrupulous, avaricious manufacturers. The hot competition of 
the present day and the strife for rapid riches have called forth all the ingenuity 
of modern science to devise cunning deceptions that shall enable the avaricious 
dealer to more rapidly increase his profits, even though he destroy the health of 
- the public thereby. The consequence is adulterated, impure, poisonous, and 
bogus food on every hand. 

The people buy these adulterated articles of food because they are cheap, 
entirely ignorant of their poisonous qualities. A few years ago this evil had 
reached such alarming proportions in England that the public sentiment de- 
manded legislative interference, and Parliament enacted the most severe repres- 
sive laws. Dr. Small, U.S.A., after an examination recently made under the 
direction of the War Department, concludes that the adulteration of. food is.as 
great in this country to-day, and of as dangerous a character, as it was in Eng- 
-land at the time referred. to. No article entering so generally into the food of 
every family has been found more villanously adulterated than baking powder. 
For the purpose of underselling an absolutely pure powder like the “ Royal” 
which has become the standard for purity and strength in baking powders— 
hundreds of dealers are putting up baking powders with cheap and adulterated 
cream of tartar containing lime, earth, etc., adding strength by the free use of 
alum, These powders are sold cheap, but their use is expensive, for they are one 
of the chief causes of the dyspepsia from which the American, people are suffer- 
ing. This species of adulteration, at least, can be avoided by following the 
advice of Professor Mott, the chemist to the Government, who recommends con- 
sumers “when purchasing baking powders to select one standard powder, as.the 
‘Royal Baking Powder,’ rather than to risk purchasing adventurous compounds 
put upon the market by persons who have no higher motive than dollars and 
cents, ”? 

The health authorities should take hold of this matter with sufficient vigor 
to stamp out the evil. 


CHAMPAGNE was discovered or invented by accident, like eo-many: other 
good things. About 1668 one Pérignon was cellarer in a Benedictine convent 
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in Hautvilliers, Champagne. Providence had evidently marked him out for thst 
position, and had bestowed on him a strong head and a discriminating palate, 

The products of the neighboring vineyards were various, and, like a true 7 
dict, Dom Pérignon hit upon the idea of “ marrying” the various wines. He had 
noted that one kind of soil imparted fragrance, another generosity, and discoy- 
ered that a white wine could be made from the blackest grapes which would keep 
far better than the wine from white grapes. Moreover, the happy thought struck 
him that a piece of cork was a more suitable stopper than the flax dipped in oil 
which had heretofore served that purpose. His wine became famous, and its 
manufacture extended throughout Champagne. Then he happened upon a still 
greater discovery,—how to make an effervescent wine, a wine that burst out of 
the bottle and overflowed the glass, whose fragrance and exhilarating qualities 
were doubled by this process. At that time the glory of the Roi Soleil was on 
the wane, and with it the splendor of the court of Versailles. The king, for 
whose special benefit Aigueurs had been invented, found a gleam of his youthful 
energy as he sipped the creamy foaming vintage that enlivened his dreary téte-2 
téte with Madame Maintenon. It found its chief patrons, however, among the 
band of gay young roysterers, the future roués of the Regency, whom the Duc 
d’Orléans and the Duc de Vendéme had gathered round them at the Palais 
Royal and at Anet. At one of the famous suppers in the latter place the Marquis 
of Sillery—who had turned his sword into a pruning-knife and devoted him- 
self to the cultivation of his paternal vineyards—first produced the wine which 
for two centuries has made his name famous among wine-drinkers. At a given 
signal, a dozen blooming damsels, scantily arrayed as Bacchanals, loaded the 
table with bottles. They were hailed with rapture, and henceforth champagne 
became an indispensable adjunct to all petits soupers. 


MIND Your P’s AND Q’s. This expression is generally believed to have 
arisen from the former bar-room usage of scoring up against customers the 
amount of beer for which they had been trusted,—P standing for pint and Q for 
quart. Scores of this sort were settled weekly, and the application of the saying 
is self-evident. But Charles Knight suggests the more plausible explanation that 
the expression arose in the printing-office, where many other terse and quaint 
phrases have had their origin. The forms of the small “p” and “q” in Roman 
type have always proved puzzling to the printer’s apprentice. In the one the 
downward stroke is on the left of the loop or oval, and in the other on the right. 
Now, when types are reversed, as they are in process of distribution, Nr 
printer is often puzzled to distinguish the “p” from the “gq.” i 

assorting pi,—a mixed heap of types, —where the “ p” and the “q” have not the 
form of any word for a guide, it is wellnigh impossible for an inexperienced 
person to distinguish one from the other at first sight. If this be true, the letters 
should be written in lower-case, and not in capitals, thus: “Mind your p’s and 


q’s.” 


The American Notes and Queries (Wm. 8. Walsh, publisher, 619 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia) is invaluable fo all students and scholars, and especially to 
those who keep scrap-books. Queries on all literary and historical matters are 
answered, and information of a rare and curious character is volunteered. 

A series of Prize Questions are now running, for the best answers to which 
One Thousand Dollars is offered. 
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3 -A “Brg” in provincial New England and- New York is an assemblage of 
people for a set purpose, and especially a meeting of neighbors to unite in work- 
ing for an individual or family. In the form of “spelling-bee,” or spelling- 
' match, the word has extended over the whole country. Quilting-bees are attended 
by young women, who assemble around the frame of a bed-quilt and in one 

afternoon accomplish more than one person could in weeks. Refreshments and 

. beaux help to render the meeting agreéable. Apple-bees are occasions where 

' neighbors assemble to gather apples or cut them up for drying. Husking-bees, 
for husking corn, meet in barns. In some new districts, on the arrival of a new 
settler the neighboring farmers unite with their teams, cut the timber, and build 
him a log house in a single day; these are termed raising-bees. The name may 
have come from the likeness of these gatherings to the swarming of buzzing bees. 















CoLONEL Thomas Wentworth Higginson in one of his wise essays ad- 
vised young writers not to burden their pages with quotation-marks when they 
made use of some well-known phrase or saying, as such reminders seemed .to be 
an offence to the intelligence of the reader. But the omission of the quotation- 
marks from the expression “For Jesu’s sake, forbear,” which every one ought 
to know is a quotation from Shakespeare’s epitaph, has brought down upon the 
Reviewer an anonymous letter accusing him of blasphemy. Anonymous letters 
are not, as a rule, noticed by this magazine, nor do they deserve notice. Readers 
who have any grievance are invited to represent it to the editor, and, whether 
their grievance is real or imaginary, their letters, if signed, are entitled to respect. 
But correspondents who hide behind the mask of the anonymous ought not to 
expect that their letters will command attention. It is only because other readers 
may have fallen into the same ludicrous error as our anonymous correspondent 
that this note is inserted. 

















American Notes and Queries. This valuable weekly publication has now 
reached its twelfth number, and we are glad to know is far past the experimental 
i stage. Its establishment was a happy thought, and we see no reason why it 
should not, under its present judicious management, attain the permanence and 








popularity of its famous London namesake. Its scope is comprehensive, and 
covers every conceivable field in which the human mind may feel an interest, 
} the purpose being to gather information of a curious character upon all sorts of 
subjects, to discuss and settle disputed points in literature, art, science, and 
history, to investigate the origin of popular customs, traditions, and sayings, to 
collect and examine the stories of remarkable occurrences, and to offer an op- 
portunity for discussion upon these subjects.—Boston Evening Transcript. 












Last year Harper’s Magazine, in an article on recent Southern writers, men- 

tioned Amélie Rives and Grace King as brilliant young authors who had made 
sudden fame by a short story or two. The public was at that time eagerly await- 
ing some sign that the promise of those stories was to be fulfilled. Amélie Rives’s 
“The Quick or the Dead?” “ade her at one bound the most popular American 
novelist, Grace King has now written a novel for Lippincoté’s,—the same medium 
that issued “The Quick or the Dead?” Will it create as great a sonentions 
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